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REPORT 


\ 

OF THE 

' STORES PURCHASE COMMITTEE. 

(1919-1920) 

CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

The origin, the personnel, and the terms of reference origin or 
of the Stores Purchase Committee are set out in Resolu- Committed, 
tion Iso. B-506-11 of the Government of India, dated 
5th December 1919, published in the Gazette of India 
of the Gth December 1919 and here reproduced at 
length : — 

“ The most obvious and direct form of assist- 
ance which the Government of India can give to 
the industries of the country is by the purchase 
of supplies required for the public services so far 
as possible in tbc country itself. This principle 
is already clearly expressed in the existing Stores 
Rules, although their key note is economy, an 
essential factor in any scheme for the purchase 
of Government stores; but indenting officers 
have in practice been too often deterred by the 
risk involved in purchasing in India in the ab- 
sence of an expert purchasing and inspecting 
agency. It follows, therefore, that the constitu- 
tion of a fully equipped stores agency in this 
country is a very important item in the policy 
of industrial improvement on which the Gov- 
ernment of India, are now embarked. 

“ 2. The foregoiug principles were set forth 
by the Indian Industrial Commission, accepted 
by the Government of India and approved by 
the Secretary of State ; they have already been 
put into practice to a limited extent under war 
conditions by the Indian Munitions Board and 
the time has now come to give them permanent 
effect. The Government of India have, there- 
fore, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
decided on the appointment of a Committee 
to work out a detailed scheme. 

“ 3. There are. however, other factors 
which must he considered in framing any suok 
scheme. In the fust place, the provincial Gov- 
ernments have generally expressed a desire for 
some measure ot freedom in arranging for their 
own purchases, although they recognise the 
assistance that the creation' of an efficient cent- 
ral purchasing and inspecting department could 
afford, even to the largest and best equipped 
provincial Stores department. Although from 
the point of view of the producer provincial 
'•04B1M * a. 
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Governments are not individually very import- 
ant purchasers in comparison with the large 
consuming departments of the Government of 
India, yet their demands are on a sufficient 
scale to make the waste of public money, which 
inevitably attends inexpert purchase and in- 
effective inspection, run into considerable 
figures; and this is bound to lead in the long 
run to dissatisfaction with local sources of supply. 
It will be for the Committee, in consultation 
with the officers of Local Governments and with 
private suppliers, to devise a system which vyill, 
so far as possible, meet the wishes of Local 
Governments, while securing to the fullest ex- 
tent practicable the great advantages of central- 
ised purchase, thereby eliminating competition 
between the different Government agencies, and 
of an expert and highly specialised inspecting 
agency, whose advice and assistance will be of 
no less value to the private manufacturer than to 
the Government indentor. 

“4. The great railways of India, whether 
Company or Government lines are large consum- 
ers of stores, and have, therefore, found it 
necessary to create their own agencies for holding 
stocks, and for effecting lord purchases, the latter 
being often on a very considerable scale. There 
is, however, at present no agency for ascertaining 
whether stores bought through the Director Gen- 
eral of Stores coidd have been obtained in India; 
nor do the railways possess any sjmeialised pur- 
chasing or inspecting agency for the different 
classes of articles which they require ; but they 
are able to rely to some extent on the Superin- 
tendent of Local Manufactures and on the Test 
House at Alipore to check samples of ai tides 
locally obtained. The usefulness of the ‘institu- 
tion has been considerable, though limited in 
direction ; and proposals are on foot for estab- 
lishing another test house in Bombay. The 
Government of India, who have large financial 
interests in railways, desire to have before them 
clear information regarding the probable benefits 
which railways could expect from the assistance 
and advice of a fully equipped stores agency, and 
as to the lines on which that assistance could be 
most advantageously afforded. In this connec- 
tion it will be desirable for the Committee to 
frame proposals for the future control, duties 
and equipment of the existing test house and 
for the provision of additional test houses if 
necessary. 

“5. 'lhe method of providing military stores 
is a matter which will be doubtless consider- 
ed by the Committee, which has been ap- 
pointed to report on the administration and 
organisation of the Army in India. This Com- 
mittee will derive great assistance from the 
conclusions of an expert body such as that 
which is being appointed under this Resolution; 
and the Government of India consider that the 
most convenient procedure will be for the Indian 
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Stores Committee to proceed with their enquiries 
on the assumption that the military authorities , 
will require to he provided with stores purchased 
in India under much the same conditions as 
other departments of ' the Government of India ; 
hut to ascertain from time to time the views 
of the Committee on the Army in India, and 
have regard in flaming their own proposals, so 
far as appears to them proper and feasible, to 
the views of that Committee. 

“ (>. Tho Government of India have Iiad 
under consideration the question of the purchase 
of food and fodder for the Army. It has, how- 
ever, been decided not to include this question 
within the scope of the present enquiry. 

“ 7. The Government of India have decided 
to constitute a Committee to enquire into the 
matters indicated in this Resolution, and to 
frame a definite and so far as possible a detailed 
scheme for the purchase and inspection of stores 
in India. Certain general principles have been, 
it will be observed, accepted by the Government 
of India and the Secretaiy of State. It will 
not be necessary for the Committee to discuss 
these further; and they should concentrate their 
attention on the difficult and complicated task 
.of devising a scheme which will as far as possible 
meet the needs of the different interests con- 
cerned, while keeping fully in view the funda- 
mental principles of efficiency and economy. 

“ 8. The Committee will consist of the 
following gentlemen •. — 

President : 

"1. Mr. E. D. Couchman, M.I.C.E., Member, 
Railway Board. 

Members : 

“2. Mr. G. EL Collier, C.I.E., Director General 
of Stores, India Office, London. 

“ 3. Mr. E. Palmer, C.I.E., M.I.C.E., M.A.S.C.E., 
F.R.G.S., late Chief Engineer, Port of 
London Authority. 

“4. Colonel EL A. K. Jennings, C.I.E., Inspector 
of Quartermaster General’s Services. 

u 5. Lieutenant-Colonel C. C H. Hogg, C.M.G., 
R.E., Superintending Engineer and Secre- 
tary to the Hon’bie the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana in the 
Public Works Department. 

“ 6. Mr. EL N. Heseltine, O.I.E., Accountant 
Genera], Railways {retired). 

" 7. Mr. A. W. Dods, of Messrs. Burn and Co. , 
Caloutta. 

“ 8. Rai Bahadur Lala Milki Ram, Chief St ore- 
Keeper, Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail way 
(retired). 
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Changes Ii 
personnel. 


9. Mr. Lalji Naranji, of Messrs. Lalji Naranji 
and Co., Managing Agents, the Jupiter 
General Insurance Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

“ Mr. J. C. Highet, Assistant Secretary, Kailway 
Board, has been appointed Secretary to the 
Committee. 

“ 9. The terms of reference are as follows : — 

“ In view of the necessity of encouraging Indian 
industries, while at the same time securing 
economy and efficiency in the purchase of 
Government requirements, the Committee ' 
should enquire and report : — 

“ (a) what measures are required to enable 
the Departments of the Government of 
India and of Local Governments to 
obtain their requirements as far / as 
possible in India, and what central and 
local agencies for purchase and inspec- 
tion should be constituted ; 

“ (6) wbat should be the relations of such 
agencies with one another and with the 
Stores Department of the India Office, 
or such other purchasing organisation 
in England as may hereafter take the 
place of that Department ; 

“ (c) what modifications of the Stores Kules 
will the scheme, recommended by the 
Committeo, necessitate. ” 

2. Mr. Palmer’s engagements rendered it impos- 
sible for him to join the Committee as originally intended, 
and it was therefore arranged that he should appear 
as a witness. In losing his services the Committee 
were deprived of the technical knowledge and assistance 
of one whose experience in India as a Kailway Engineer 
and as Chief Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, and in 
England as Chief Engineer, Port of London Authority, 
and as one of the Consulting Engineers to the India 
Office, would have been invaluable to them in consider- 
ing the difficult problems that arose during their in- 
vestigations. The Committee also suffered a serious 
loss when the services of Mr. iieseltine, the only 
member possessing expert financial knowledge, were x 
withdrawn by Government in Eebruary 1920 for em- 
ployment on other duties which they considered more 
immediately called for his special qualifications. Mr. 
Heseltine’s intimate knowledge of matters of personnel 
and establishment would have been of the greatest 
assistance in appreciating the problems of recruitment 
of staff, nature and pay of the various appointments, 
flow of promotion, and other cognate matters affecting 
our proposals for the new department, and we experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in this respect in his 
absence. The inconvenience was greatly increased by 
the fact that, as it was understood that his removal from 
the Committee would be temporary only, no steps were 
taken to replace him by a suitable substitute until the 
1st May 1920, when Mr. T. Ryan, a Member of the 
Board of Industries and Munitions, was appointed a 
member of the Committee. 
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3. Other engagements necessitated Mr. Collier’s 
absence from the Committee during the greater part of 
out first visit to Calcutta and our visit to Rangoon. 
He was also unable to remain in India after June 
1920 as he felt it to be necessary for him to resume his 
duties at the India Office, and he has therefore been 
unable to sign the report, the substance of which how- 
ever in all material points had already been embodied 
in a draft before his departure. He has recorded the 
extent of his agreement with, and divergence from, the 
majority of the Committee in the separate memorandum 
by hi tn self and Mr. Ryan which is appended to the 
report. With these exceptions the constitution of the 
Committee remained unchanged throughout its pro- 
ceedings; but its work was further interfered with by 
the labour unrest, which necessitated the absence on 
several occasions of the commercial members, and by 
an accident to Sir Francis Couchman at Jamshedpur 
which confined him to hospital in Calcutta for a fortnight, 
and practically removed him from the Committee for 
some three w eelcs at an important stage. 

4. Prior to the assembly of the Committee a 
questionnaire (reproduced in the separate volume of 
evidence) was prepared in the office of the Indian 
Munitions 13 os rd, and copies were distributed to a large 
number of officials and commercial men, nominated by 
departments of’tho Government of India, Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations, Chambers of Commerce, 
Trade Associations, etc., as well as to certain represent- 
atives of Indian public opiuion ; the list was subse- 
quently added to by the Committee.- Replies were 
received from nearly all of those addressed, and the 
majority were further examined in person. A list of 
the witnesses is given in Appendix A to this report ; and 
the evidence received has been printed in a separate 
volume. 

5. In order that the Committee might be in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the amount of money annually spent 
on stores, the Indian Munitions Board called on all 
Imperial Departments, Local Governments, and Railway 
Administrations, to furnish returns showing their 
expenditure year by year from 1910-11 onwards under 
the following headings : — 

(«) Imported stores locally purchased ; 

(5) Produce of India : 

(i) from government factories, 

(it) from private dealers ; 

(c) Stores obtained through the Director General 

of Stores ; 

(d) Stores purchased direct from outside Iudia. 
Tables compiled from these returns will he found in 
Appendix D. 

. 6. The Committee assembled at Calcutta on the 17th 
December 1919 and, after devoting a month to prelimi- 
nary organisation, local enquiries and the examination 
of witnesses, proceeded to tour in accordance with. the 
following itinerary : — 

ltangoon, arrival 15th January 1920. 

Madras „ 27fcli „ „ 

Bombay „ 5th February „ 
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Nagpur, arrival 

18fch February 

1920. 

Jamshedpur ,, 

21st 

)> - 


Calcutta 

22nd 

99 

9) 

Cawnpore , „ 

3rd March 

ft 

Lucknow „ 

7 th 

99 

f> 

Lahore ,, 

11th 

if 

9 ) 

Delhi „ 

‘22nd 

19 

ft 

Simla „ 

24-th 

9) 

99 


In the course of this tour the following institutions 
and works -were visited ; the speoial thanks of the Com- 
mittee are duo to the proprietors and others who kindly 
gave access to their works, conducted the members 
round, and explained the various processes : — 

Calcutta — 

Gun and Shell Factory, Cossipore. 

Small Arms Ammunition Factory, Dum Dum. 

Munitions Inspection Depot, Hastings. 

Howrah Iron Works — Messrs. Bum and 
Company. 

Industrial Exhibition. 

Test House and Laboratory, Alipore. 

Madras — 

Buckingham Mills. 

Medical Store Depot. 

Chrome Leather Company's Tannery. 

Messrs. P. Orr and Sons, Scientific Instrument 
Manufacturers. 

Bombay — ■ 

Government Dockyard. 

^ Jamshedpur — 

Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Company’s 
Works. 

Lahore — 

Glass Works— Messrs. Mehar Singh Sapuran 
' Singh. 

Government Turpentine Factory, dallo. 

Army in India 7. Following the direction contained in paragraph 

Committee, g 0 £ ^ j^esolntion, quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, touch was maintained with the Army in India 
Committee, and towards the end of January 1920, _ 
General Jennings specially visited that Committee in 
Delhi in this connection. It may he mentioned at once 
that we were advised that the provisional view of the 
Army in India Committee was that the Army should 
make full use of the proposed Indian stores purchasing 
agency ; and it was ascertained by cablegram in May 
1920 that the same opinion was maintained. ■ 

members 8. In order that we might have the benefit of 

local knowledgo and experience, Local Governments 
nominated one or more officers to be* co-opted as mem- 
bers when witnesses from "their respective provinces 
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were being examined. The foliowing gentlemen, to all 
of wliom we are indebted for valuable assistance, and 
several of whom also wrote special memoranda for our 
guidance, were co-opted in this' manner, and acted 
temporarily as our colleagues : — 

“For Bengal ... Mr. D. 15. Meek, M.A., B. Sc., Direc- 
tor of Industries, Bengal. 

For Assam ... Bai Kanak Lai Barna Bahadur, B.L., 

Director of Industries, Assam. 

For Burma ... Mr. J. P. Hardiman, B.A., I.C.S., Com- 
missioner, Mciktila Division. 

Air. P. Roily Collins, M.I.C.E., M.C.I., ' 
Superintending Engineer. Rangoon 
Circle. 

For Madras ... The Ilou’ble Mr. W. J. J. Howley, 

A. M.I.C.E., Chief Engineer and- 
Secretary to Government, Publio 
Works Department (General and 
Irrigation). 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, 

.. C.I.E., I.C.S., Director of Industries. 

For Bombay ... Mr. E. M. Proes, A.M.I.C.E.. Joint 
Seeietary to Government. Publio 
Works Department. 

Mr. R- D. Bell, C.I.E.. M.A., B.Sc., 

I.C.S., Director of Industries. 

For the Central Mr. A. L. Iioylo, I.C.S., Director of 
Provinces. Industries. 

For the United The Hon’ble Air, P. II. Clutlerbuck, 

Provinces. C.I.E., C.B.E , V.D., Chief Conser- 

vator of Forests, United Provinces. 

For the -Punjab The Hon’ble Mr. C. A. II. Townsend, 

B. A., I.C.S., Director of Jndnetiies, 

' Punjab. , 

,0. During our tour, we received cordial co-opera- Assistance 
tion from the local authorities and we desire to acknow- received, 
ledge* our obligations to them for their assistance. Wo 
also wish to record our indebtedness to all who, at the 
expense of time and labour, furnished us with written 
memoranda of their views, or gave oral evidence before 
its; and our appreciation of the willing assistance 
afforded us by all. officers of Government in-tiie difficult 
task of framing a scheme to meet the different interests 
involved. The completion of our duties and the sub- 
mission of our report has taken a few weeks longer than 
was at first anticipated. This, however, is not surpris- 
ing in view of the important changes in personnel and 
other unforeseen contingencies mentioned in paragraphs 
2 to 5 above. The contentious nature of the subject 
with which we have been dealing, described in the 
[Resolution appointing the Committee as our “difficult 
and complicated-task ”, and l he diverse views received 
from witnesses, have prevented us from presenting an 
entirely unanimous report, notwithstanding the care and 
attention ue have devoted to the subject. Throughout 
our proceedings, botii on tour and subsequently at head- 
- quarters, wo have received valuable assistance from our 
Secretary, Mr. J. C. Highet, who has materially light- 
ened our labours and wo desire to record our cordial 
appreciation of the assistance rendered by him. 
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This abstract excludes insignificant purchases fretn other sources, totalling Rj. t,C3 audits. 0,73 msdo mostly by Roest Governments ; and nUa does not include figures for company -worked rulwny* as thee are not complete. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Subject matter and scope of the enquire. ' 

10. Tlie question before us relates to the purchase 
of stores required by government departments in India, 
and possibly by cognate bodies. The supply of food and 
fodder for the Army has been specifically excluded from 
our enquiry, and we have also left out of consideration 
articles which are commonly procured in all parts of 
India of local origin, such as bricks, lime, stone, sand, 
ballast, basket work, and common furniture. This leaves 
for consideration tli e requirements indicated in the tables 
set out in Appendix D to the report ; though the figures 
include information regarding purchases of coal and 
stationery, we may at once mention that in view of the 
existence of efficient and self-contained departments 
specially organised for the purchase and inspection of 
supplies of those kinds, with which it would not lie ad- 
vantageous to interfere, we have been led to exclude 
these categories of stores also from the scope of our 
proposals. - The tables cover expenditure from 1910 to 
1919 inclusive, and thus comprise periods both of peace 
and war. They have been framed so as to show the 
incidence of expenditure between the Imperial aud 
Provincial Governments and State Railway Administra- 
tions’; the distribution of expenditure between India 
and England ; and the relative outlay on certain groups 
of commodities. We invite particular attention to the 
explanatory notes prefixed to the tables which, for the 
reasons therein explained, must be regarded as illustra- 
tive and comparative rather than as affording accurate 
statistics of expenditure. The abstract, on the opposite 
page, from the figures in Table I will afford a clear idea 
of the relative importance of the purchases made by the 
principal government consumers, and of the sources of 
supply as hitherto utilised. 

11. In respect of the stores to which these figures 
relate we have to consider the existing methods of 
purchase, and how far it is desirable to modify them or 
introduce new methods in the light of our terms of 
reference, so a9 to achieve the object, of Government, 
namely, tlie encouragement of Indian industries while 
maintaining, and if practicable increasing, economy and 
efficiency in the purchasing procedure. Erom the 
striking variations in the relative quantities of stores 
obtained from the several sources of supply, occasioned 
by the change from peace to war conditions, it will be 
manifest bow great may be the effects of an alteration of 
the stores purchase policy of Government.. The abstract 
referred to in paragraph 10 shows that the total expendi- 
ture on stores by government- departments and state- 
worked railways amounted to 9| and 14 crores per 
annum in the pre-war (1910-11 to 1913-14) and war 
(1914-15 to 1918-19) periods respectively ; since the 
returns are admittedly not complete the figures are an 
under, lather than an over, estimate. The returns from 
company-worked railways for the pre-war period are 
unfortunately only available for two railways, but we 
shall not perhaps be far wrong in assuming the annual 
expenditure to he ten crores, as for the wax period. 
Now although company -worked railways are not bound 
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by the Stores Rules of the Government -of Indin, we 
may take it for granted that in actual practice they 
buy their stores • under conditions similar to those 
governing the purchases of state-worked railways, but 
substituting their Home Boards for the Director' Gene- 
ral of Stoves ; this assumption is borne out by the 
percentages given for the war period in Table II where 
the proportionate expenditure on imported stoves, 
produce of India, and produce of England, by the two 
groups of railways differs by little over five per cent. We 
may therefore take the percentages for the grand, totals 
in Table II as shoeing, with fair approximation, the 
incidence of expenditure on stores by Indian Govern- 
ment and Railway Administrations under the three 
main heads as follows : — 


.Scarce' of SuppU. 

1 

1910-14. 

1914-19, 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Local purchase of imported stores 

0 

18 

Produce of India including government 
factories ... 


52 

Director General of Stores or Home 
Board of company-worked railways. 

50 | 

:30 


Generally speaking then, the result of the war has 
been to double the proportion of imported stores locally 
purchased ; to increase by 25 per cent the amount spent 
on produce of India ; and to reduce the amounts ob- 
tained from England from one-half to one-third of Ihe 
total. ‘ . 

12. Turning to branches of the Administration, 
wo find that departments of the Government of India 
depend, to a very much larger extent than those of 
Local Governments, on the Dilector General of Stores, 
India Office, for their supplies ; this is only natural 
seeing that they include the great technical departments, 
such as the Army, State Railways and Telegraphs. 
We find that Local Governments, as a whole, are relative- 
ly the largest purchasers of .imported stores in tho 
country and that they procured only 20 and 10 per cent 
of their stores, in the pre-war and war periods respect- 
ively, through the India Office; even this percentage 
is influenced by the expenditure in England on supplies 
of paper and stationery by the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay. An analysis of provincial expenditure 
for two provinces for which details are available shows 
that 42 per cent is due to expenditure in the Public 
Works. Department, and that for the whole period 1910- 
19 the average expenditure of this department iu these 
two provinces had been 48 per cent on imported stores, 
40 per cent on produce of India and 12 per cent through. 
the Director General of Stores, India Office. 
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13. The figures for Hie war period indicate that 
there is hut little difference in the practice obtaining 
in State-worked and company-worked lines ; the ten- 
dency in the latter to purchase a somewhat larger 
percentage of imported stores locally is due no doubt to 
their freedom from the restrictions of the Stores Rules. 
We think that the proposals we are making in respect 
of purchase of stores by State-worked-, railways will 
prove generally suitable to eomp-my-worked railways. 
The tables show that the total expenditure on stores by 
company-worked railways amounts to about double that 
of State-worked railways and is nearly half the total for 
the whole of India ; this lends weight to our suggestion, 
made elsewhere, that, on- the completion of existing 
contracts, the company-worked railways should he 
amenable to the Stores Rules, ns are the State-worked 
railways 

IT. In addition to the stores purchases to which 
these observations refer, wo have also considered the 
analogous question of the purchase of public require- 
ments of a special kind, namely, ships, which cannot be 
classed ns ‘ stores ’, hut the method of procuring which 
is the subject of special rules laid down by Government : 
Chapter X of the report is devoted to the discussion of 
this matter. 

15. It has already been laid down by Government 
that, in order to give all possible encouragement to 
Indian industries while at the same time to ensure 
economy and efficiency in obtaining supplies for the 
public services, the establishment of an efficient organisa- 
tion in India for the purchase and inspection of stores 
is essential ; the main purposo for which this Committee 
was appointed is to work out the detailed organisation 
which will be required for this purpose. To do this it is 
necessary to consider the present methods adopted in 
supplying government requirements and to what extent 
alterations are desirable. We have also interpreted our 
terms of reference, which are reproduced in the preced- 
ing chapter, as requiring us to consider the policy 
governing, and methods adopted for, the purchase of 
all classes of stores, imported as well as those of indi- 
genous origin and local manufacture.- l'n o of our mem- 
bers have taken a more restricted view of the scope of 
our enquiry, and have recorded their views in the 
memorandum accompanying this report. In view of 
this difference of opinion, wo consider it desirable to 
state somewhat fully the reasons for the view taken by 
tho majoiity. The wording of the terms of reference is 
clear and unmistakable ; we are to enquire and re- 
port : 

" What measures are required to 'enable the 
departments of the Government of India 
and of Local Governments to obtain their 
requirements as far as possible in India * 

i * t » 

and again: 

*' Wliat modifications of the Stores Rules will the 
scheme, recommended by tho Committee, 
necessitate.” 
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Under the rules referred to in the latter reference 
the requirements of government departments, alluded 
to in tlie former, are to a considerable extent met by the 
authorised purchase in India of imported stores, and still 
move largely by the purchase of stores of a similar 
nature in the United Kingdom. 

16. An analysis of the returns of expenditure, spe- 
cially prepared for our use at the instance of the Indian 
Munitions Board, shows that the proportion of imported 
stores purchased in India amounted, tor the pre-war and 
war periods respectively, to 9 per cent, and 18 per cent, 
for the whole of India, and to 32 per cent, and 37 per 
cent, for Local Governments; while the ratio of the pur- 
chases of stores ih the United Kingdom, to the total stores 
purchases for government purposes was no less than 61 
per cent, and 36 per cent, respectively. Imported stores 
tliUB form so large a part, under normal conditions decid- 
edly the preponderating part, of the requirements of 
Government, that the total exclusion of their considera- 
tion, ortho treatment of this as a subsidiary matter, as 
contemplated by our colleagues, would, in our opinion, 
bavebeen a course which could not he justified; it is 
clear to us that, bad there been any intention of restrict- 
ing our enquiry in the manner suggested, Govern- 
ment would not have failed to make this clear. Nor 
could we afford to neglect the evidence- offered to us in 
regard to tlie bearing of this matter on the questions of 
economy and efficiency. The majority of the witnesses 
who have appeared before us have been in favour, in 
varying degrees, of the removal of the restrictions now 
existing in respect of the purchase of imported stores, 
although they have made it clear that they. have no in- 
tention of suggesting that Government should be expect- 
ed to purchase in India inferior imported articles at an 
exorbitant price merely for the purpose of enriching 
merchants ; the reasons advanced by them in support of * 
their views have reference to the advantages of positive • 
economy, convenience in more rapid supplies, the 
availability of expert advice and assistance, as well as 
the prospective encouragement and increase of local 
manufactures. "We do not desire further to labour the 
point, nor do we consider it necessary throughout the 
report to controvert the observations, arising out of the 
application of their own opinions, by our colleagues on 
the various details hereafter discussed. 

17. The question, -whether the proposed Indian 
stores agency, or department, which it is one of our 
main duties to formulate, should maintain central stock 
depots for the general convenience of the departments 
which it will supply, was naturally one that came pro- 
minently to our notice at an early stage, since it was evi- 
dent that our proposals as regards methods of supply and ' 
details of the organisation would depend to a consider- 
able extent on the decision arrived at on this point. The 
idea is not a new one ; it will he seen from the summary 
of the correspondence in Appendix B that a proposal to 
instal depots for imported stores at the principal ports 
for Railway Administrations was made by the Secretary 
of State in 1888, hut was not acceptable to the Govern- 
ment of India on the grounds that “ whatever system was 
adopted for State railways, guaranteed railways must he 
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'allowed to make their oven arrangements, and that as far 
as State railways were concerned each was served by a 
different port, lienee each line would in effect have its * 
own reserve depot, which it was tire special object of 
the proposed system to avoid.” Again, in 1917, the 
Secretary of State drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the question of forming depots of 
general stores in connection with the amalgamation of 
Public Works and Military Works indents, 'but. did not 
press the matter. In noting on the proposal, the 
Director General of Military Works stated that “ the 
system of maintaining special stocks of ordinary stores 
at the ports has been tried by the Military Works Ser- 
vices and found not to he a success In the \Public 
Works Department the question was examined in some 
detail ; excluding machinery and special stores, for 
which it was obviously impossible to amalgamate indents 
or desirable to form depots, it was ascertained that in 
1914 the total value of indents for ordinary materials 
( i . c., cement, east-iron pipes, steel sections, corrugated 
sheets, paints, oils and varnishes) sent to the India 
Office amounted to £]22,00(b of which £19,000 only i*e- 
presented the demands from non-maritime provinces. 
It was therefore considered that, since it was open to the 
maritime provinces to institute provincial depots if they 
so desired, no case had been made out for the mainte- 
nance of Imperial depots at the ports to serve the whole 
of India. *" 

18. Tlie proposal to introduce large stock depots 
at one or more suitable centres in the country is how-' 
ever one which merits further consideration. The 
evidence received on the subject varied considerably ; 
some witnesses visualised the new stores department 
working on this system with a reservoir of stores capable 
1 of meeting almost any demand, and thus avoiding the 
tedious delays of waiting for supplies from England ; 
the majority consider that any attempt in this direction 
would he cumbrous and costly. There is no question 
that such depots would frequently be a source of consi- 
derable convenience, but to be in any way efficient they 
would necessarily be very costly, and would involve the 
investment of a large capital sum, as well as considerable 
recurring expenditure on staff engaged both for handling 
the goods and for accounting purposes. I he initial out- 
lay in acquiring lands, erection of store houses and con- 
struction of railway sidings would he heavy. The cost 
of such an installation in a port would he prohibitive and 
it would bo necessary to establish it at some convenient 
railway centre away from the coast, all imports being- 
railed in bulk from the ports or manufacturing centres. 
Climatic considerations alone, owing to deterioration of 
material, would necessitate this course ; wo understand 
that two military arsenals have been removed from coast 
towns mainly on {his account. There are already, scat- 
tered over the country, many government, stock depots, 
notably those of railways, in which, though the stores 
themselves are for the most part constantly changing and 
being utilised, a very large capital is permanently locked 
up. The deciding factor as to whether central stock 
depots are desirable and would be justified must, we 
think, he whether their introduction would render possible 
such reduction and economy in existing stocks as would 
compare reasonably with the cost of the new depots. 
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Amalgam- 10. An examination of the existing position as 
nnHocimhio regards stock depots, based mainly on evidence received 
from witnesses,, gives the following results. Railways, 
which are necessarily dependent to a considerable extent 
on imported stores, maintain large and carefully organis- 
ed depots, the capital locked up amounting to some five 
and seven crores of rupees respectively in State and 
company-worked systems. The Army, more particularly 
in the ordnance branoh, are also considerable stock-hold- 
ers for military reasons. Apart however from these wo 
do not find in other departments that the stocks held are 
much more than those required as expense stores. In 
the Military Works, there are no central depots ex -opt 
those for military operations, and the practice of main- 
taining stocks of imported stores at' the ports for the 
benefit of districts in the interior has been abandoned 
In the Public Works Department, two provinces only, 
Madras and Burma, adopt the central store system. As 
regards railways, we are satisfied that, in any event, they 
would have to maintain very large stocks of their own, 
and we do not consider that there would be any more 
likelihood now of reduction in the stocks, held by them 
than was anticipated in 1888. - It would he impractic- 
able for a central store to deal with departmental 
demands from individual railway officers, and to supply 
-railway stores from central depots would mean additional 
handling of the goods. Similar arguments would hold for 
the Army : issues could only he made to arsenals, or 
factories, or divisional or similar stores, which would 
in tlieir turn deal with indents from units or individuals. 
The only case in which central depots might be of use 
would be for provincial services, or as a common depot 
for use by Public Works, Forests, Police, Jails, Dispens- 
aries, etc. Looking, however, to the very diverse require- 
ments of the services which might he expected to benefit 
by a central depot, there is no doubt that the variety of 
stock would he immense, and that fluctuation oi demands 
would he caused by many indeterminate factors ; un- 
less such a depot were in a position to meet piactically all 
demands at once from stock it would fail in its principal 
function. 

stock depots 20. We have, the ref orq, arrived at the conclusion 

not justified, g rea t expense central stock depots would neces- 

sarily involve would not he justified. 

Periodical 21. In view, however, of the very large sums at 

stocks! ° f present lying idle in stock depots, especially iu those of 

railways, wo consider it well to draw attention to the de- 
sirability of instituting searching periodical inspections 
of all such depots, to ensure a full enquiry into the 
details of the stocks held, how they compare with issues, 
and the periods the different classes of articles are held 
in stock before issue, with the view of ascertaining 
whether, and if so in what directions, stock balances can 
he reduced arid really surplus stock got rid of. We are 
of opinion that the demands by individual officers for 
special commodities are, to some extent, responsible for 
the large quantities of surplus articles, and that the 
remedy for this will ho found largely in enforced stand- 
ardisation. 
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CHAPTER III. • 


Stobes policy. 


22. Government officials are not free agents in the 
matter of purchase of the stores they require for their 
work, bet are bound hv rules issued from time to time 
by the Government of India in accordance with the 
policy dictated by the Secretary of State. A history of 
the rules for the supply of articles for the public 
service will be found in Appendix 33 to this report; 
but it will he convenient to summarise it briefly in this 
chapter. 

23. In 1862 the Secretary of State gave instruc- 
tions that all articles manufactured in England were to 
be obtained only through the Store Department of the 
India Office ; in those days the policy of encouraging 
local industry was not apparently contemplated. ' These 
rules were relaxed in 1875 to the extent of permitting 
the local purchase of European stores when inconveni- 
ence would arise from delay in supply from England ; 
in cases of urgency ; and when the articles were perish- 
able, or for occasional consumption only. 

24. In 1876 the Secretary of State, anxious to 
bring about a complete change of policy, proposed that, 
with the exceptions of railway plant, special machinery, 
and military and ordnance stores, in 'respect to which 

' the agency of the Store Department could hardly be 
avoided, everything should be bought either through 
agents in India or direct from Arms in England ; this 
lie considered to bo in the interests of economy, trade, 
and the exchange. He forwarded extracts from a 
report of a special Committee, which he had appointed 
to enquire into the functions and administration of the 
Store Department of the India Office, in which they 
recommended that, in substitution of the rule requiring 
purchase to he made through the India Office, it should 
be left to the Government of India and Local Govern- 
ments to decide as to the mode in which, and persons by 
whom, supplies of any kind might he made ; ho request- 
ed the Government of India to issue the necessary 
instructions for carrying these recommendations into 
effect. 
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25. Thc^ Government of India accordingly issued Rales of 

new rules in 1878 laying down the class of 1 " stores which 1878 ' 

should still be obtained from the India Office. All 
other stores were to he obtained, as far as practicable, 
independently of the India Office by local purchase, or 
direct from Europe from manufacturers, or through 
private agents. In accepting these rules as being in 
general accordance with the views expressed in Lord 
Salisbury’s Despatch of 7th December 1876, the Secre- 
tary of State directed that the special attention of local 
Governments should be drawn to the importance of 
substituting local manufactures for European articles 
even at Eome temporary increased cost, and that, as 
regards provision of stores not produced in India, the 
practice of dealing with merchants or agents should be 
adopted. 
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26. In 1880 the Secretary of State forwarded 
reports by tlio Director General of Stores, India Office, 
and by the Inspecting Engineer for State Railways, 
both of whom uero very averse to tho purchase of Eu- 
ropean stores otherwise than through the* India Office. 
Lord Kimberley, considering that the objects of the Homo 
Government had been imperfectly appreciated, and that 
the language of the special Committee of 1870 was not 
so clear as it. might have been, desired that orders might 
he issued that, when stores were of snch a nature that 
they had to he purchased in England, there should he no 
departure from thesystemof indenting on the Store De- 
partment of the India Office New rules were accord- 
ingly issued laying down that European articles wore to 
he obtained through the Secretary of State except in 
cases of delay, or when local purchase was more econo- 
mical. The utmost encouragement, however, was to be 
given to the supply of European articles by the local 
market consistent with true economy, and it. was hold 
that, wherever possible, articles of innigenous origin or 
of local manufacture should he substituted for European 
articles. 

27. The policy of encouragement, of local industries 
was asseited by Lord Itipon’s Government in a Resolu- 
tion, issued in 3883, in which it was declared that the 
utmost, encouragement was to he given to every effort to 
substitute, for articles now obtained from Europe, 
articles of bone fide local manufacture, or of indigenous 
origin; that, when articles of European and Indian, 
manufacture did not materially differ in price and 
quality, Government would always he disposed to give 
preference to the latter ; and that the Governor General 
in Council desired to remind nil officers of Government 
that there was no reason why articles manufactured in 
India should not ho obtained locally, ever, though the 
raw material necessary to their manufacture might have 
been originally imported from Europe. 

28. In 1S87 the Government of India, on the report 
of the Finance Sub-Committee on (he value of stores 
purchased locally and the loss ofpmblic money entailed 
thereby, reported to the Secretary of Slate that tho 
volume of these purchases was necessitated by delay in 
supply on the part of the Store Department of the India 
Office, and suggested that the head of that department 
should be considered as the agent of the Government of 
India. The Secretary of State replied that this was not 
compatible with his responsibility to Parliament for the 
expenditure of the revenues of India, hut suggested the 
constitution of depots for imported stores at the piincipal 
ports, and the appointment ol an officer to control pur- 
chases, as. had been proposed by the Einance Sub-Com- 
mittee, Tho Government of India, after full consider- 
ation, did not think the appointment of a Director of 
Stores feasible, nor did they think the establishment of 
depots at the ports necessary ; the Secretary of State in 
1890 agreed to abandon the proposals. 

29. In 1890 a memorial was presented to the Gov- 
ernment of India, by 34 firms engaged in iron and 
engineering industries, appealing against a decision by 
the Secretary of State that the preference to he accorded 
to local manufactures was not intended to apply to 
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.-articles of iion and steel manufactured from material 
imported in a raw or semi-iaw state .The Secretary of 
State had based liis objections on the inferior quality oE 
material, the absence of testing appliances and the want 
of free competition. The Government of India proposed 
to remedy this by the appointment of inspectors, but the 
•Secretary of State was unable to agree. Eventually a 
- Resolution was issued in 1S91 permitting, as a temporary 
measure, the loc n l purchase of articles of iron and steel 
manufactured from imported material, to be limited to 
bridges and roofs of small span for the Public Works 
Department, and not to be applied to the requirements 
-of State railways under construction. 

30. The iron and engineering industries were, how- 
ever, still dissatisfied, and, as a result of representations 
made to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, a Resolution was issued in 1898 extending the 
number of steel and iron articles manufactured in India 
which might be purchased locally, and dispensing with 
the condition limiting such purchase to articles the 
certain want of which could not be foreseen. 

31. In 1903 the Government of India again address- 
ed tho Secretary of State with regard to the delays 
incidental to thd supply of stores by the Store Depart- 
ment of the India Office, and pointed out that, if it was 
mot possible to reduce the time taken in complying with 
indents, it would he necessary to exercise more freely the 
powers of local purchase, and to increase the limit of 
powers of officers of the Public W orks Department to 
purchase English stores. The Secretary of State in reply 
stated that delays, due among other reasons to manufac- 
turing difficulties, were inevitable, and approved of the 
proposal to extend the powers of Public Works Depart- 
ment officers to purchase English stores locally, and thus 
diminish the number of indents sent Home for stores of 
.small value. 
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32. Accordingly, rules for the guidance of officers 
of the Public Works and Railway Departments were 
issued as an appendix to the Public Works Department 
Code in 1901, and these rules formed the basis of similar 
instructions issued to military officers in Army Regula- 
tions (India), Volume III. The rules weie permissive 
in form and, so far from including -any declaration of 
the policy of Government to give preference to local 
manufactures, they laid stress on the advantages offered 
by the method of supply through the Store Department 
of the India Office. The prohibition against the 
purchase in India of articles of iron and steel manufac- 
ture for State railways under construction, and for first 
equipment of large engineering projects, was removed. 

33. In 1905 the first conference of the Indian and 
Ceylon Chambers of Commerce passed an unanimous 
resolution to the effect that the policy of encourage- 
ment, announced in 1883, was materially retarded by 
the rules laid down for the guidance of officers ; this 
was followed a few months later by a memorial to the 
same effect from the Engineering and Iron Trades 
Association (now the Indian Engineering Association). 
This led the Government of India to appoint the Stores 
Committee of 1906 to investigate the working of the 
Stores Rules. The Committee recommended that 
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preference should be given, to articles manufactured in- 
India from materials produced iu the country ; that - - 
articles manufactured in India from imported material 
should, by preference, he bought iu the country unless a 
similar article could be obtained at less price ' from the- 
India Office ; and that articles not manufactured in 
India should be obtained by indent on the Store Depart- 
ment of the India Office when necessity for provision 
could be readily foreseen, and when purchase in' India- 
"was not considered advisable. 

3-1. The proposed rules met with considerable- 
criticism at the hands of the Director General of Stores 
and the Consulting Engineer to the India Office ; the 
Secretary of State, acting on their advice, returned the- 
rules revised in the form he was prepared to sanction.. 
The main points of difference between the rules proposed’ 
by the Government of India and those sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State are : — 

( i ) Absence in the preamble of any declaration 

of- policy of preference to articles of indi- 
genous origin, or local manufacture. 

(ii) The stipulation that articles of European' 
manufacture must always be in India at the- 
time of - order, whatever the reason for 
purchase. 

(Hi) Omission of the proviso fhai, in cases of 
emergency, articles of Indian origin should, 
be purchased irrespective of price. 

(iv) Omission of establishment charges of Store 
Department of the India Office when effecting- 
comparison of price. 

(■ v ) Injunction that articles not manufactured 
in India must he obtained by indent on the 
Store Department of the India Office except 
when the article is in India at the time of 
order, and the cost does not exceed Es. 3,000,. 
unless the urgency clause can bo invoked. 

These rules were issued in 1909, and were re-issued' 
in 1913 with a few minor alterations. They haye- 
remitined in force since that date although temporary 
relaxations have been introduced to suit war condi- 
tions. 

35. In 1913 proposals were put forward by the 
Government of India that certain classes of imported 
stores should be purchased in India from established 
branches of British manufacturing- Anns, and oppor- 
tunity was taken to discussAhis matter at Delhi in 1914 
with the Assistant Under Secretary of State for India ; 
the proposal was agreed to, and Lord Crewe accepted 
the suggestions as contained in the memorandum of the 
meeting which had been drawn up by Sir Lionel 
Abrahams. 

36. In 1917 the Government of India submitted 
to the Secretary ’ of State a draft rule embodying the 
proposals, accompanied by a list oF the. plant and 
machinery it was proposed to buy in India, and the 
names of the firms who were recommended as fulfilling 
the conditions laid down. Mr. Montagu replied that he 

/ 
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„„fl submitted the proposals to the criticisms of the 
officers of the Store Department and of his Consulting 
Engineers, and that they were unanimous in considering 
the proposed change oj)en to very serious objection. 
He could not see his way to disregard their conclusions 
entirely, although he realised that many- of their objec- 
tions wero those which had influenced his predecessors, 
hut to which the Government of India had consistently 
taken objection. He was disposed, however, to approve 
the proposals subject to certain conditions ; as it was 
unlikely that there would he any scope for. the opera- 
tions of the new rule for soiiie years owing, to war 
conditions, he asked the Government of India to give 
the matter (heir further consideration. 

37. A study of the correspondence between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State hiings 
two points prominently to notice. The first is that 
since 1S8D the Government of India have consistently, 
i.ufc not always with success, pressed for relaxation 
of the rules laid down from time to time by the Secre- 
tary of State, both in respect of local purchase of import- 
ed stores and of the encouragement of local industries. 
The second point is the influence of the Store Depart- 
ment and the Consulting Engineers to the India Office. 
The advice of permanent, officials is naturally of great 
value, since they are the guardians of tradition and of 
the accumulated experience cf the departments over 
which they preside. They, howerer, lack knowledge of 
Indian conditions and the changes and developments, 
which occur from time to time in the matter of supply 
of articles for the public service in India : we find this- 
influence has had a marked effect on the decisions of the- 
Secretary of State bore than once during the last forty 
years. The first occasion was when f he policy, of pur- 
chasing and paying for all articles in India as far as 
possible, initiated by Lord Salisbury in I87f>, was super- 
seded by Lord Kimberley in I860, in favour of that 
laid down nearly twenty years previously. We are not 
prepared to criticise the wisdom of this decision, hut we 
notice that as long ago as 1875 the India Offico Com- 
mittee, whose recommendations met with Lord 
Salisbury’s approval, remarked that the conditions under 
which the existing system arose were to a considerable 
extent obsolete. Again in 1889, Lord Cross viewed 
unfavourably the manufacture in India of iron and steel 
articles from imported material, with the result, that the 
Government of India declared that their Resolution of 
1883 in favour of local industries did not aj ply to the 
articles in question, and that objections to local purchase 
applied to these articles in the highest degree. In 1908 
Lord Morley was unable to accept the draft rules pro- 
posed by the Government of India on the recommend- 
ation of -tho Stores Committee; similarly in 1918 the 
proposals for local purchase of plant and machinery, 
which had been discussed with Sir Lionel Abrahams, and 
accepted in principle by Lord Crewe, wet e returned by 
the Secretary of State for further consideration. In all 
these case ‘ the correspondence shows the advice of the 
India Store Department to have -been the dominating 
factor, and we cannot hut observe that the altitude of 
that department has been, in the main, one of opposition 
to any measure which would lead to either purchase or 
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manufacture in India, and thus result in Ihe gradual 
transfer of the supply of stores from the British to the 
Indian field. 

38. With the establishment of an expert agency in 

India for ihe purchase and inspection of stores,' the 
piosition will he fundamentally altered, and we consider 
that full powers can advantageously be delegated to the 
Government of India in all matters relating to the 
supply of their requirements, except in so far as they 
affect matters of Imperial Policy. "We realise that, in the 
absence of a stores organization in India, it was inevi- 
table that the Secretary of State should have leant on his 
technical advisers and it was but natural that they, 
owing perhaps to ignorance of Indian conditions," pro- 
gress, and capabilities, should favour supply from 
England rather than India. We consider that, in the 
interests of India, the professional advisers should now'be 
in India, and not in Whitehall, and we have accord- 
ingly drawn up our recommendations on para- 
graph (b) of our terms of reference in such a way as to 
secure to the Government of India freedom from control 
over their purchases. We advise that the Secretary of 
State should he asked to abstain by convention from 
interference in the supply of stores, and to delegate 
to the Goveinor-'reneral in Council his responsibilities 
in the matter. t 

39. We have, after full consideration of the ques- 
tion in all its hearings, formed the opinion that 
present conditions require the fullest freedom to bo 
granted to India in the matter of supply of articles for 
her public services. We admit that there will not be, 
in the first instance, that unrestricted competition 
which is rightly claimed for the existing system of 
purchase in the United Kingdom, but we contend that 
refusal to give the system a trial can only he due to 
failure to appreciate the trend of events. We cannot 
avoid comparison between the undeveloped state of the 
industries of India and those of other Eastern count- 
ries, and we look forward to an era of industrial deve- 
lopment which auII provide this competition. We 
therefore recommeDd the acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of India, as a definite policy, of the principle 
that all articles required for the public service shall he 
obtained in India whenever they are ^procurable in the 
local market of suitable quality and reasonable price, 
as well as that preference shall he given in all cases to 
indigenous articles or to those of local manufacture, 
except where it is manifestly disadvantageous to do 
so. These recommendations, and the considerations 
specially affecting them, are more fully expanded in 
Chapters YII and YIII of this report with reference 
to indigenous and imported stores respectively. 

40. We attach no importance to the arguments 
that have been advanced against the extended purchase 
in the country of imported stores. It is contended that, 
because middlemen must make a living, all imported 
stores purchased through them in India must he clearer 
than if they had been obtained through the Director 
General of Stores, India Office; hut the evidence given 
before us is far from hearing out any such contention. 
If this were the case, the result, under the Stores Rules 
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as recommended by us, will be that no imported stores 
"'ill be purchased through them, the proviso as to price 
being ^ definite. 'I here is no doubt that commercial 

firms in India make large purchases of imported stores 
in tire country, and we doubt if this would be done at 
the expense of economy. The contention that the 
Director General of Stores at the India Office can obtain 
cheaper freight than that obtained by private firms 
may be true as far as taking advantage of freight on 
government-owned ships is concerned, but no proof or 
evidence lias been furnished to show that, when ship- 
ment, has to be made by ordinary vessels, special 
freight terms are granted for the carriage of govern- 
ment stores. The question of trade discounts is one on 
which u‘e have' been unable to obtain conclusive 
evidence, but it is beyond dispute that discounts are 
given to the trade in respect of certain stores which 
does enable them to supply them in this country at 
as cheap rates as Government can purchase in England. 
There is the additional advantage that, in the case of 
perishable or breakable articles, merchants undertake 
delivery of stoves in this country in good condition thus 
obviating possible loss or damage in transit. It is not 
necessaiy for us again to give detailed arguments in 
support since the question of relative cost was examined 
at length by the Stores Committee of 1906, and the 
Government of India, in forwarding the report to the 
Secretary of State (Despatch No. 33 of 1907), stated that 
‘‘we cannot therefore avoid the conclusion, at which the 
Committee have arrived, that the advantage of economy 
whether actual or final, which is so often claimed for the 
present procedure, cannot in point of fact be held to be 
indubitably proved This being so, the advantage of 
prompt supply by utilizing middlemen of good repute 
should undoubtedly be secured ; moreover the possibility 
of buying in a favourable market, a practice of com- 
mercial life, will fall to the head of a well equipped 
organization unfettered in his choice of markets. 

41. Another argument against the purchase of 
imported stores in this country, on w hich stress has been 
laid, is the difficulty attending their inspection. We 
see no force iu this : stores require inspection either 
during manufacture, or as finished articles, and some- 
times in both stages. We have stipulated that inspection 
during manufacture shall be arranged for by the London 
Branch of the Indian Stores Department. Efficient 
inspection of the finished article depends solely on the 
honesty and ability of the inspector, conditions which 
are unaffected whether the article be indigenous or 
imported. A firm that resorts to dishonest methods for 
the acceptance of its stores will do so equally whether it 
manufactures or imports its goods ; any difficulty antici- 
pated on this score therefore applies equally to the 
manufacturer as to the importer, ft must he remembered 
that the inspector, iu a properly organized department, 
is not concerned with the question whether stores are 
urgently required or not ; quality is the sole criterion to 
guide him in acceptance or rejection.. It was a grave 
defect in the system of certain departments prior to the 
war, a defect that still exists in some, that purchase and 
inspection 'were centred in one authority. In such 
circumstances temptation may prevail with an inspec- 
tor, apart from any dishonest motive, to accept stores 
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not fully up to standard in order to meet pressing 
demands; liut under the organization we recommend 
this defect will not exist, and we therefore attach no 
importance to the argument that inspection of imported 
stores presents difficulties. That delay will occur if 
imported stores are rejected is obvious ; this objection 
applies also to stores manufactured in the country, \but 
since we contemplate dealing only with approred and 
reputable firms rejections should be exceptional and 
delays few ; while evidence, on which all witnesses were 
practically unanimous, is that provision of imported 
stores through the "Director General of Stores, India 
Office, is usually attended with delay. 

42. The second general conclusion to which we 
have come is that the work that will remain to be done 
in England will, in due course, be dealt with as effici- 
ently and more conveniently by a London Branch of the 
Indian Stores Department, directly, responsible to a 
Director General of Stores in India, than by an inde- 
pendent department acting under the orders of , a High 
Commissioner. It is important to bear in mind that 
the channel of responsibility of the Home purchasing' 
branch to the Government of India is determined by a 
new factor, i-e., the presence in India of a specially 
constituted department, staffed with expert inspectors, 
responsible for the supply of stores to all departments of 
the Government of India, and to such local Governments 
as care to avail themselves of its services. This idea is 
not a novel one, a somewhat similar proposal having 
been made by the Government of India in 1SS7. An 
arrangement on these lines appears to have been present 
in the mind of the Government of India when framing 
our terms of reference ; we are required by them to 
report “ what should be the relationship of tile agencies 
we propose with the Stores Department- of the India 
Office or such other purchasing organisation in England 
as may hereafter take the place of that Department. ” 
This undoubtedly adumbrates the replacement of the 
existing Store Department of the India Office by a 
“ purchasing organization, ” and clearly no advantage 
would be gained by substituting another independent 
department for one which is admitted to be efficient. 
We are supported in our conclusions by the opinions of 
a number of witnesses well qualified to speak. It lias, 
we admit, been urged that it would be a mistake to 
discard the advantages of retaining the existing India 
Office Store Department and of placing it under the 
control of a High Commissioner. It is claimed that 
the Department lias reached its present high level of 
efficiency, as the result of over sixty years’ experience ; 
that the staff are well versed in business ; and that, in 
technical matters, the professional knowledge of its 
officers is supplemented by that of Consulting Engi- 
neers, Naval Architects and other .specialists of repute. 
We admit the correctness and force of these arguments ; 
it would indeed he strange if this were nob so, and we 
would be the last to suggest that the experience of a. 
department, of whose efficiency there can he no question, 
should he thrown away. 

43. We may at this point explain that, as shewn 
in Table VIII, Appendix D, only about one-third of the 
total volume of stores supplied through the India Offiea 
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Is handled departmentally by the officers of the India 
Store Department in respect of both purchase and 
inspection. ' Various stores, mainly armaments, are 
supplied by the "War Office aud other government 
departments,' and indents for such, we are advised, 
might without disadvantage go direct to such depart- 
ments ancl not through the Director General of Stores. 
The remaining stores, amounting to more than about 
half the total, are purchased on the advice of Consult- 
ing Engineers, who prepare specification'!, advise as to 
the acceptance of contracts and carry out inspection, 
leaving to the officials of the Iuaia Store Department 
the preparation acceptance and watching of contracts 
and the_ shipment of stores. The total volume of 
business for which the India Store Departn ent at present, 
takes credit might apparently therefore be considerably 
reduced at once by a change of procedure without any 
loss of efficiency. 

41. We have explained in paragraph -10 why we 
anticipate the abilit y to purchase in India at once certain 
classes of stoves at present imported through the agency 
of the Store Department of the India Office. Tim in- 
auguration of an inspection branch under the Indian 
Stores Department will lead immediately to the reduction 
in other classes of stores similarly imported, e.f/., paints, 
whicli have been manufactured in India for many years. 
Erom a scrutiny of pre-war indents, we find that, in the 
case of annual demands from arsenals, practicilly no 
paints were procured in this country, while railways 
jjurchased considerable amounts; this we understand 
was solely due to the absence of expert inspection. It 
will therefore, be the more common articles, which are 
purchased and inspected by the officers of. the Store 
Department of the India Office, that will he p'rocurablc 
in increasing quantities in India, while flic* articles 
which it will still he necessary to procure from the 
United Kingdom will he those of which purchase is 
effected on the advice of, nud which are actually inspec- 
ted by, the Consulting Engineers. Consequently as the 
■work of the Store Department of the India Office will 
steadily diminish from the commencement and its cadre 
be capable of reduction, we do not think that we are mak- 
ing an inappropriate move when we suggest that the 
present Store Department of the India. Office shall 
eventually become a branch of the Stores Department in 
India. We predict no date by which this change will 
he effected ; the circumstances forbid any certainty on 
this point. Assuming however that the response of the 
people of India to the whole — hearted encouragement 
by Government of their industries is equal lothat 
of the people of Japan in similar circumstances, an 
assumption that need not be doubted, w r e sec no reason 
why the change should not take place within five years; 
we however attach no importance to the period within 
which this change is effected. Given time for prepara- 
tion, the new department should experience no difficulty 
in taking over and arranging effectively for the provi- 
sion of stores already purchased in the country, and in 
exercising a scrutiny over the other demands. To 
maintain efficiency and economy, and to obviate all risk 
of inconvenience to indenting officers, the process of 
eliminating artioles from the Home Supply list and 
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adding them to the Local Supply list must at first he 
slow, while further data are being accumulated and 
suitable procedure arranged. When once this has been 
effected and industries develop, the process should accele- 
rate in geometrical progression. We consider it essen- 
tial that the principle of the subordination of the Home 
to the Indian Stores Department should at once be 
accepted, so that when the time is ripe the change can 
be carried out without further delay in examining the 
subject afrash. 

45. We are not satisfied with the suggestion that 
the successor to an India Store Department under a 
Secretary of State should be an independent body under 
the direct control of a High Commissioner. The exis- 
tence of two departments, both responsible through 
separate channels to the Government of India for the 
supply of stores of English and Indian origin 
respectively, is unsound for administrative reasons, 
while two independent departments can hardly fail to 
be more expensive than one. It is inevitable that the 
department in England should strive to uphold its status 
even though the work is diminished, and not unnatural 
that it should receive support in this respect from the 
High Commissioner. In paragraph 43 we have ex- 
plained how more accurate allocation of the work which 
the Store Department of the India Office actually does 
would apparently permit at once of a reduction in its 
status without any risk to efficiency. As the work of 
procuring stores in India increases, and that of 
procuring them from England decreases, it is desirable 
that the corresponding increases and demands of estab- 
lishment should proceed pari passu and without any 
Motion between the two branches; this is only possible 
when one authority controls both. iThe Director in 
England would of course be given wide powers in the 
conduct of business, and it would be a matter of primary 
importance to maintain the London Branch at its present 
high level of efficiency by continuance of the existing 
staff and procedure to the extent required for the work 
that remains. The Director would, however, be res- 
ponsible and directly subordinate to the Director General 
in India, submitting to the latter any proposals he 
might have to make as to changes of policy. It would 
not, we’ think, he inconsistent with these proposals to 
recommend that the London Branch should he subject 
to the jurisdiction of the High Commissioner in all 
matters affecting the discipline of the staff and employes, 
and in questions, affecting English law and practice, 
which might arise in respect of contracts, fines, com- 
pensation. etc., and in which it would he necessary to 
invoke the aid of an authority and prestige higher than 
that of a departmental head. We see no difficulty in 
this arrangement, nor do we consider that it savours of ' 
dual control ; it is customary in military administration 
for branches of technical services, controlled by the 
departmental chief at headquarters responsible for their 
efficiency and working, to -be subordinate to the local 
military authority in matters of discipline and interior 
economy. ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Existing methods of stores purchase. 

46. Hn the following paragraphs an account is given 
of the system at present in force in the principal depart- 
ments of Government for procuring their requirements 
both of^locally produced and imported stores. We have 
gone into considerable detail in describing the procedure 
in the case of the'State.-worlced' railways in view of the 
large percentage the purchases, by railway administra- 
tions generally, bear to those of the whole of India. 
During the war period 1914-15, when tlie railway 
grants were necessarily curtailed and when supplies 
from England were reduced to a minimum, the railway 
expenditure, including that of company-worked lines, 
amounted to about three-fifths of the total ; with an ex- 
panding programme we may expect large increases in 
the amount spent annually on railway stores. We have 
also explained the Army procedure at some, length, both 
because of the number of the different services concerned, 
and of the extent to which it is proposed that in future 
the Army should utilise the services of the Indian Stores 
Department. 


Railways. 

47. Each railway is self-contained in the matter of 
its stores purchases, and maintains a properly equipped 
organisation, designated the ‘ Stores Department ’, to 

' meet the requirements of all departments, for stores, 
plant, machinery, locomotives, rolling stock, etc., 
(excepting coal, timber and sleepers, which are 
arranged for by the departments, directly concerned). 
The Stores Department is managed by a Controller of 
Stores at headquarters, assisted by District and Assis- 
tant Controllers. The bulk of the stocks are kept at 
headquarters where all arrangements for obtaining 
supplies are made. Eor facility in distribution, outsta- 
tion depots are maintained at important centres, with 
a number of smaller depots to serve the various Loco- 
motive and Carriage and Wagon Shops. The important 
out-depots are in charge of a District Controller of Stores, 
and the smaller depots are placed under a senior sub- 
ordinate designated ‘Sub-Storekeeper’. Stores are 
divided into two main classes, vie., 

(а) Stores usually purchased in the country. 

(б) Imported stores obtained from England. 

48. Eor stores falling under class («)> supplies are 
generally arranged for under annual contracts. The 
Stores Department prepares a forecast of the annual 
demands, based on the average annual consumption 
for the previous two or three years, in consultation, 
where necessary, with the consuming departments ; 
for these stores public tenders are invited. Where 
standard samples are maintained tenderers are required 
to quote to those samples; in other eases samples are 
called for, and are , received with the tenders. The 
tenders and samples are examined by a Committee 
composed of the Agent and the heads of departments, 
or their deputies, and the most favourable quotations 
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are accepted. After acceptance of tenders by the Com- 
mittee, the Controller of Stores has power to order sup- 
plies, as necessary, up to the limit of the quantities shown 
in the contracts without further sanction from higher 
authority. In the case of country stores, other than those 
obtained under annual contracts, the powers of the Con- 
troller to purchase are limited to Rs. 500 (Rs. 1,000 in se- 
lected cases) for each purchase. Tenders are usually issu- 
ed to firms selected by the Controller, and supplies are 
inspected by comparison with approved samples. Con- 
trollers of Stores have at present, no means of obtaining 
intelligence, in a systematic way. regarding indigenous 
manufactures and products in the country. Their only 
source of information in this respect is their own experi- 
ence ; the natural tendency, therefore, is to include in 
the Home indents, all articles of which there is the least 
doubt of procuring in India at prices comparing favour- 
ably with those of imported stores. In fact, any true 
comparison of prices is out oi the question. 

49. Tor stores under' class ( b ), heads of departments 
preparo annual forecasts of the requirements whicn 
specially concern their departments, and furnish them 
to the Controller of Stores. The demands are framed on 
the previous three years’ cor, sumption, and on the basis 
that a stock of 18 months' requirements has tu be main- 
tained. The Controller of Stores prices the indents on 
the data of the latest rates paid by the India Office for 
similar articles ; puls them in type, and furnishes copies 
to the Agent for approval and transmission to the Dir- 
eetor General of Stores, India Office. Indents for 
different groups of stores are transmitted at regular 
intervals, to admit of their being dealt with conveniently 
in England ; emergent indents are submitted at any time 
as occasion arises. While indents for special stores, i.e., 
plant, machinery, etc., peculiar to departments, are 
prepared by the department concerned, the indent for 
such miscellaneous stores as are common to all depart- 
ments is prepared by the Controller of Stores ; all such 
indents are transmitted to the Director General of Stores, 
India Office, through the Agent. When stoics indented 
for from England do not arrive in time, and stocks have 
run oat, local purchases are made by the Controller on 
his own authority, up to a limit of Rs. 200 for each item. 
Eor purchases in excess cf this amount the sanction of 
the Agent or of the Railway Board is necessary in accord- 
ance with the Stores Rules. Casual and emergent 
demands for imported Stores are dealt with by the 
Controller of Stores by inviting tenders from the approved 
firms on his list. 

50. The annual contracts for indigenous stores 
generall} stipulate for delivery in railway godowns, 
where the inspection is performed by an officer of the 
Stores Department by comparison with the accepted or 
standard samples, consuming departments being consult- 
ed in the case of stores requiring technical inspection. 
When inspection during manufacture is necessary, as in 
the case of rolling stock constructed in India, an official, 
generally of the foreman class, is deputed to the works 
of the contracting firms to supervise operations, or the 
services of the Superintendent of Local Manufactures at 
Calcutta are employed. The Government Test House at 
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Alipore is also used for tests of oils, paints, etc. Occasion- 
ally, in emergent cases, supplies are ordered from reliable 
firms, without previous inspection of samples, when the 
arliclcs are of known brands or pattern, with notonsatis- . 
factory results. ' 

51. The value of the stores held in stock by the 
three State Hail wav Administrations on the 31st March 
1919 was : — 


Railway. 

Yaluo of stores in stock. 


Its. 

North Western ... 

2,72,65,000 

Eastern Bengal ... 

1,70,51,000 

Ovulh an;l R'dnlkband 

53,4,8,000 

Total 

4,96,67,000 


52, Under this head arc considered the large rail- 
way systems, for the most part State property, which are 
worked by companies domiciled in the United Kingdom 
and under contract with the Secretary of State for India. 
The. stores purchase operations of these companies are 
regarded as falling within the sphere of management 
for which each company is entirely responsible, and are 
not regulated by the Stores Rules of the Government of 
India or by any other special orders. The procedure 
adopted is, however, generally similar to that of the 
State-worked railways, except that the railway com- 
panies do not, utilise the Store Department of the India 
Office, purchases in the United Kingdom being made 
by the Hoards of Directors in London, assisted by Con- 
sulting Engineers of their own choosing. The extent to 
which these railway administrations make purchases in 
India varies considerably, but it appears from the 
evidence tendered to us that, as a whole, they fail to 
encourage or take advantage of indigenous industries, as 
far as desirable. An inspection of some of their Home 
indents suggests that generally' speaking much the 
same classes of stores are bought in the United Kingdom 
by the company' as by the State-worked railway admini- 
strations, and the same failure to make the fullest use of 
Indian manufactured goods is apparent, due to the same 
reason, namely, want of information. 

53. The values of the stores held in stock by the 
principal railway companies at the end of March 1919 
is shown below : — 


l’nilway. 

YbIuo of stores in stock. 


Rs. 

Assam-Bengal 

17,74,000 

Bengal- Nagpur ... ... ,,, 

79,40,000 

Burma ... ... ... 

56,10,000 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

1,42,85,000 

East Indian 

1,16,14,000 

Great Indinti Peninsula 

1,94,36,000 

Madras and Southern Mahralta 

70,16,000 

South Indian 

59,36,000 

Other Railways ... ... 

80,15,000 

Total 

s . ( 

7,65,30,000 


[Value of 
stocks.] 
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railways. 
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stock*.] 
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value of ° 5*1. The total amount locked up in railway stores 

stocks hold balances is thus : — 

by Indian 

railwnys. 

Its. 


Statc-workcJ railways 


07,000 


Com pany * we rkf tl r ft il way s 


7 ,fif»,r 0,000 


Grand Total 


... Id, til, ','7,000 


Tin: Akjiv. 


Departmental 55 . In nil branches of the Army th" procedure in 
orpnnsa on. f orco p or replenishment of stores is alike, in that a 
demand is prepared a! specified periods, at leaM onee a 
year, for stores of all descriptions irrespective of source 
of supply. In the cn^e of ammunition, technical instru- 
ments, lethal weapons, their spare parts and certain 
other stores there are special rules for forecasting the 
requirements of the coming year, hut for expendable or 
ordinary stores (he demand is based on the average of 
the past three years ’ consumption. The departmental 
services are organised for administration in Commands, 
Divisions ami Brigades in conformity with the general 
organisation of the Army in India. .Ml branches of 
the Army have establishments in different parts ef 
India, where stores arc stocked for their own u<*o or for 
issue to troops dependent on them. The areas of the 
establishments for executive duties are not in nil cases 
oo-terminous with those of Divisions and Brigades, nor 
with those of each other, r.p., in the ^Military Works 
Services there are thirty-five Districts and Independent 
Brigades, each of which forms the charge of an Assistant 
Commanding 31 oval Engineer, while For the Indian 
Ordnance Department there are only seven arsenals and 
four depots to undertake the supply of all ordnance 
equipment. The manner in which the annual demands 
of the several establishments is dealt with after prepar- 
ation differs somewhat, depending on the organisation of 
the branch which has been found by experience to be 
< most suitable. Thus in certain cases the demands of all 

executive establishments are cheeked and combined at 
Army Headquarters, in others the demands are dealt 
with divisionally, or partly divisionally and partly at 
Army Headquarters. 

f)G. The procedure described below is typical of 
those departments whose requirements are regularly 
recurring. Provision is made under three heads : — 


Ordnance 

procoduro. 


(«) articles obtained from England; 

(b) articles manufactured in Ordnance Eactories 
in India ; 


(c) articles purchased in India. 

Demands are prepared in printed forms according 
to the source of supply, items being grouped scctionnlly. 
These forms are scrutinised periodically and items trans- 
ferred from one heading to another as necessary; such 
transfer usually is from (a) and (b) to (c) as industries 
in India develop. 
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57. The demand for Home stores is taken in hand 
- on the 1st April of the year preceding that for which 
the demand is being prepared. Thus the demand for 
■ the year 1921-22 would be commenced on the 1st April 
1920. The demand has to be taken in hand so early, 
partly because of the time requiredribr preparation, and 
■partly because the cost must be known in advance for 
budget purposes. Ordnance equipment is classified in 
official ‘vocabularies’ by sections, and is stored in 
arsenals by groups of sections ; the number of items in 
-a group varies from one to three thousand. The 
Store-holder responsible for the custody and care of the 
•stores prepares the demand. He is expected to have an 
intimate knowledge of his stores, the purposes for which 
they are issued, and the rules authorising their issue. 
His work is checked by a divisional officer who is 
responsible for the supervision of one or more groups ; 
and the ordnance officer in charge of the arsenal also 
scrutinises the demand, checking important items and 
any which for special reasons require his attention. 
.Column one of the annual demand form shows the 
actual issues of the past three years. If these figures 
vary greatly the reason is enquired into through the 
detailed issues recorded in the ledgers, and due allowance 
is made for any special cause. As the demands arrive 
at the office of the Director of Equipment and Ordnance 
Stores the items are abstracted into a form showing the 
amounts demanded by each establishment. This summary 
is then sorutinised by expert clerks who are acquainted 
with prospective changes of. equipment and future pro- 
grammes, and who are thus able to check and bring up- 
to-date the demands of the establishments. The annual 
demands as received also show the stocks in ’hand and 
under order on the 1st April, and where any demand 
has been made, which is > nob based on the figures of the 
past three years’ issues, an explanation is given. After 
allowing for surpluses, which may have accumulated at 
any establishments owiDg to abnormal circumstances, 
'the total requirements for the whole department are 
arrived at, and a' printed and hound demand is prepared, 
priced, and submitted to the India Office. In the 
case of requirements for the ordnance factories, the 
•work of preparation of the annual demand conti- 
nues throughout the year, and section by section is 
is printed as ready and sent to England. 

58. Demands under ( b ) and (c) are similarly pre-' 
pared. Those on ordnance factories, are n'otified to 
the Director General of Ordnance, who places work 
orders on the factories concerned. The requirements of 
indigenous stores are divided into three categories, 
classed as * local purchase,’ ‘ anuual contract,’ and ‘ group 
" contract.’ In the first category the requirements are so 
- small that it is not considered 'worth while to look be- 
yond the station of the demanding officer, who is 
authorised to obtain items so classified in his own sta- 
tion ; the rates to be paid, and the shop or firm from 
which purchased, are matters for Jlie executive officer 
concerned. Eor articles in the second category (* annual 
contract ’), the executive officer has to invite public ten: 
ders, by advertisement in the local Gazette, and in the 
leading newspapers, both English and vernacular. The 
rates tendered are entered in a summary and submitted, 
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with Iho recommendations of flic executive officer, to 
the Director of Equipment and Ordnance Stores for 
approval. The rates arc compared with those previous- 
ly paid in the same district and with prices being ten- 
dered for similar articles in other areas; the lowest 
quotations from reliable contractors are approved un- 
less, as occasionally happens, it is cheaper to get the 
items from elsewhere, talcing into consideration tho 
additional cost of freight from a greater distance. For 
articles classified as ‘group contract' tho Director of 
Equipment and Ordnance Stores himself invite*' tenders, 
advertising in a similar way. Such articles would he 
eonl, soap, oils flannelette, tents, etc., i.c., ai tides 
required in grcit numbers, or not everywhere procur- 
able, oi more suitably provided by specially equipped 
firms. In some ca«cs tho contract would be for a Wm 
of years extending to live, and the contractor mieht he 
required to maintain a reserve of the finished article or 
of raw materials, such being open to inspedioi by 
appointed .Facers without notice. 

50. The stores under contract art: delivered ns a 
rule at the depot or arsenal which demanded them. 
Occasionally, for some special reason, stores for one 
establishment arc received at another, this is . not 
unusual hi the case of * group contract’ articles. The 
stores, accompanied by an invoice quoting the authority 
for their supply, are, on receipt at the arsenal or depot, 
inspected and compared with the sealed sample or 
specification. Formerly, this inspection was carried out 
by the ordnance officer in charge, hut more recently 
inspectors' have F en appointed to carry out tins duty. 
This inspection is a detailed one, every item under sup- 
ply being handled and scrutinise 1 by the subordinates 
of the inspection branch and sorted out into three lots, 
lit for receipt, doubtful, ami unfit for receipt ; the in- 
specting officer then examines, and pns-es or rejects 
them. After this the invoice is completed according to 
his decision, and the accepted stores are brought to 
account, the ledger and folio of their posting being 
entered it. tbe invoice This invoice, together with t he 
rejected ‘•‘ores, is returned to the contractor, the reason 
for rejection of all items not passed being entered .in 
the invoice The contractor then completes the invoice 
as a bill, and after obtaining the countersignature of the 
officer in charge presents it for payment to the local 

’treasury office. 

* 

GO. Annual imlcuts are based on the consumption 
of the preceding three years and their preparation 
occupies about six months. Articles of indigenous 
orgin are demanded separately from those of Home 
Supply, which include certain requirements for the vessels 
of the Eoyal Navy. Thu standard of stores supplied to 
the Royal Navy is a very high one and stores must be 
up to tho Admiralty specific ition. For indigenous stores 
tenders are invited every six months. 

CL In the Military Works Services, whose main 
duty is in connection with new and varying works, provi- 
sion of stores is made as required for each measaro and 
on dates convenient for the purpose. In such eases the 
indents are not co-ordinated at Army Headquarters, but 
arc submitted divisionally direct to the Director General 
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of Stores, Indin Office. In the cauj of a large project 
involving ithe erection of a number of similar buildings 
in Tarious stations, it is some times found convenient to 
send one consolidated indent for English, stores from the 
office of the Director General'of Military Works. Local 
purchases are made, from time to time as may be 
necessary, by Assistant Commanding Royal Engineers 
mho arrange for their omn inspection, but it may be 
noted i hat Assistant Commanding Royal Engineers are 
located in the presidency ton ns and at Karachi and these 
officers are available for, and frequently perform the 
duty of, both purchase and inspection on behalf of 
up-country districts, f n respect of machinery, a fully 
technically qualified offioer is posted to" the staff of each 
Chief Engiueer of a command, in addition to an expert 
in the Director General’s Office. The Military Works 
Services may thus be defined, in lespeet of purchase of 
stores, as a department which, to a large degree, exercises 
the functions of a central purchasing agency, and which 
is capable, under its own Director General, of extending 
those fuuctious to a marked degree'. 

- G2. In the Supply and Transport Corps the Deputy 
Director of Stocks receives estimates of requirements 
from Assistant Directors, Supply and Transport, of 
Divisions, and after co-ordinating these with the exist- 
ing stocks, sanctioned reserves, and current forward 
arrangements, makes demands on the Controller 
of Contracts. After extracting those items which 
can he arranged for at suitable prices in India the 
Controller frames the demand and obtains the approval 
of the Quartermaster General and the Einance Depart- 
ment to liis indent, which is then transmitted to the 
Director General of Stores, India Office. 

63. Eor mechanical transport stores tire Central 
Depot at Chaklala makes provision for all technical 
stores, other than vehicles which are dealt with by the 
Mechanical Transport Directorate at Army Headquarters. 
Demands for these stores arc not compiled annually but 
are formulated whenever necessary to replenish stocks 
on the basis oE the average rate of demand ior six 
months, subject to the latitude permitted by a maximum 
and minimum stock formula. 

64. The stores for the Eoval Air Eorce arc divided 
into two classes ( i ) technical (it) other stores, i.e., any- 
thing not part of an aeroplane or its engine. The former 
are obtained by indent on the Air Ministry through the 
Director Geneial of Stores, India Office. The latter are 
obtained entirely through the Quaitermaster General in 
India. Requirements of indigenous store* are small, 
timber being the chief item. 

65. Medioal stoies required by government institu- 
tions, both civil and military, are purchased and distri- 
buted by the Medical Store Depots, Calcutta, Lahore 
Cantonment, Madras, Bombay and Rangoon. Stores 
required by the Medioal Stores Department are obtained 
from three sources : — 

(i) England. 

(ii) Civil Departments in India. 

(iii) Suppliers in India. 
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Many of the requirements of the Department are 
manufactured in, and obtained from, the laboratories of 
the Lahore Cantonment, Madras and Bombay depots 
from raw materials, oither imported or indigenous. 

(50. Annual indents for stores to be imported from 
England are prepared by Medical Storekeepers and 
submitted to the office of the Director General, Indian 
Medical Service, on the 15th August of the year preced- 
ing that to which they relate. Requirements are 
calculated on the basis that eaoh depot should hold a 
stock of non-perishable articles equivalent to the expendi- 
ture of the three previous years, and of perishable articles 
equivalent to half the expenditure of the same three years. 
On receipt from Medical Storekeepers, the indents are 
consolidated in the offico of the Director General, Indian 
Medical Service, and despatched to the Director General 
of Stores, India Office, early in the financial year for 
direct supply to each Medical Store Depot.. Supplement- 
ary indents on the India Offico are also submitted from 
time to time as required. All indents are priced in the 
Director General's Office from contract rates received 
direct from the India Office. In arriving at the actual 
quantities required from England, surplus stocks avail- 
able at depots are taken into consideration, and surpluses, 
are transferred from one depot to another thus avoiding 
overstocking. 

67. Such drugs as quinine, opium, morphia, con- 
fiscated cocaine, etc., are obtained from civil depart- 
ments in India. 


[From GS. Articles which can be satisfactorily’ obtained 

MB locally arc, in most cases, obtained by annual contract. 

tenders being invited from agents, contractors, and 
tradesmen by means of advertisements, in newspapers, 
go' ernment gazettes, etc. Motion the tendered rates or 
san pics arc not considered favourable, requirements are 
purchased either out of contract in -tho local market, 
or through other Medical Store Depots where local 
prices are found to be more favourable. After 
tenders are opened they are entered by each Medical 
Storekeeper in a comparative statement which is des- 
patched, with recommendations, to the Director General, 
Indian Medical Service, who, after considering the 
various quotations, sanctions the annual contracts. The 
comparative statement is then returned to the Medical 
Storekeeper concerned with the Director General’s 
orders endorsed thereon. Purchase of local articles out 
of contract is also sanctioned by the Director General. 
The Government of India have recent lyjjr anted con- 
tractual powers to Medical Storekeepers up" to Rs. 1,000 
per annum in the case of any one article. 


Public Works Department. 


69. The public works in each province are divided 
up for administrative purposes into circles in charge of 
Superintending Engineers ; each circle consists of a 
number of executive charges called divisions under 
Executive Engineers ’who do not, as a rale, hold stock, 
although in certain provinces, i.e., Madras and Burma, 
central stores are maintained for the province as a 
whole. In Madras a stock of about Rs. 12 lakh i is 
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maintained ; tlie Superintendent, Public Works Depart- 
ment Stores, consolidates all indents from divisions on 
the Store Department of the India Office and in addition 
submits an annual indent to recoup stocks of ordinary 
articles, such as paints, fittings, met ah, etc., on the 
basis of the annual consumption of tbe last three years. 
In Rangoon the stock consists mostly of metals to the 
value of about Rs. 7 lakhs ; the procedure for obtaining 
stores from England is similar to that prevailing in 
Madras. In other provinces indents on the Store De- 
partment of the India Office are submitted by Superin- 
tending Engineers. Petty stores are usually supplied 
under annual contracts, and other material as required 
by tender. If the recommendation of the Public 
Works Department Reorganisation Committee that 
contracts shall be entered into for complete works, con- 
tractors being encouraged to supply all the materials 
-required for their construction, is carried into effect 
there will be little necessity to arrange for the supply of 
imported building materials in ordinary use. 

Telegraph Department. 

70. The Superintendent of Telegraph Stores, 
Calcutta, purchases practically all indigenous stores 
required by the Telegraph Department in the local 
market ; these amount to about Rs. 5 lakhs annually ; 
purchases of coal, ooke and pig iron, etc , required for 
the Telegraph Workshops are purchased by the Superin- 
tendent of the shops. 'J he Superintendent of Stores also 
prepares and sends to the India Office the annual indent 
for construction and general stores Indents for instru- 
ments and cables are prepared by tbe Chief Electrician, 

. and those for consumable material for the shops are 
made out by the Superintendent, Telegraph Workshops. 
Indents are based on the average annual consumption 
of the last three years. 

Post Ofeice. 

v 

71. Very few stores are obtained from the India 
Office, those procured in India are usually supplied on 

* contracts made by the Post Masters General of the nine 
circles into which India is divided, The contract for 
postal bags is negotiated by the Director General, Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

Printing, Stationery and Stamps. 

72. About 80 per cent of the stores supplied are 
the produce of India. Twelve months stool's of imported 
stores are maintained. Articles, such as typewriters 
and duplicators, which are of American make are pur- 
chased in India. Annual indents representing a year’s 
consumption are submitted in March to the Director 
General of Stores at the India Office, one year before 
the articles are actually required. Country made paper 
is purchased on contracts from Indian mills entered 
into by the Controller for periods of one or more years 
and is delivered into the Controller’s store at Calcutta 
for small consumers, or direct to presses and others 
who are large consumers. Country made articles, other 
than paper, are purchased on annual contracts made on 
consideration of rates. All paper and other materials 
are tested and examined before being passed into the 
public service. 
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His Majesty’s Mint. 

i 73. The procedure in the mints is to obtain im- 
ported stores required regularly by annnal indents on 
the Director General of Stores, India Office, and to 
purchase all other ' requirements, except coal and coke, 
through a general contractor at schedule rates. Stores 
of local manufacture used in large quantities are the, 
subject of an advertised annual contract. Items but 
seldom required are tendered for on enquiry by several 
merchants and the best tender accepted. The whole- 
sale merchant is dealt with wherever possible. 

* Other Civil Departments. 

74-. Other Civil Departments, except Jails and 
Police whose purchases of textiles for uniforms form a 
large item in their expenditure, do not individually or 
collectively expend large sums on stores and the bulk 
of their purchases are made in India. Many depart- 
ments undertake research and experimental work and 
are empowered to obtain scientific instruments and 
machinery direct from the makers ; their indents on the . 
Director General of Stores at the India Office are thus 
proportionately small. 

Need for a 75. It will be seen that there is no inter-depart- 

organisation mental centralisation of purchase, but that, in general, 
iDaia. stores of local production are bought by appropriate* 
departmental officers, and imported-stores (except when 
bought locally in small quantities under the special 
provisions of the Stores Rules) are procured by separate 
departmental indents on the Director General of 
Stores, India Office ; these indents give the estimated • 
cost of each item and this is taken as an indication , of 
the extent to which funds have been earmarked to cover _ 
the cost of the stores. It is the practice of the Director 
General of Stores, when the expenditure is likely to 
differ materially from the amounts so estimated, to 
inform the indenting officer and to await his further 
instructions ; substantial savings in the estimates of cost 
are also notified. The special considerations needing 
the attention of the Committee in respect of the pur- 
chase of indigenous and imported stores will be discussed 
more fully in Chapters VII and VIII following. It 
will, however, he evident at once that, as experience 
has„ confirmed, local officials in India must be greatly 
handicapped in obtaining their requirements ; and in the^ 
absence of any central authority possessing an adequate - 
knowledge of Indian resources, and of an organization 
competent to place orders and to see that they are ' 
properly met, are often practically forced into the 
English market. * ’ ' 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Government factories. . 

76. Although the work done in the various govern- 
ment .workshops and factories throughout India obvious- 
ly employs local labour and other local resources to a 
very large extent, the conditions attaching to such work 
are so special that the case of these institutions appear 
to us to' require particular attention. They undertake 
in the aggregate a large amount' of manufacturing and 
repair work of particular classes some of which at least 
might be distributed to commercial firms, and, in' the 
absence of such a 'distribution, not only do they not 
afford encouragement to private enterprise in the' coun- 
try, but they positively discourage it by the mainten- 
ance of an organised opposition, which has. the advan- 
tage of practical freedom from the need of showing a 
financial profit on its working. The result cannot but 
be disadvantageous to private enterprise ; by failing to 
broaden the basis of supply of .particular kinds of goods 
it has the effect of limiting unduly resources which may 
be of vital importance in time of war, when demands 
are suddenly increased to an extent out of all proportion 
to the capacity of the specialised factories, and outside 
supplies may be cut off. "We have therefore devoted 
special consideration to the question of maintenance by 
Government of factories for special purposes, and have 
reached the conclusion that it would be advantageous 
on the whole for Government to adopt, in this matter, a 
more definite policy of reliance on private enterprise 
than is at present indicated. The existing government 
factories fall into three classes, the consideration of 
which involves different principles according as to whe- 
ther the factories are maintained merely as a matter of 
convenience to do work which otherwise might he en- 
trusted to private firms ; are intended more particularly 
to serve as a stand-by in time of war (including ord- 
nance factories which manufacture articles whose nature 
suggests that direct government control is essential) ; 
or are designed to serve as pioneer factories to introduce 
ard establish some new industry. Before, however, 
considering the particular kinds of factory in question, 
attention may be drawn to one general aspect of the case 
on which stress has been laid by many witnesses ; that is 
the question of relative economy. 

77. It has frequently been urged upon our consider- 
ation that justification of the maintenance of particular 
government factories is to he found in the claim, that 
these enable the requirements of Government to be 
supplied more economically than if the work were given 
out to private firms. "We regret, however, that we have 
not usually been able to obtain reliable accounts which 
would show beyond doubt whether the claim, that such 
economy is attained, can be established. It is obvious 
that the officers who maintained this view may ^.easily 
have been misled as to the results secured ■; and we have 
little doubt that, if the truth could be ascertained, it would 
be manifest that government workshops could not suc- 
cessfully compete with private firms, after making all 
reasonable allowance for profit. To take a case in point, 
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the example of a railway locomotive shop may he con- 
sidered. The professional capacity of the staff employed 
in such a shop, and the excellence of the work turned 
out may be above question, but it must he evident that 
similar staff employed by a commercial engineering firm, 
which is constantly checking the value of the work done 
in competition with others by the practical test of 
dividend earning capacity, has an ever-present incentive 
to put forth an effort towards efficiency and economy 
which is lacking in the case of a railway whose profits 
or losses (even if these ever come under so searching a 
scrutiny) can be but slightly affected by the workshop 
results. This is, we believe, the general result of ex- 
perience all the world over, and it involves no reflection 
upon the individuals employed in the railway workshop 
to suggest that they must suffer some loss of efficiency 
by not being subjected to the influence of this incentive. 
But, though it must always bean important factor, we 
do not think that the question of economy, even if it 
could be authoritatively determined, is the one on which 
the answer to the question, whether or not a govern- 
ment factory should be maintained, should solely 
depend. To say that, if the State can manufacture a 
particular class of the goods, which it requires, more 
cheaply than it could buy similar articles from a private 
manufacturer, then it should do so, would be definitely 
to recognise the principle of government trading, and 
while this might conceivably lead to some special classes 
of goods being obtained at a slightly lower cost, this 
consideration might well be outweighed by the indirect 
benefits to the community incidental to the existence 
of successful industrial enterprises. We think, therefore, 
that the "question of maintaining government work- 
shops should be determined by the more immediate 
considerations of their convenience, and, in certain 
cases, of their necessity as means of national insurance, 
or as pioneers of industry. Typical cases of factories to 
which these considerations apply, are : — 

(a) Government factories which are maintained mainly 

on the ground of convenience. 

Hallway Workshops, 

Telegraph Department Workshops, 

Mathematical Instrument Office Workshops, 
Public Works Department Workshops. 

(b) Government factories which are maintained mainly as 

a measrre of national insurance. 

Ordnance factories, 

Army Clothing- factories, 

Boyal Indian Marine Dockyards. 

(<?) Government factories tohich are maintained as 
pioneers of industry. 

Medical Store Depots (factories), 

Government Turpentine and other pioneer fac- 
tories. 

, It will he convenient briefly to consider these in- 
dividually. 
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78. In the early days oi' railways in India and 
before the expansion of the country’s industries, it was shops, 
necessary for railway administrations to make provi- 
sion as far as possible for the manufacture and repair 

of as many of their requirements as was feasible. The 
position is*altere& by the development which has taken 
place in the iron and steel industries in India, and good 
facilities now exist for the manufacture in this country 
by private firms of many of the stores, appliances, and 
plant required ; indeed signs are not wanting that, in 
the not far distant future, practically the whole of the 
equipment necessary for railways may he available fiom 
indigenous sources of supply. We may refer here to the 
opinion recorded in 1906 by Sir A. Rendal, late Con- 
sulting Engineer to the India Office, when comment- 
ing on the report of the Stores Committee of 1906 : — 

“ I have always been an advocate for the encourage- 
ment of the industries of India by the manu- 
facture of railway material in India, not 
only as a duty to her labouring classes, but 
as a means of, in some measure, freeing her 
from the disastrous effect on her railway 
finance of the high prices which sometimes 
prevail in England. I have, therefore, with 
some, and I hope increasing effect, urged 
the construction of locomotives, rolling 
sloclt, permanent-way material and other 
railway plant, in the various railway work- 
shops. and though I have not been so anxious 
to see railway work done in private Indian 
shops., yet I have advised the placing of a 
good deal of work with them. " (Secret irv 
of State’s Despatch No. 21-Finaucial-Stores, 
of 18th October 1907.) 

Conditions however are different to those prevailing 
when the above note was written, and the expansion of 
private enterprise, and improvement of equipment and 
standard of outturn, due largely to the impetus given 
hv the war, warrant our recommendation to place rail- 
way and other government contracts with private firms, 
with the confidence that our trust will not be misplaced. 

We recognise that ample facilities must he main- 
tained by railway administrations for keeping their 
plant and rolling stock inefficient working order; but the 
railway workshops are equipped in some cases for a class 
of manufacture which wo think falls outside their pr >per 
sphere and which we consider should not be encouraged. 

The combining in a railway system of wliai might be 
termed its legitimate work, i.e., the transportation of 
goods and passengers and upkeep of the equipment 
necessary for their service, with the work of manufactur- 
ing material and plant required adds to the possibilities of 
' danger when labour troubles arise. We consider that 
Government should encourage the development of in- 
dustries in India by placing with industrial firms as 
far as possible the manufacture of its requirements for 
all State-worked railways, and that railway v. orkshops 
should be miiutaiued mainly for purposes of repair and 
experimental work. 

79. These are kept up principally for the purpose ralegrapfc 
of assembling and carrying out repairs to instruments workshop!, 
and plant used by the department. Much of, the work 

is of a technical nature and requires the attention of 
experts trained in the department ; on the other hand, 
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a considerable amount of manufacturing work is carried 
out similar to that already being done by many private 
manufacturing firms in {be country. In this rase 
especially, the argument regarding the greater economy 
of the government factories, discussed in the opening 
portion of this chapter, lias been advanced. Even if 
particular articles have been manufactured more 
cheaply than they could have been bought, we cannot 
believe that this would hold good as a general .rule, 
or, for the reasons already given, that it should domi- 
nate the action of Government. We recommend that 
these workshops should be maintained for the purpose 
of carrying out the assembly and repair of instruments 
and other technical appliances, hut should not manu- 
facture stores which can be made satisfactorily by 
competing firms ; in our opinion these stores can usually 
be purchased more cheaply from private firms if a true 
comparison of price is made. 

80. The mathematical instrument office exists 
principally for the upkeep and repair of surveying and 
other instruments, and for the issue of instruments to 
government departments; it carries out the manufacture 
of certain instruments and is also responsible for the 
purchase of new ones. Most of its work is of a special - 
character requiring a trained expert staff, but indus- 
trial firms have recently entered the field of scientific 
instrument manufacture, and are capable of producing 
efficient and satisfactory work. As in the case of the 
telegraph workshops, so we consider here that only such 
articles as cannot be obtained satisfactorily from indige- 
nous supiply should be manufactured by the department. 
The Indian workman has proved himself capable of 
carrying out work requiring great delicacy and accuracy, 
and Government can undoubtedly give much encourage- 
ment to this' industry in particular by placing its orders 
with private firms in India. 

81. We endorse the following observations made 
on this subject by the Public Works Department Re- 
organisation Committee in paragraph 29 of their 
report : — 

“ The same remarks apply, to a large extent, to 
the maintenance of workshops. We consi- 
der that •, there is no justification for the 
maintenance of workshops by Government 
except in the cases of temporary shops bn 
large outlying works, where private enter- 
prise is not available, and of small shops 
utilised solely for the execution of petty 
repairs. A workshop on any large scale can 
hardly be run economically unless the 
fluctuating demand for special work is sup- 
plemented by the more or less ' constant 
demand for standard articles, and it is parti- 
cularly in regard to the latter that we con- 
sider government competition with private- 
enterprise to be undesirable. The evidence 
that work executed in government, shops is 
cheap is inconclusive in the absence of profit 
and loss accounts of fiiese undertakings, and 
in the larger centres competition will pre- 
vent abnormal inflation of prices. An inquiry 
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into tlie workshop maintained by the public 
works department at Itoorkee in the TJnited 
Provinces led to its abolition, and there is 
less justification for the maintenance of snob 
workshops in more advanced piovinces like 
Madras. We therefore recommend that 
government 'workshops should he abolished, 
with the exception of those specified above, 
and private enterprise aided by the limita- 
tion of government competition and the 
addition of government trade to private 
trade. "We realise that the abolition of the 
existing shops must be gradual, but we con- 
sider that the manufacture of articles of 
stock pattern therein should cense immedi- 
ately, and that the use of such stock 
patterns should be insisted upon wherever 
possible.” 

82. The Indian Ordnance Factories include the 
Gun and Shell Factories at Cossipore and Ishapore ; the 
Rifle Factory, Ishapore ; the Small Arms Ammunition 
Factories at Dum-Dum and Rirkee ; the Gun Carriage 
Factory, Jubblpore; the Cordite Factory near Coonoor; 
the Acetone Factory near Nasik; and the Harness and 
Saddlery Factory at Cawnpore. As regards these fac- 
tories in general, we are of opinion that Government 
should maintain those which manufacture lethal 
weapons and such warlike stores os it is politic to 
continue to manufacture, either entirely or mainly, in 
government factories. Put in respect of stores which 
•can he looked upon as of ordinary manufacture, e.g., 
harness, saddlery, clothing, accoutrements, carts, 
wagons, etc., the policy should be to distribute the 
work to private firms to the extent found practi- 
cable without loss of efficiency. The standard of work 
in government and departmental workshops is a 
high one ; by diverting work of this nature to outside 
firms their standard should he improved by degrees, to 
the extent of their becoming competent to undertake 
commercial manufactures, which at present are beyond 
their scope. Further there are items of munitions, 
within the power of Indian firms to manufacture, the 
expenditure of which in war time increases to an enor- 
mous extent, and beyond possibility of being met by the 
ordnance factories alone, even allowing for recent 
extensions. Although sharing the peace requirements 
of such items with private manufacturers may, owing to 
the smallness of the orders, result in only an insignifi- 
cant increase to a firm’s business, yet this steady manufac- 
ture of certain types of munitions familiarises several 
firms with this class of work; consequently on the out- 
break of war, the enormously increased requirements 
can be promptly met by the smocth and rapid expansion 
- of the firms in question on the necessary lines. 

33. This sharing cf annual work orders with 
private firms involves two disadvantages to an ordnance 
factory. During peace time there is a lack of employ - 
-ment for the permanent supervising staff, which must 
always be maintained at a strength commensurate with 
the capacity of the factory. On the other hand, smooth 
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and rapid expansion of private firms to their full capacity 
on war work necessitates the upkeep during peace of 
specifications, gauges, patterns, jigs, etc., and it seems 
possible that this might afford employment to the staff 
of the ordnance factories. Moreover it is a general 
complaint that Government moves slowly, and, in an 
age of progress, official technical institutions are wont 
to deplore that, on this account, they are unable to keep 
pace with the times. Probably leisure on the part of 
an ordnance factory staff would afford the opportunity 
for Research work which otherwise is not available, and 
on the uhole this disadvantage might be ignored. The 
other disadvantage to the factory administration is 
that, on the outbreak of war, workmen of tho desired 
standard may not he readily forthcoming to enable the 
factory to work at once at its full capacity ; the point 
is one that cannot be appreciated exactly beforehand. 
The Committee are of opinion that, considering together 
the encouragement of Indian industries and the insur- 
ance for war purposes given thereby, the balance lies in 
favour of sharing the work with private manufacturers ; 
and they observe that this recommendation is in accord- 
ance with the policy which has long been accepted in 
the United Kingdom. 

S4. We have discussed this matter with the res- 
ponsible Army officers concerned, and find some of them 
averse to being required to give up any part of the work 
because the annual requirements in peace time do not 
fully occupy the government factories. Any sharing 
of work orders with private firms reduces tho volume 
of work over which the irreduciole overhead charges 
can he spread, and this might lead to unfavourable 
criticism ou the part of the .Finance Department. We 
have carefully considered this matter, and are of opinion 
that it should be regarded from a broader point of view 
as a matter of policy. It is admitted that ordnance 
factories must be maintained for strategical and insur- 
ance purposes ; this being so, it is manifest that cost 
of outturn cannot he made the prime factor in coming 
to a conclusion. The lesson of the great war is that 
ability to expand the resources of the country, so that 
they may be ( able to meet promptly the enormous 
demands of the modern battlefield, is the first essential. 
To jeopardise this possibility by appreciating, as divid- 
end earners, institutions which exist primarily for 
insurance appears to us to be shortsighted. 

SB. The case of the Government Harness and 
Saddlery Factory, Cawnpore, is one which requires 
consideration. We are informed by the militaiy autho- 
- rities that the demand in India for leather of any 
description is so groat, that, there is little incentive for 
manufacturers to attain the standard of government 
requirements; articles rejected on an Army contract 
arc readily saleable in (he public market at even better 
rates, this, no doubt, accounts for the survival to the pre- 
sent day of the Harness and Saddlery Factory, in spite of 
previous recommendation to the contrary ; hut, with the 
industrial awakening of India, a change may confidently 
be anticipated. The numerous tanneries, which have 
recently come into existence, indicate India’s desire to 
secure profits by competing in the world markets for 
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CHAPTER VT. 

Relations with local Governments, etc. 

91. It is necessary to take account of the altered 
position of provincial Governments due to the Preforms 
Act. The question has been considered by us in two 
aspects ; first with reference to the legal position under 
the draft Rules which have been framed under the 
Government of India Act ; and secondly with regard to 
the practical considerations which we think should be 
borne in mind. A good deal depends on the light in' 
which the purchase of stores is viewed : it may be re- 
garded as a ‘ subject 5 in itself, as the Government of 
India appear hitherto to have regarded it ; or may, on 
the other hand, be viewed as an operation ancillary to 
the particular service for wliic-q the stores in each case 
are required. The draft Rules are at present only pro- 
visional, and we understand that our recommendations 
will be taken into account before their final shape is 
determined so far as concerns the purchase of stores. We 
observe that ‘ stores ’ has been provisionally classified as 
a central subject; while the following have been classed 
as provincial, those marked with au 'asterisk being also 
proposed for transfer to ministers : — 

‘‘‘Medical Administration, including hospitals and 
dispensaries, etc. 

‘Public Works, including light and feeder rail- 
i ways, etc., water "supplies, irrigation, 

water-power and storage. 

. "Agriculture. 

Eo rests (* transferred in Bombay only). 

^Development of Industries. 

Minor Ports. 

Inland Waterways. 

Police. 

Prisons. 

All these subjects entail considerable expenditure 
in the supply of stores, we have seen (Chapter II, para- 
graph 12) that the expenditure on-public works aoconnts 
for about 40 per cent, of the provincial expenditure, 
a percentage which is likely to increase with the ex- 
pansion of light -railways, educational buildings, and the 
, improvement of roads, and construction of feeder roads 
which is certain to follow the increasing use of motor 
transport. 

It is laid down in Rule 12 that : — 

“ subject to the provision of -these rules provin- 
cial subjects shall be administered by the 
local Government But, save in the case 
of transferred subjects, nothing in these 
rules shall derogate^ from the power of 
superintendence, direction, and control, con- 
ferred on the Governor-General in Council 
by the Act ; ” 

and with Ibis may be read the provisions of Schedule 
III — Rule 2 — paragraph (vii), which states that : — 

ji 
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“ the previous sanction, of the Secretary of State 
in Council is necessary to any expenditure 
upon the purchase of stores, either in the 
United Kingdom or in Tndia, otherwise than 
, in accordance with such rules as may he 

made on this behalf by the Secretary of 
State in Council ; ~ 

Rule 47 provides that : — 

“ the powers of superintendence, direction, and 
control, over the local Government vested 
in the Governor-General in Council under 
the Act, shall, in relation to transferred 
subjects, be exercised only for the following 
purposes namely : — 

/ 

(l).to safeguard the administration of central 
subjects. 

“'(2) to decide question arising between two 
provinces, in cases where the provinces 
. concerned fail to arrive at an agreement.” 

rom a consideration' of these rules it would seem 
that, if they were enacted in their present'form, the 
Imperial Government would have complete control over 
local Governments as regards their purchases of stores, 
partly in virtue of Section 45 of the Act, and partly in 
virtue of Rule i? which would enable control to be 
exercised over the pui-chase of stores for transferred 
departments. 

92 We do not, however, regard it as a practical 
proposition that local Governments should be compelled 
to subject themselves in general to the guidance of the 
Indiau Stores Department in respect of purchase of stores, 
but we consider that, at least as far as concerns stores of 
indigenous origin and local manufacture, it will only be 
in consonance with the spirit underlying the wide -dele- 
gation of powers under the Reforms Scheme that local 
Governments should exorcise complete freedom of action 
and should thus not be bound to conform to the rules 
prescribed for the guidance of imperial departments, or 
be forced, though they should be welcome if they so 
desire, to utilise the services of the Indian Stores De- 
partment. But as regards imported stoves the case 
presents itself to us in another light. It will be clear,' 
from the discussions in this report, that the develop- 
ment of Indian industries must depend to a large extent 
on the adoption of a wise stores policy, and we think it" 
manifest that, if our conclusions as to the shape this 
should assume are sound as regards the effect of pur- . 
chases for imperial needs, they must be equally so as 
regards that of purchases for other purposes. We kope,_. 
therefore, that, apart from all question of compulsion, 
it will he recognised by .all concerned, that local .Gov- 
ernments should be ,guided by the rules laid down by 
the Government of India regarding the purchase of 
imported stores, and that their demands should he made 
in conformity with the procedure proposed by us for 
imperial depaitments. Dor the foregoing reasons we 
are disposed to recommend that the purchase of stores 
should still be treated, for legislative purposes, as a 
‘ subject ’ rather than as an incidental function of 
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administration ; but that if should be divided, for the 
purpose of the rules under the Goremment of India 
Act, into two categories, namely : — 

(«) Purchase of imported stores , to be a central 
subject, controlled by the Government of 
India, and 

«£» 

(b) Purchase of jt ores of indigenous origin or 
local manufacture for provincial require * 

. ments, to bo a provincial, and, we think, 

a transferred subject. 

' 03. Two members of the Committee (Messrs. Lalji 

Naranji and Milki Ram), while in general agreement 
yrith the principle underlying the foregoing observa- 
tions, do not consider that the discretion of local 
Governments should be fettered in the matter of the 
purchase of imported, any more than in that of in- 
digenous, stores. They are of the opinion that the 
policy of purchase, in both cases, should be left to the 
decision' of tlie local Governments ; though they antici- 
pate that the conclusion these will arrive at will be in 
conformity with that indicated by the Committee, and 
therefore that they will readily adopt, in respect of 
provincial requirements of imported stores, the same 
rules and procedure as prescribed in the interests of the 
utilisation and development of Indian industries by the 
Government of India for the imperial services. It 
would follow, if this opinion be accepted, that ‘ stores ’ 
as a whole should be' classified as a provincial (transfer- 
red) subject instead of being subdivided into central 
and provincial categories as proposed by the majority. 
In expressing this view, these two members are inspired 
both by a consideration of the policy of the Reforms 
Scheme, by which the majority have also been influenc- 
ed though not quite to the same extent, _ and by the 
'reflection that the purchases of imported stores for pro- 
vincial requirements constitute a relatively small part 
of the agregate purchases made by Government. 

94. The freedom proposed in respect of local pur- 
chases may involve the possibility of some unnecessary 
expense hiring iucurred by provincial Governments if 
they make independent purchases, but there will be the 
check of public criticism and in particular that of tho 
provincial Accounts Committees. We do not attach 
much importance to the consideration that local Govern- 
ments, acting independently, may be competing in 
the same, market for stores of local manufacture ; their 
purchases are seldom relatively so large as to make this 
a matter of great importance, and, beyond advising that 
they should take advantage of the option of using the 
Indian Stores Department we do not think the case needs 
to he legislated for specially. Local Governments will, 
no doubt, appreciate the facilities offered by our proposed _ 
organization for undertaking purchase and inspection 
on their behalf, and for meeting any wishes they may 
express regarding the steps to be taken in complying 
with their requirements. 

95. Similar considerations apply to companies 
working government railways which at present are free 
agents and make their own arrangements for the pur- 
chase of their requirements as explained in Chapter 17. 
The general concensus of opinion of railway witnesses 
iB that, as regards imported stores, the companies 
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should not buy through the Si ore Department of 
the India Office ; and that, as regards indigenous stores, 
the existing arrangements are satisfactory. We trust 
that, by its efficiency, the Indian Stores Department will 
impress these, and other -public bodies, such as 
municipalities, ci(v corporations and port trusts, with 
the advantages to bo gained from utilizing the new 
agency. We suggest, however, for the consideration of 
Government that, according as their existing agree- 
ments expire, railway companies, if continued as manag- 
ing agents for State railways, should he required to con- 
form to the imperial system of procuring stores and use 
the Indian Stores Department for the purpose both in 
India and in the United Kingdom. No railway com- 
pany should, however, be required to change their 
consulting engineers without the consent of their Board 
of Directors. It appears to us also that, should any 
Indian Native States dcsiro to take advantage of the 
facilities offered by the new department, they should be 
free fo do so on the same conditions as apply to quasi- 
public bodies and to such extent as they may desire. 

9G. We do not contemplate any charge being 
levied on imperial departments for the services of the 
Indian Stores Department. Our view "is that tho now 
department will bear the same relation to imperial 
departments in respect of stores as the provincial Public 
Works Department does to other departments of a local 
Government in respect of the erection of buildings 
required by them. In the case of provincial depait- 
ments and railway companies wc make the same re- 
commendation, hut for another reason. We recognise 
that it is customary for the central and provincial Gov- 
ernments to make a charge for services rendered by 
their respective departments to each other, and that 
under the Deforms Scheme the revenues of Provincial 
Governments will he, to a much larger extent than 
formerly, independent of the Government of India since 
they will retain control of provincial balances. More- 
over, the Store Department of the India office at present 
debits local Governments with departmental charges for 
"stores supplied to them. We, however, consider that, as 
an inducement to local Governments and railway com- 
panies to make use of the new department, this charge 
might well he waived, and we think this concession a 
small price to pay for securing their 'co-operation. In the 
case of Indian Native States and gwm -public bodies 
such as municipalities, we do not consider that there 
exist sufficient reasons for departing from the ordinary 
practice of Government, and we think they should be 
expected to make a reasonable payment for tho services 
rendered to them ; this should be determined by the 
ratio between the actual annual cost of the department 
and the value of the stores dealt with by it. In regard 
to public works made over to local bodies for construc- 
tion and maintenance, we recommend that they should 
have tho samo facilities for dealing with the Indian 
Stores Department as the Public Works Department. 
The policy of the Government of India is to encourage 
the transfer of public works to local bodies, and it is 
eminently desirable that there should be no deteriora- 
tion in the standard of work. The grant of facilities to 
deal with the Indian Stores Department free of charge 
will he of assistance in maintaining the standard. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Indigenous stokes. 

'97. There is less room for complaint of the policy 
laid down by Government in respect of the purchase of 
indigenous stores and locally manufactured articles, than 
there is of the manner in "which that policy is to a large 
extent defeated, owing to the complication of the rules 
in "which it is embodied, and the absence of information 
and facilities necessary for carrying it into effect. The 
Stores Rules piineipally concerned are Buies Nos. 1, 
2 and 10, reproduced in Appendix C. It will he seen 
that these give the preference to the use of locally 
produced goods, subject however to conditions, one of 
which involves a comparison of price between the arti- 
cles in question and the erst of similar articles imported 
through the India Office. We deal in Chapter XI of 
this report with the prescribed method of comparing 
quotations which wo consider unfair in detail, hut apart 
from this we observe that it is difficult for the indenting 
officer to make such comparison at all ; he frequently 
lacks up-to-date information on some of 1 lie factors 
affecting it. 

98. Moreover, as we have already remarked in 
Chapter IV, individual consuming officers and depart- 
ments are usually hampered in obtaining their require- 
ments from Indian suppliers. Doubtless they know 
what is produced in their immediate vicinity, and such 
goods as they can themselves see, and inspect, can 
readily he purchased by them. But their information 
as to what is produced in more remote parts of India is 

. necessarily scanty and defective ; while even if an 
officer knows that a particular kind of manufacture 
exists beyond ln‘< own circle he has no menus cither of 
knowing whether, at any particular time, the capacity 
of the existing factories is fully engaged on other orders, 
or of ensuring inspection during manufacture or before 
delivery. The latter disability is one of peculiar im- 
portance in a country like India, where dealings must 
necessarily take place largely with new and untried 
firms which may not previously have had an opportunity 
of working up to the standard of quality required by 
government departments. The indentor is at once ill* 
informed as <o India’s resources, and ill-equipped to 
make use even of 'ucli resources as arc within his know- 
ledge. The remit is summed up in the observation, 
quoted in the first paragraph of this report, that “in- 
denting officers have, in practice, been too often deterr- 
ed by the risk involved in purchasing in India in the 
absence of an e\pcrt purchasing and inspecting agency.” 
They are constrained by the conditions described to send 
to the Director-General of Stores, India Office, demands 
for goods which, with better facilities, they might obtain 
of Indian manufacture ; and these conditions contribute 
to the continual use of imported goods instead of those 
of Indian manufacture. There can be little doubt that 
not only are Indian industries thus discouraged, hut also 
that actual loss of money-, and inconvenionce to the 
public service is caused. 

99. Another defect of the existing system, or rather 
lack of system, h that such purchases as are made in 
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India are made by a large number of different officials, 
whose .competition must, at least in some cases, lead to 
enhancement of prices. We do not, however, desire to 
lay great stress on this particular aspect of the case, 
since the country is so' large, and its resources in gene- 
ral so wide if properly appreciated and utilised, that a 
moderate amount of competition by government pur- 
chasers, who must in any event compete with numerous 
private persons, is in our opinion unlikely to have a 
very marked effect ; any attempt to obviate it completely 
would probably involve difficulties and expense incom- 
mensurate with the advantage secured. In our subse- 
quent lecommendations it will follow that, though cen- 
tralising the purchase of certain kinds of stores to a 
considerable extent, we do not go as far in this direction 
as might at first have been expected. 

100. What is clearly necessary is the establishment 
of an expert agency in India, which shall be so equipped 
that it will know what are the manufacturing rt sources 
throughout the countij. and keep pace with their deve- 
lopment; which will be able to purchase efficiently 
within the country, utilising the most appropriate mar- 
ket for particular demands ; which will be able to carry 
out sucli inspection of goods under manufacture, or sup- 
ply, as may be required ; and whose services will he 
freely available to all consuming imperial services and 
to such provincial departments, and ^west-public bodies, 
as may desire to take advantage of them. This organi- 
sation, v liich in this report we refer to as the Indian 
.Stores Depaitment, must not only render these services 
in full to those who desire them, but must go inrthor, 
by way of helping those who will still make their own 
purchases, by supplying these officers with such reliable 
and up-to-date information as will enable them to know 
where in India their requirements can be obtained, and 
by helping them in effecting such comparisons of cost 
as they should make in order to determine where to 
place their orders, and by providing efficient inspection. 
This department, in conclusion, must not only be able 
to lender these services to consumers; it must further 
have authority and facilities for preventing orders, 
v bieh, under the accepted policy of Government, should 
be placed in the country for goods of local production, 
from being placed outside. The requirements indicated 
above are so manifest, and so little open to dispute, that 
tiie statement of them in our report naturally occupies 
a brief space as compared with the discussion of other, 
and more complex, questions with 'which we are also 
concerned ; wedesiie, therefore, to make it clear that the 
importance, which we attach to them, is not to be judg- 
ed by the relatively short space assigned to them in this 
chapter. In designing the organisation, which is dealt 
with hereafter, we hare kept prominently in view the 
fact that it is of the first importance that it shall meet 
the desiderata indicated above ; and he capable of ensur- 
ing that Government shall, in future, not only profess 
the policy of utilising local industries to the utmost, and 
of purchasing their products in a businesslike manner, 
but shall also be in possession of the machinery neces- 
sary to carry that policy into effect. 

101. The measures thus framed will obviate a re- 
currence of the complaint that Government do not take 
proper advantage of those industries, already established 
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in India, which are in a position to compete with 
foreign manufacturers. It must 'be accepted, as a gene- 
ral postulate, that all transactions in connection with 
the supply of government stores should usually he 
governed by ordinary commercial principles. But the 
object of Government will only be partially attained 
unless a further advance is made in the direction of en- 
couragement of local manufactures, especially in the 
initial stages of their enterprise, and of assuring them a 
reasonable measure of protection against the effects of 
accidental changes in conditions, which may at any time 
turn the balance in favour of extraneous sources of 
supply. We desire, therefore, to offer the following 
remarks under the heads of encouragement and protec* 
tion of industries. It is clear that encouragement for a 
limited period may enable a nascent, or struggling, 
industry to cross the border line between failure and 
-success, and to become established on a firm footing, 
with resultant advantage both to itself, and to tlie 
country whose resources are thus expanded. It would 
not be within our province to comment on some of the 
special measures of assistance which have been discussed 
by the Indian Industrial Commission. Dor instance, 
the financial help that may be afforded by industrial 
■’banks ; and the technical assistance that it is the inten- 
tion of Government to render (and which they have 
already begun to give in some instances) through the 
advice of experts in particular industries, as in the 
case of tanning, bootmaking, glass manufacture, are 
matters which hardly fall within our province, though 
we would invite attention to the observations in the 
preceding chapter on the co-operation of the expert 
inspection staff with other industrial advisers But 
there are certain direct ways in which Government can 
materially assist local manufacture) s. These are : — 

(«) by guaranteeing orders for a definite period ; 

(b) by placing orders at specially favourable 
rates for a limited time •, 

(c) by securing favourable railway rates. 

102. The first is a measure w’hich can be adopted 
without much difficulty, though, if used too liberally, it 
may tie the hands of Government and discourage com- 
petition. It is particularly suitable to a new enterprise 
which requires a definite prospect of a steady demand 
for the goods to be produced. Iu such a case, it may 
be desirable for Government to pledge itself to buy a 
definite quantity of the goods throughout a considerable 
future period, subjeot to reasonable conditions as to price 
and quality. This form of guarantee was adopted in the 
case of at least tn o large Indian enterprise 0 - which are 
now of the first importance and utility. We see no 
objection to the frequent adoption of this course wheu it 
seems desirable to afford encouragement to a form of 
industrial enterprise not already represented in the 
-country. The conditions of different industries are so 
various that we do not think it practicable to lay down 
any precise rule to govern the.exereise of his discretion 
by the Director General of Stores in guaranteeing as°ist- 
ance of this kind, and we think that it must he left to 
his judgment to determine whether, or not, to refer any 
particular proposal for the, orders of Government 
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103. Tli e' propriety of granting assistance in the- 
second way, by placing orders at specially favourable 
rates, is more open to question : it would seem peculiar- 
ly applicable to eases in which the difficulty may bave- 
reference, less to the nature and duration of the firm’s 
initial commitments, than to tbo fact that, until 
experience has been gained by the managing staff, and. 
technical skill by the work people, the firm cannot 
hope, at the outset, to produce goods at a price that 
will compete with that of 'foreign manufacturers. This 
form of assistance amounts practically to a subsidy, and 
we consider that the correct principle to adopt is that 
the additional cost involved should not usually fall on the- 
consumer, but be allocated to a special head from which 
grants should he made by the Imperial, or local Govern- 
ments, as the case may be. When assistance under this 
head is granted by a local Government the matter- 
should be arranged between the Director of Industries 
and the provincial agent of the Indian Stores Department 
concerned. We may mention here an analogous sugges- 
tion that has been made by some witnesses, namely that 
Government should be prepared to acquiesce, for a time, 
in the acceptance of goods of inferior quality in the ex- 
pectation that a progressive improvement may be ex- 
pected. We do not think that unsuitable goods should 
he accepted for such reasons in any circumstances. But- 
there is obviously room for the exercise of judgment; 
as, though it may be impossible to procure goods of' 
Indian manufacture which are up to the same standard 
as certain imported goods of the same kind, it will 
frequently be possible to procure Indian goods which 
can be utilised for the purpose to be served, and we 
think that the locally made articles should he given the 
preference irhsuch cases. 

1C4. As regards the grant of favourable railway 
rates, we feel that the most we can do is to point out 
that distances in India are great and that consequently 
the oost of inland transport frequently has a consider- 
able effect on the comparison of price between indi- 
genous and imported articles ; since practically all rail- 
ways are the property of Government, we consider that 
more pi'actical effect might he given to the expressed 
wish of Government to encourage Indian industries by 
the quotation of favourable rates to a greater extent 
than has hitherto been the custom. We understand 
that, in the past, the policy of quoting favourable rates to 
and from the major ports has, on occasion, resulted in a 
direct advantage to foreign goods to the disadvantage- 
of Indian manufacturers. As an illustration it may be 
mentioned that concessions are allowed from the port of' 
Bombay to Lahore, Delhi, and Cawnpore, to the advant- 
age of importers of foreign goods, while manufacturers 
in the vicinity of Bombay, e.q., Jalgaum, have to pay 
much higher rates to get their goods to the above-named 
markets. 

105. Turning now to the question of protecting 
existing industries, it would he difficult to exaggerate 
the importance to be attached to ensuring that existing 
industries, on which much capital has already been 
expended, 'and which give employment to large numbers 
of skilled workmen, are not compelled to close down on 
account of factors, over which they have no control. 
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introducing unforeseen competitive conditions. An 
example of such an occurrence is afforded by the effects 
of recent fluctuations in the exchange value of the 
rupee ; previous to the rise in exchange, when the rupee 
was practically stabilised at Is. -irf., Indian manufac- 
turers generally asked for a fair field and no favour, and 
were willing to supply Government with such stores 
as they manufactured in competition with imported 
stores and on equal terms. They feel, however, that the 
altered value of the rupee introduces a factor which, in 
some eases, renders it practically impossible for them to 
hope to compete with foreign manufacturers, and which, 
therefore, must involve them in serious losses, unless 
Government can adopt some measure of protection. 
(In this connexion we would refer to the observations 
in Chapter V regarding government factories). The 
question affects the further development, as well as the 
maintenance, of industries. Any failure of Government 
to extend, in such adverse circumstances, a reasonable 
degree of assistance to undertakings, which have already 
been established, must have a definitely deterrent effect 
on new enterprise. It must be borne in mind tbit, in 
some instances, the existing industries to which we refer 
have been established almost wholly with the object 
of meeting the demands of Government, for particular 
classes of manufactures. The training of Indians in tlio 
engineering profession has recently received the attention 
of local Governments, and schemes are already being 
launched for the establishment of technical schools. 
Technical education in schools is only of value when 
combined with practical workshop experience, and 
workshop experience is only possible when factories 
exist, and are maintained, for the manufacture of such 
stores, material, plant and machinery, as the country 
is capable of producing. It is, therefore, the duty of 
Government, in the interests of education alone, to see 
that existing industries are supported as far as possible 
with government orders, and that the establishment of 
new industries receives every encouragement. 

106. The problem is thus one of genuine import- 
ance, and, though the consideration of some of its 
aspects must involve an excursion into a region with 
which most of the members of the Committee are un- 
familiar, we feel that, in view of the primary object of 
Government in appointing us, namely the encourage- 
ment of Indian industries, it would be a serious failure 
on our part were we to omit to place the matter promi- 
nently before Government. We do not think that the 
fundamental consideration of economy can be overlooked, 
hut we urge that it must be regarded broadly from a 
national point of view, and not merely from the stand- 
point of rupees, annas and pies ; attention must also be 
devoted to the advantages that can be secured to the 
country by encouraging the spread of industrial educa- 
tion, and by ensuring the establishment of more conve- 
nient sources of supply. Experience during the past few 
years has abundantly ghown the benefits to he derived, 
during war conditions, from the existence of indigenous 
resources, and the inconveniences, which might well 
prove disastrous on another occasion, caused by their 
absence. We feel, therefore, that the question of protec- 
tion of indian industries as a means of maintaining those 
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already established and of encouraging the extension of 
others is a matter -which urgently demands attention. 
The most obvious remedy is the adoption of such fiscal 
measures as -will achieve the end in view ; and some mem- 
bers of the Committee are emphatically of the opinion 
that this solution should be pressed upon the attention 
of Government. They urge that such excise duties as 
are at present imposed on manufactured articles in 
India should be removed, and that import duties should 
be levied on manufactured articles imported from out- 
side India. These views will no doubt be fully consi- 
dered by those who, we understand, are separately 
taking up the examination of the fiscal policy of the 
Indian Empire. Other members of the Committee, 
while agreeing that the most comprehensive and direct 
remedy for the position is that indicated above (especial- 
ly if an import duty can be so regulated as to apply 
to imported articles which compete with local manufac* 
tures but not to those which, for the time being, must 
be imported because similar goods are not produced 
locally) are of the opinion that a measure of more 
immediate applicability is available, and should he 
adopted so far at least as relates to the purchase of 
government requirements. They consider that Govern- 
ment should rule t hat, when a comparison of price 
quotations is the deciding factor between the purchase 
of imported and locally manufactured articles, tin's com- 
parison should be made at an assumed rupee excliango 
value which should represent the rate at which Indian 
industries may fairly he expected to compete on their 
merits with foreign manufacturers. They consider that, 
in existing conditions, such a rate might fairly he taken 
as one rupee equivalent to one shilling and six pence, 
as a maximum. The Committee as a whole recognise 
that the question is a difficult one, and that it is easier to 
oriticiso any particular solution than to suggest a better. 
"We are at least, unanimous in pressing the matter upon 
the attention of Government as one, the decision regard- 
ing which must vitally affect the industrial prosperity 
of the country. 

107. There is one other point bearing on the en- 
couragement and protection of industries established in 
India, which appears to us to require special mention. 
It has been brought to our notice that special provisions 
are attached to contracts entered into with firms in the 
United Kingdom with the object of ensuring due allow- 
ance being made to, or by, the firms for variations in 
rates of wages or cost of certain materials. No such 
provision is usual at present in contracts made with 
manufacturers in India, who are thus placed in a posi- 
tion generally less advantageous than that of their com- 
petitors in the United Kingdom. It is only necessary 
for us to advise that, when competition may occur 
between manufacturers in both countries, the conditions 
of the contracts should be as nearly as possible the same 
in India as in the United Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Imported stores. 

108. ID the preceding chapter, we have dealt with 
tlio question of purchasingthcse stores which are already 
manufactured or jwoduced in India, and which should, 
prime facie, he bought to meet Indian requirements 
in preference to imported stores of the same kind. We 
now have to consider another important class of stores, 
namely, those which have to he imported from time to 
time, because there are no similar articles of local origin 
or manufacture available to meet the demand. As regards 
those imported stores the question for consideration is 
not the propriety, hut Hie best method, of purchase. 
This question involves many conflicting considerations 
and requires therefore to he examined at some length. 
It is of greater importance, from the point of view of 
Indian industry, than may at first be realised, because, 
by adopting a suitable melhod of purchase for such 
imported goods, Indian industrialists may be led by 
degrees to embark on the manufacture of similar articles, 
the trade in imported goods thus leading naturally to a 
development of local industries. Hitherto, as indicated 
in preceding chapters, imported stores have, for the 
most part, been purchased through the agency of the 
Director General of StoreB, India Office. The Stores 
Buies of 1918, it is true, allow of jmrchaBes being made 
in India to a limited extent but subject to various res- 
trictions, the effect of which has been to discourage local 
purchases even in cases in which they may be strictly 
covered by Hie rules. This discouragement is enhanced 
by the difficulty in practice of applying the rule, unfair 
in itself and which incidentally we shall propose to 
revise, necessitating a comparision of price to ensure 
that the cost of imported articles, locally purchased, 
shall not exceed the price of similar articles bought 
through the India Office. To a large extent the difficul- 
ties experienced by individual indenting officers in buy- 
ing stores of local cikin beyond their immediate neigh- 
bourhood in India, which have been discussed in the pre- 
ceding chapter, apply also to the local purchase of import- 
ed goods. In effect, under the Stores Rules as they now 
stand, and in the existing absence of special facilities 
for purchase and inspection, officers find themselves 
practically compelled, except in cases cf urgent need, to 
take the line of least resistance and to indent on the India 
Office for the hulk of their requirements of imported 
stores. It will be seen from the statistics quoted in 
Chapter II, that, in normal times, imported stores form 
somp 50 per cent, of the whole requirements of the public 
services, but that less than one fifth of these stores are 
actually bought in India, the balance being purchased 
through agencies in the United Kingdom. It is true 
■that Hie proportion of local purchases was much in- 
creased during the war period, but the conditions then 
were of course exceptional, and no comfort can be 
derived from the occurrence of such abnormal variations. 

109. Erom a consideration of past experience, as 
brought out by the evidence received, i we have already 
drawn the conclusion that the time has come 1 when the 
artificial restrictions of the Stores Rules should be 
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withdrawn, and that full freedom should he exercised 
by India in the matter of stores purchase. We endorse 
the finding of the Industrial Commission, that the pre- 
sent methods of purchase of stores has had a deterrent 
effect on attempts to develop new industries, and that a 
radical change should he made in the methods of pur- 
chasing in India; and we share the view of the Public 
Works Department Reorganisation Committee, that the 
rules governing the purchase of stores militate against 
the success of local manufactures and the establishment 
of further ventures, and, in their opinion, adversely 
affect the working of the Public Works Department. 
Rules, however well inteniioned, if they are so compli- 
cated aud so difficult to wvork that they throw all the 
weight in the scale in favour of a particular method of 
purchase, seem to us to be clearly out of date, and we 
caunot ignore the volume of evidence which we have 
accumulated in favour of their revision. Indian opinion, 
and that of representatives of the British commercial 
community, arc alike largely in favour of a policy of 
obtaining practically all imported stores through local 
importing firms rather than through the India Office ; 
while indenting officials, though they recognise the 
efficiency of the Store Department of the India Office, 
have generally urged at least the need for greater 
elasticity iu the Rules. Without any desire to mag- 
nify trifles, we may yet claim that there is a certain 
significance in such incidents as the inclusion in an 
indent on the India Office of a demand for one fish- 
hook at an estimated cost of one penny, and of an 
indent for chemicals, to the value of a few pounds, 
which contained a dozen items each of less value than 
half a crown ; these serve to illustrate the paralysing 
effect of rigid rules. We- consider that the general prin- 
ciple which should govern the purchase of imported 
stores is that advantage should be taken of the cheapest 
market in which suitable articles can he obtained, duo 
consideration being given to cases of urgency or special 
advantages. We have not thought it necessary to con- 
sider which of the possible sources of supply is likely to 
prove the most advantageous, since, if practical effeot 
is given to the above principle, each source will depend 
on its merits. We recommend, therefore, a discontinu- 
ance of the policy reflected in the Stores Rules of 1913, 
i.e., that stores should, as a general rule, be obtained 
through the Director-General of Stores, India Office, 
and that purchase in India is the exception made under 
special conditions, and then only when the article is 
actually in India at the time of order. We consider 
that this condition should no longer hold good and we 
have recommended in the revised stores rulo3, proposed 
by us in Chapter XI, that purchase of all stores should 
be made in India when articles of suitablo quality and 
reasonable price are procurable in the local market. 
This proposition is not a novel one ; it was declared by 
Lord Salisbury in 1876 to be the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and we cannot but observe that purchase 
in England, which has held the field since 1880, has 
not led to that encouragement and expansion of Indian 
industry which was so confidently hoped for. 

110. To arrive at & clear idea of the scope of free- 
dom which we think should he exercised by those in 
Indii w r ho will be responsible for the purchase of 
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imported stores, we have reviewed the various methods 
which may he employed ; and the principal arguments 
in favour of, and against, may be briefly stated. For 
practical purposes these are covered by four heads : — 

(a) a London agency ; 

(J) accredited branches or agents in India of 
British manufacturing firms ; 

(c) merchants or middlemen in India ; 

(d) direct purchase from manufacturers abroad. 

111. Such an agency already exists in the Director 
General of Stores, India Office ; and, for railway com- 
panies, in their Home Boards of Directors. It offers 
advantages in having a ■wide field of selection in which 
to obtain competitive tenders for all kinds of goods ; in 
its close touch with manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom and its local facilities for inspection, payments, 
•checking delays, etc.; on the other hand, it is remote 
from indenting officers and out of touch with Indian con- 
ditions. It is a general complaint that supplies through 
this agency, though satisfactory in quality and price, 
tend to he slow and thus oause considerable administra* 
tire inconvenience, and to involve the unnecessary 
locking-up of funds in reserve stocks. Such au agency 
obviously can do nothing to encourage the substitution 
of local manufactures in India for the importation of 
goods from abroad. 

112. This channel of supply consists of : — 

( i ) Accredited Indian branches of approved 

British manufacturing firms able to tender 
not only for the sale of technical stores, 
machinery or plant, but also for the instal- 
lation and guaranteed satisfactory working 
of the plant they supply. They should 
have technical experts on their staff and 
should employ Indian workmen. 

( ii ) Accredited technical agents of approved 
British manufacturing firms who are already 
in India and employ Indian labour in 
the manufacture and repair of technical 
stores, machinery and plant, and who are 
able to tender not only for the sale of such 
technical stores, machinery or plant, but 
also for the installation and satisfactory 

> working of the goods they supply. 

The utilization of such agencies clearly promises 
certain decided advantages, notably the availability of 
. expert advice which is at the disposal of prospective 
customers ; the full grasp of local conditions ; the rapid 
supply of requirements, which will frequently be 
obtainable from local stocks ; and assistance in erection 
of plant, etc., and in its maintenance in service. Possible 
disadvantages lie in tbe limitation of the field of enquiry 
and consequent increased cost, and in tbe difficulty, 
which can however be avoided by using the London 
stores agency, of arranging for the inspection of goods 
during manufacture. Prom the point of view of 
development of local industries there is much to be said 
in favour of encouraging the establishment, and of the 
freer utilization, of such branches and agencies. As 
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desirable to adopt tbe course of direct purchase from 
foreign manufacturers. We consider that tne services 
of Indian branches and agents of British manufacturers 
should freely be utilised for the purchase, at least, of par- 
ticular articles in respect of which they are in a position 
'to offer special facilities, and that the services of local 
merchants and traders should be utilised as far as can 
advantageously be done for the purchase, of imported 
general stores. We anticipate that the effect of our 
recommendations as a whole will be a considerable 
reduction in tbe demands made on tbe Director General 
of Stores, India Office. Those demands will in fact be 
reduced in .two distinct ways; by tbe immediate and 
final interception of demands for imported stores which 
can be replaced by stores of Indian origin ; and by the 
increasing purchase in the country of English stores. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Inspection. 


Importance 116. The suitability, in point of quality, of goods 
of quality. pul c p age cl is obviously a question of tbe first importance. 

¥e have alluded to the difficulty experienced at present 
by many departmental officers, owing to tbe lack of an 
organisation on which they can rely to insjiect goods 
bought for them in India. This difficulty should dis- 
appear with (he establishment of the Inspection Branch 
of the new department. In the special conditions of 
Indian industries it must he recognised that the duties 
of the inspection staff will by no means be confined to 
a mere examination of goods offered for acceptance. 
One of tbe main functions of tbe Indian Stores Depart- 
ment will be to raise tbe standard of Indian manufac- 
tures, and tbe inspection staff will be directly respon- 
sible for assisting indenting officers in tbe preparation of 
designs and specifications ; for accepting and sealing 
patterns; and for urging, within reasonable limits, the 
standardization of tbe requirements of different services. 
It will be their duty, not merely to detect faults, but also 
to point out to suppliers the exact directions ir£ which 
their products are defective, and can be remedied, so 
that steps may be taken to improve their manufacture. 
The superior staff will thus, to some extent, fill, in 
respect both of suppliers and customers, the position 
held at Home by the Consulting Engineers ; routine 
inspection will generally be carried out by tbe less 
highly qualified staff. 

Necessity 117. The necessity, in tbe interests both of effi- 

inspeotlon. eieney and of ultimate economy, for expert inspection 
of many stores is universally recognised, but where to 
draw the line as regards inspection is a matter on which 
opinions differ widely. We have carefully considered ' 
the question whether every description of stores requires 
expert inspection, either during manufacture or on 
delivery. Several witnesses expressed thfe opinion 
that, for what may be described as stores bought over 
tbe counter, and for articles of standard pattern, only 
common sense inspection, such as any one is qualified 
to make, is necessary, and that unnecessarily rigid 
inspection causes irritation and results in suppliers 
quoting higher prices. Others are emphatic in the 
opposite view, maintaining that, in all -cases, only an 
expert can be trusted to ensure value for money paid. 
We are of opinion that the latter view is the more 
correct, and that, while it is possible to overdo inspection 
(a point against which it is necessary to guard), it is 
essential to bear in mind that an inspector’s utility 
should rot end with the rejection or acceptance of stores 
tendered. Wc consider therefore that inspectors should 
he provided for all classes of stores. Manufacturers 
should bo required to supply up to standard ; depart- 
ments should not be forced to accept available goods of 
inferior quality. Standardization is a means to mass 
"production making for economy, and, where military 
stores arc involved, it is an insurance towards rapid 
supply and ability to meet the greatly increased 
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demands of war time. The reports of inspectors as to 
tlie capacity and reliability of contractors should greatly 
assist Controllers of Purchase in placing contracts. In 
purchasing stores the private individual has, no doubt, 
usually to rely on his own inspection, hut his case is 
not similar to that of the purchaser of government 
stoves. If the individual makes a mistake, or is defraud- 
ed, he retains a lively recollection of the fact, and is 
not likely to repeat the error. Provided, however, gov- 
ernment doves arc sufficiently near standard not to excite 
adverse comment on first issue, there is little real check 
on their subsequently lasting for a reasonable period. 

Assuming the cost of inspection does not exceed three 
per cent, (it will probably be considerably less), and 
bearing in mind the advantages enumerated above, which 
are incidental to tho existence of inspectors, we have no 
hesitation in recommending inspection for all descrip- 
tions of stores on the score of economy as well as of 
efficiency. 

LIS. The method of inspection must vary with Inspection 
the nature of stores; some require inspection during depots, 
manufacture as well as on ’completion, while for many 
the latter alone suffices. For the former, inspection 
must be carried out in the maker’s works ; for the latter, 
either before despatch, or on receipt by the consumer, 
but, except for heavy or bulky articles, it can usually 
bo beat arranged for in special depots provided for tho 
purpose. It will he necessary, therefore, in our opinion, 
to maintain inspection depots as well as a staff of 
travelling inspectors. After consideration of the advice 
■ we have received on this point, the stations we recom- 
mend for inspection depots are Calcutta, Horn bay, 

Madras, Lahore, Cawnpore, . and Rangoon. These 
combine the advantage of being large or growing 
manufacturing centres with proximity to military 
factories and arsenals and to central stores of other de- 
partments. These depots will receive all stores which 
are not inspected at the makers’ works, or for which 
arrangements are not made for inspection at the con- 
signee’s receiving depot. After inspection at tho depots, 
the stores will be packed and consigned to their respec- 
tive destinations. The depots must be huge enough to 
deal efficiently with the maximum volume of stores 
they will be called on to handle, with room for reasonable 
expansion, and with good , road and railway communi- 
cation. In the presidency towns, where rent will be 
very heavy, it is not essential to locale these depots in 
the business centres ; the -cheapest suitable site should 
be selected, and, if possible, existing inspection depots, 
or other available areas, should be utilised. We visited 
the Ordnance Inspection Depot at Hastings, and 
consider it convenient in respect- of road, railway, and 
river communication, and also as regards proximity to 
tbe Clothing Factory, Alipore, which has been suggestod 
as a probable suitable site for the headquarters- office in 
Calcutta. In Bombay, we understand there is available 
a suitable site in the old Gun Carriage Factory, Colaba, 
lately occupied by the Clothing Department, which 
possesses some good buildings and sufficient space ; 
a railway siding and a dock adjoin this site. While in- 
spection will, as far as possible, be confined to manufac- 
turers’ works and inspection depots, it must on occasion 
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be carried out at destination, For example, tents, 
which are manufactured in great numbers at certain 
arsenal stations, will most conveniently bo inspected in 
the arsenal itself since, on account of their bulk, it is 
impracticable to send them to an inspection depot in 
the first instance. Travelling inspectors will bo utilised 
on these occasions. 

119. At each inspection depot a pattern room will 
be maintained,' where standard specifications, and 
approved samples, of all articles likely tc be procured 
within the commercial area served by that depot will be 
stored, and where firms wishing to tender for any article 
will obtain information as to its exact nature, etc. In 
a country of the size of India, it is clearly not possible 
for one such pattern room to suffice as is the. case in 
England. 

120. In recruiting the establishment of tbe inspec- 
tion depots, we contemplate tho absorption of a portion 
of the inspection staff at present employed by tbe 
Director-General of Ordnance. This staff is charged 
with the inspection of. and allied duties connected with, 
all stores manufactured in thd Ordnance Factories, and 
a special branch, under a Chief Inspector-General of 
Stores, exists at Cawnpore for tbe inspection of all 
other ordnance stores purchased in the country. The 
responsibility for inspection of all stores manufactured 
in ordnance factories will remain with the Ordnance 
Branch, and no personnel or premises devoted to that 
purpose will he available for transfer. There is however 
a diversity of opinion regarding the responsibility for 
inspection of the stores purchased in India. A minority 
of military witnesses emphatically contend that this 
must remain with the military authorities. The major- 
ity however acquiesce in inspection, by the Indian 
Stores Department, of all such stores, subject to the 
condition, which is reasonable and to which effect can 
readily he given, that the inspectors should undergo 
training at an Ordnance Eaetory in regard to articles 
which, on account of their use under military conditions, 
require special experience. We find nothing to support 
the view of the minority, who admit that no fault can 
he found with the quality of' the stores purchased 
through Director-General of Stoves, India Office ; and 
we contemplate an efficiency, equal in all respects, in 
the Indian Stores Department. 


The Army. 121. We consider that, for the Army, liaison officers 

will he required in connection -with inspection, the draw- 
ing up of specifications and sealing of patterns ; since, 
though the stores dealt with by the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment would be confined to trade stores, there are often 
conditions, attaching to their use for military purposes, 
which require special attention. We understand that, as 
a result of tbe warjibe work of drawing up specifications, 
sealing patterns, etc.-, has very considerably increased, 
and that the military authorities would prefer to retain 
the branch of their inspectorate at present located 
at Cawnpore. It is pointed out that their staff is 
experienced in these duties, and it is natural there 
should he reluctance to hand over work requiring special 
technical knowledge and experience until the new 
department has proved its efficiency. We however 
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see no reason -why, when ibis has been attained, it 
■should he necessary to retain a separate military 
inspectorate. The Army authorities will he able to 
appoint as many liaison officers as they consider neces- 
sary, and should thus he able to safeguard their 
interests in all essential matters ; these liaison officers 
will be available to act as referees if any military 
stoves are objected to by receiving, or consuming, 
officers. It appears to us that liaison officers in various 
parts of tho country, at least one with each Com- 
mand, would he both more convenient, and of more 
practical value, than a small inspectorate concentrated 
at Cawnpore ; the cost would probably not differ much 
in either case, aud we commend the matter to the con- 
sideration of the military authorities. Our view of the 
situation is, that, while the military inspectorate would 
survive as Ion" as may be necessary, its eventual absorp- 
tion should he contemplated at once, and wherever 
possible this should bo given effect to from the com- 
mencement as regards both personnel and premises. 

122. In the case of other government departments, Railwxya, 
such as Railways, Public aud Military Works, there are works, etc. 
already officers qualified, in most cases, to draw up 

complete detailed specifications of what they' actually 
require ; this they should continue to do. The duty of 
the Inspection Branch of the Indian Stores Department., 
so far as such specifications are concerned, should bo 
to give advice or assistance when approached, and fo 
point out in what way these might be brought into 
accord with those accepted for similar articles by other 
departments, in the interest of standardization. The 
same procedure should apply to scaled patterns which, 
in most cases, represent storos for which there are no 
written specifications. Evidence has clearly indicated 
that different types of stores are used by various gov- 
ernment departments to fulfil the same function, which 
results in much unnecessary expenditure; in such cases 
standardization, in consultation with consuming depart- 
ments and manufacturers, should be the duty of the 
Inspection Branch. When departments are unable 
themselves to draw up working specifications, or to 
furnish patterns, of their requirements, it would be 
the duty of the Inspection Branch to act as consultants, 
or advisers, and to furnish them with information and 
advice. 

123. In paragraph 11G, we stated that the superior couultiniv 
staff will to some extent fill the position of Consulting enfjinwrs. 
Engineers. With the expansion of manufactures in 

India, and of purchases by the Stale and by the public, 
the time is no doubt approaching when individuals, or 
branches of established firms, may be expected to set up 
in practice as consulting engineers in India. Should this 
occur, we anticipate that it would be advantageous for 
Government to utilise tho services of these firms for the 
purposes of advice and inspection, following the practice 
of the India Office and the Boards of Directors of 
Indian Railway Companies in London. It would 
encourage the substitution of private, for State, enter- 
prise in this direction, a development as desirable on 
general grounds in this field as in others; and moreover 
it would enable a proportionate reduction to be made 
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in the cost of the organisation suggested by us for tho 
inspection side of the Indian Stores Department, by the 
transfer of some of its functions to firms of consulting 
engineers. The representation in India of eminent 
British firms of consultants would also furnish a 
desirable measure of continuity in policy, and unity 
of standards. 

12-1. We anticipate no difficulty in the organisa- 
tion of an inspection branch to carry out the duties of 
the initial scheme described in Chapter XII. The 
gradual 'absorption of the military inspectorate would 1 
afford a useful nucleus for textile and leather goods 
and their respective allied stores ; and for timber, the 
necessary officers and staff should, we consider, be 
obtained as far as possible from the Forest Department; 
while for railway sleepers, one or more men with prac- 
tical railway experience will he required. The organisa- 
tion, for (lie inspection of engineering stores of 
practically every typo, with the Test House and Labora- 
tory for the inspection of such stores as cement, oils, 
paints, and varnishes, which exists in Calcutta under 
the Superintendent of Local Manufactures and Test 
House, Alipore, will also bo absorbed. 

125. We were impressed by the evidence offered by 
several witnesses regarding the important part which 
government test houses play in tho industrial develop- 
ment of India, especially by helping to break down tlie 
prejudice, vhich is undoubtedly prevalent, against 
anything produced in India by the confidence inspired 
by an absolutely independent and disinterested certificate 
of quality. Several large manufacturing firms have 
facilities in their o\m works for tho practical test of the 
materials they use : the tests thus carried out, though 
of great value, cannot be reckoned as ‘guaranteeing a 
universally accepted standard.' The Alipore Test 
House and Laboratory have supplied a long felt want 
in this direction, and should, we consider, not only be 
maintained, but bo raised to such a state of efficiency as 
to provide for India an institution corresponding to the 
National Physical Laboratory at Kew, and to furnish 
tests which are universally accepted without question. 
The witnesses consulted on the matter were unanimous 
that a test house in Bombay would receive ample custom 
to justify its existence, and would -be much appreciated 
by private manufacturers and firms. We therefore 
recommend that the establishment' of a test bouse in 
Bombay should receive immediate consideration. It 
should be equipped on the same lines as the Test House 
at Alipore, and be developed in accordance with the 
needs of the locality. Some witnesses expressed the 
opinion that a test house in Madras also would prove 
useful, and might justify its existence ; but the, necessi- 
ty was not so insistently pressed as in Bombay and we 
consider that the establishment of a test house in Madras 
may be left for later consideration. 

126. We have provided, in our initial organisation, 
for the maintenance of the existing Chemical Labora- 
tory at Alipore, and we consider that such laboratory, 
capable of carrying out reliable practical tests and 
analyses, will probably be always required allied to the 
mechanical test bouse. The facilities provided by the 
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proposed Chemical Department in this direction will, 
however, be a factor which will have to be taken into 
consideration. 

127. On the establishment of works' for the manu- 
facture of steel sections and rails at Jamshedpur a 
highly qualified Metallurgical Inspector, with the 
necessary staff; was appointed to advise regarding 
specifications, and to carry out the physical and chemical 
tests essential to ensure that material of the requisite 
quality was produced. We desire to draw special at- 
tention to the results in this case as a definite proof of 
our contention of the advantages of really efficient and 
expert inspection. In Chapter XII, on the organisation 
of the Indian Stores Department, we recommpnd that 
the Metallurgical Inspector and his department should 
he absorbed in the Inspection Branch. That department 
is at present well stalled and organised, and in every way 
efficient for the work it is called on to perform. We 
cannot, however, exaggerate the importance of efficient 
inspection under this head, and, with the further 
development of the steel industry in India, the Metal- 
lui gical Branch will need such amplification as may 
be necessary to cope efficiently with the increased work. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Shipbuilding. 

128. An important section of the government 
requirements, covered by our terms of reference but 
which requires separate treatment on account of its 
special character, is that of ships, and we hare devoted 
consideration to it in consultation witli representatives 
of the Royal Indian Marine and of shipbuilding firms. 
In view of the extent to which this industry has already 
been developed in the country, it is a subject to which, 
the general considerations discussed in Chapter VII 
largely apply hut, as the purchase of ships for govern- 
ment departments is governed by special rules, it will be 
more convenient to deal with the matter in a self- 
contained chapter of the report. The shipbuilding 
industry of India is centred ohiefiyin Calcutta, although 
shipbuilding yards also exist in Bombay, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Madras, and to a lesser extent at some of 
the smaller ports round the coast. The industry relies 
principally on private firms, companies, and <2«cm-public 
bodies for its support, as, hitherto, very few orders 
for river, or sea-going, craft li&ve been placed by Govern- 
ment on private firms. 

129. The sections required for the framework of 
steel vessels can, for the most part, be obtained from 
indigenous sources of supply, but up to the present it 
has been necessary to import the materials for shell 
plating. It is anticipated, however, that within the next 
two years, plates will also be manufacture! in India, 
thus rendering possible the building of the complete 
hull from Indian manufactured materials. Consider- 
able progress has recently been made in engine manu* 
facture, tnd plant is being laid doivn for the construc- 
tion of marine boilers ; it would appear then that, in 
the near future, it will be possible to build and equip 
ships entirely from locally manufactured materials. 
Pirms in India are now engaged in building all classes 
of vessels required for river service, such as cargo boats, 
jute flats, motor boats and steam launches, also sea- 
going vessels, such as fishing boa's, pilot vessels, and 
cargo ships ; a sea-going passenger ship of over 200 
feet in length has recently been launched. It has been 
contended that vessels designed and built in India 
might not embody the latest and most economical im- 
provements introduced in shipbuilding in the United 
Kingdom ; but witnesses from private fit ms have pointed 
out that, owing to the publicity given to any improve- 
ments in shipbuilding and in marine propulsion, through 
the medium of the technical and scientific press or 
by Home representatives of Indian firms, the designers 
and builders in this country are not likely to be behind- 
hand in their knowledge of the latest improvements ; 
moreover, it does not follow that the latest improvements 
necessarily emanate from the United Kingdom. In 
most cases, an expert knowledge of local conditions is 
necessary in designing craft for service in Indian waters, 
owing to the different nature of the rivers, and climatic 
conditions, as compared with those obtaining jn -non- 

- tropical countries. " 
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130. Shipbuilding firms in India claim that they 
are now capable, of designing and building vessels, up 
to a certain limit of size, which are in every way satis- 
factory. The Director, Iloyal Indian Marino, our most 
qualified official witness, does not consider that the ship- 
building rules, as they stand, restrict private shipbuild- 
ing in India. He stated that he had never known of 
any department, or Local Government, requiring sea- 
going vessels of over 120 feet in length, and, there'ore, 
that the rules applied only, in fact, to vessels for the 
Royal Indian Marine, and he had never suffered any 
inconvenience from them. In view, however, of the 
possibility of future development (which the Director 
recognised); of the fact that the rules do not apply ex- 
clusively to" sea-going vessels ; and of the desirability of 
throwing future requirements open to competition by 
private firms to a larger extent than hitherto, we 

, think we are justified in proposing some modifications 
in the rules. The existing rules, which are reproduced 
as Appendix G, deal with two main subjects, — 

(i) procedure governing the provision of new 
vessels ; 

(j») financial powers of Local Governments, etc., 
in regard to the construction and repair 
of vessels. 

The rules under ( i ) principally aim at securing that, 
before any sea-going vessel above a eertnin size is order- 
ek the designs should embody the latest and most econo- 
mical improvements introduced in shipbuilding in the 
United Kingdom. Those under (it) practically make 
the Director, Royal Indian Marine, the arbiter whether 
engine-driven vessels, required by Local Governments and 
Administrations for inland navigation and for use at 
ports, shall be built elsewhere than in a government 
dockyard ; and they provide that his advice, as regards 
the type and cost of the vessel, shall invariably be obtain- 
ed and adopted on all material points- 

131. We consider it important that, when a 
vessel of any considerable size is to be built, designs and 
specifications should he drawn up by a competent naval 
architect, so as to cmhodj' all the latest and most econo- 
mical, improvements as well as the special requirements 
of the department for which the vessel is to he built, 
and we think that in respect of such vessels the rules 
should still provide for the observance of this principle. 
If complete designs and specifications are not prepared 
beforehand, and tenderers arc asked to submit their own, 
not only is much unnecessary work involved in the pre- 
paration of several sets, but it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to decide, with any certainty, which tender is the 
most advantageous. When, however, the designs and 
specifications have been prepared and accepted, it has 
been the almost invariable practice for the order for 
vessels of any considerable size to be placed in the ' 
United Kingdom, without giving shipbuilders in India 
an opportunity to quote. We consider that, for sea- 
going vessels up to 250 ft. in length, or to sucli greater 
length as firms in Iudia may be able to build hereafter, 
opportunity should he afforded to local shipbuilders to 
tender in competition with firms in the United Kingdom, 
and that, if there is no material difference in favour’ of 
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a British tender, an Indian tender should be accepted. 
TTe think also that it will be advisable for the Govern- 
ment of India to consider whether, in orderto assist in the * 
'development of local shipbuilding, some orders for sea- 
going vessels should not be placed in India from, time to 
time, without competition with British firms, provided 
that it can be shown that the price asked is not unreason- 
able. We are of the opinion that such encouragement 
of the industry, in its early stages, will conduce to its 
eventual prosperity, and enable local builders, later 
on, to compete on equal terms with the rest of the 
world. 

132. Procedure in regard to the comparison of 
Indian with British tenders would be greatly simplified 
if the Consulting Naval Architect to the India Office 
were represented in this country by officers qualified to' 
prepare designs and specifications of vessels which can 
be built in India, ^and to inspect them during^ construc- 
tion. The resulting co-ordination of procedure and prac- 
tice in regard to the designing and building of vessels in 
the two countries would be advantageous to Government, 
who would also derive considerable benefit from the fact 
that the Naval Architect, through his branch office, 
would gain particular experience of Indian conditions and 
the capabilities of shipbuilders in the country, and from 
the assistance and advice, which this branch would be 
able to afford, in regard to the development of the ship- 
building industry in India. The fact, that the Consult- 
ing Naval Architect to the India Office was represented 
in India, would also go some' way to remove the ap- 
prehension, which seems to exist among firms in India, 
that, if tenders for the construction of a vessel are invited 
both in Great Britain and India, there is not much 
likelihood, under present conditions, of the Indian tender 
being recommended for acceptance. We, therefore, 
strongly advise that the Consulting Naval Architect to 
the India Office be approached with a, view to establish- 
ing a branch of his office in India. 

133. With regard to vessels required by Local Gov- 
ernments and Administrations, and covered by the pre- 
scriptions of part ( ii ) of the shipbuilding rules, it ap- 
pears that, in the past, application lias usually been 
made to private firms for a design, specification and 
estimate. When these have been submitted to the 
Director, Royal Indian Marine, that officer has decided, 
in practically every case, that the vessel should be 
built in one of the Loyal Indian Marine Dockyards, 
thus depriving private enterprise from building a vessel, 
for which it had prepared designs and specifications, and 
which the purchasing department desired it should 
build. In Chapter Y we have expressed the opinion, 
that the building of all craft required by government 
departments should, subject to the prescriptions of the 
shipbuilding rules amended as we propose, be placed 
with private firms rather than with government dock- 
yards. We are also of opinion that, for the reasons given 
below, it is not now necessary, or even advisable, that 
the Director, Loyal Indian Marine, should he the sole 
authority in India for approving the designs of the 
vessels, and for s advising the Government of India 
whether, or not, they should be built in a government 
dockyard. 
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131. Although there are no consulting naval archi- 
tects at present available in India, except those retained 
on the designing staff of private firms, the Marine De- 
partments of the provinces of Bengal, Bombay, Madras 
and Burma have each a qualified Marine Surveyor, 
statioued in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Rangoon 
respectively. These officers are practical men with a 
good knowledge of shipbuilding and marine engineering, 
and we suggest- that they might be entrusted with the 
duty of advising on the designs and types of vessels re- 
quired by local Governments, Administrations and 
departments, and also on ship repair work, which has 
to be undertaken within their respective provinces. The 
Marino Surveyors at the different Indian ports, who 
correspond to the Board of Trade Surveyors in the 
United Kingdom, are already responsible for passing 
plans and granting certificates as required by the ship- 
ping laws. We suggest that, as soon as increase 
of work warrants it, or until such time as the Consulting 
Naval Architect to the India Office establishes a branch 
in India, a special assistant in naval architecture should 
be attached to the office of the Marine Department in 
Calcutta, or other port, to assist in the extra work 
involvfd. We, therefore, recommend that the Director- 
General of Stores in India, local Governments and 
Administrations and the Railway Board should be 
authorised to avail themselves of the services of the 
Marine Surveyors for such advice as they may require 
regarding the building or repairing of vessels in India, 
ancl that, when the plans and specifications have been 
approved by the Surveyors, the placing of orders in 
India for such vessels, or repairs, as are permitted by the 
rules should be allowed. This provision should not of 
oourse preclude the officers concerned from referring, as 
heretofore, to the Director, Royal Indian Marine, for 
advice and assistance should they wish to do so. 

13b. We assume that vessels will be constructed to 
conform with the classes laid down in accordance with 
the rules of one of the recognised British Registration 
'Societies, viz , Lloyds or the Biitish Corporation. These 
Societies have qualified surveyors at Indian ports, and 
their certificate of classification is, in itself, sufficient 
guarantee of the strength and quality of the materials 
used in the construction of vessel? and their machinery. 
As the capabilities of shipbuilding firms in India vary 
greatly, it would be advisable for all shipbuilding yards 
to be examined-by tbe Chief Government Marine Sur- 
veyor as to their equipment, capability of staff, and their 
capacity for turning out work. These 'inspections 
. should be made at least every two years, so that up-to- 
date knowledge may he available Lists, as follows, 
might be prepared and furnished to the Director Gene- 
ral of Stores in India, local Governments and Adminis- 
trations and the Railway Board for information : — 

{i) Firms capable of designing and building all 
types of river craft and vessels for use in 
ports. 

{ ii ) Firms capable of designing and building 
sea-going crafts; the tonnage and size of 
ship .that can be dealt with by each firm 
being recorded. 

s 
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-136. . We recommend t!ie following draft rules for 
adoption in place of those at present in force. We have 
not suggested a limit to the financial powers of , local 
Governments and Administrations [in lieu of existing 
rule 7 (a) ], as we assume that this will be covered by 
the delegation of powers proposed under the Reforms 
Scheme. Apart from this point, we consider that 
sections (ii) and (iii) of the existing rules should no 
longer be continued,, as the matters covered by them . 
will be sufficiently dealt with in our revised draft rules. 

Dr&et Shipbuilding Rules. 

The following procedure has been laid down in 
order to ensure that the designs of vessels should embody 
the latest and most economical improvements intro- 
duced in shipbuilding, and in order, at the same time, to 
encourage the development of the shipbuilding industry 
in India: 

1. Rules relating to new sea-going vessels of 350 
feet length and 'over. ■ 

(a) "When the Government of India, or a local 
Government or Administration, accepts the 
necessity for the purchase of a new vessel of 
this size, full particulars of the kind of ves- 
sel required, and of the service it is to fulfil, , 
together with information regarding any 
special equipment or fittings needed, should 
he forwarded to the London Branch of the 
Indian Stores Department, through the 
Director, Royal Indian Marine, who will, if 
he thinks fit, prepare and send therewith 
a draft specification of the vessel. The head 
of the London Branch will consult the Naval 
Architect to the India Office (or to the 
Government of India in London), and will 
send to the Director, Royal Indian Marine, 
plans and full specifications of the proposed 
vessel with an estimate of its cost. After set- 
tling with the London Branch any points that 
may arise in respect thereof, the Director, 
Royal Indian marine, will pass the plans 
and specifications and estimate to the officer, 
or department, concerned, and will, in the 
case of vessels lequired for the Royal Indian 
Marine, intimate whether the proposed vessel 
can be built in one of the government dock- 
yards in India. Orders as to the construc- 
tion of the vessel will then be issued by the 
Government of India, or thfe local Govern- 
ment or department concerned, after the 
necessary sanction to the expenditure has 
been accorded. These will either be acted 
upon by the Director, Royal Indian Marine, 
if the vessel is to be built at a government 
dockyard, or passed by bim to the London 
Branch if the vessel is to be built in the 
United Kingdom. 

6) When time is of importance the London 
Branch should he requested, on receipt of 
the particulars referred to in Rule 1 (a), to 
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furnish an estimate of the cost of the vessel 
to the Director, Royal Indian Marine, who, 
if he considers that the work cannot be under- 
taken in one ,of the government dockyards, 
may recommend the officer, or department, 
concerned to issue instructions for the build- 
ing of the vessel as soon as the necessary 
sanction to the expenditure has been obtain- 
ed, without waiting for the plans and full 
specification, which, in such a case, should 
be sent to the -indenting department through 
the Director, Royal Indian Marine, as soon 
as may be piacticable. 

2. Rules relating to neio sea-going vessels from 180 
feet to 2 50 feet in length. 

The procedure to be followed shall be the same as 
in the case of the larger vessels provided for 
under Rule 1 (a) and (5) above, but in this 
case tenders shall be invited from firms in 
India, who are on the approved list of ship- 
builders, capable of building vessels of the 
size required, as well as from firms in the 
Dnited Kingdom. 

3. Rules rela'ing io all power vessels under 180 
feet in length whether for sea going or port work, and 
all vessels for inland water service and non- power 
vessels for sea or port work. 

{a) Vessels which come within this category 
should, whenever possible, be designed and 
built in India. 

(S) When required for the Royal Indian Marine, 
„ the Director, Royal Indian Marine, should 
prepare designs and obtain tenders for a 
vessel of the description required from ship- 
builders in India, who are on the apjwoved 
list; and, provided that the necessary sanc- 
tion to the expenditure has been given, the 
order should be placed by the Director, Royal 
Indian Marine, and the construction should 
' be carried out under his supervision. He 

should be at liberty to decide whether the 
vessel should be built in one of the govern- 
ment dockyards. 

(c) When required by any other department of 
Government, or by a local Government or 
Administration, particulars of the vessel 
should be sent to the Chief Marine Surveyor 
of the province in which it is required, and 
he should ba requested to draw up such 
plans and'specifieations as he may consider 
necessary for the invitation of tenders. The 
department, or local Government or Admi- 
nistration concerned, will then invite tenders 
from firms on the approved list. These will 
be considered in consultation with the Chief 
Marine Surveyor, and, provided that the 
necessary sanction to the expenditure has 
been given, the order will be placed ori the 
advice of that officer, and the' constiuction 
should be carried out under his supervision. 
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137. Our terms of.reference require us to indicate 
the modifications of the Stores Rules "which our scheme 
will necessitate. As these are considerable, we think 
that we can show them best by redrafting the rules, 
which we have accordingly reeasted entirely in. the form 
in whicli they are produced in paragraph 143 ' of this 
chapter. It will he observed that, in view of the altered 
conditions in whicli the rules, will be applied, and in 
particular owing to the abandonment of arbitrary con- 
ditions regulating the purchase in India of imported 
stores, it has been possible considerably to simplify the 
rules as compared with their- present form. We realise 
that the final shape to he assumed by these, or any other 
regulations, is largely determined by: the criticisms to 
which they are subjected in the secretariat ; we have 
therefore not gone into minor questions of detail, such 
as the exemption of the Burma Police in respect of 
articles of European manufacture, but submit the redraft 
as a concise expression of the practical effect of the 
policy envisaged by us in this Report. • It will he borne in 
mind that, while the rules would be applicable in their • 
entirety to purchase by imperial departments and railways 
worked by the State, the extent of their application to 
local Governments must depend on the decisions reach- 
ed on the questions discussed in Chapter VI. Before we 
proceed briefly to review their provisions, we may draw- 
attention to certain general considerations which have 
influenced us in recasting the rules. 

138. The existing procedure is, we consider, defective 

in two respects : on the one hand, it entrusts the purchase 
of large quantities of stores to officers who are not expert 
purchasers, and who have very limited means of obtaining 
information in this respect ; on the other, it makes no 
use of the technical knowledge which many officers 
possess, and which is essential to expert purchase of such 
stores as plant and machinery. This defeot we content 
plate remedying by concentratingin the expert purchasing 
branch of the Indian Stores Department all ordinary 
transactions at present carried out by non-experts, and by 
decentralising among expert officers such purchase as will 
benefit by the utilization of their technical knowledge. 
The only dealings then that will be left to non-experts are. 
those cf petty and urgent requirements within the limits 
of their financial powers, and even these we propose to 
curtail by confining them to supplementary demands. 
Bearing in mind the very large number of indenting 
officers who will patronize the Indian Stores Department, 
it is readily apparent that what may seem petty require- 
ments, in the case of individual officers, may well, when , 
co-ordinated from numerous sources, attain proportions 
that permit, of bulk orders being placed with the attendant 
advantages of economy and improved quality. _ ■ 

139. It may at first sight appear that this restriction 
, on powers hitherto enjoyed constitutes a grievance, and 
may impose labour on the Indian Stores Department out 
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of proportion to the advantage to be secured. We have 
considered 'the point, and believe such an impression 
would be erroneous. The labour of obtaining a petty- 
annual requirement comes under two heads, foreseeing 
the requirement, and procuring the stores. The former 
must fall on the indenting officer, and remains the same 
whether he arranges for its purchase or notifies the . 
requirement to the Indian Stores Department. To 
•notify is clearly less troublesome than to buy. The 
work involved in the office of the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment consists first of the clerical routine of co-ordinating 
the numerous demands, and secondly of' arranging bulk 
purchase. We feel confident that our proposals make 
in the long run for reduced labour, as well as for 
economy and efficiency, and that indenting officers will 
soon realise Ibis in practice even if at first they feel 
dubious of the result. We have in view the placing of 
large numbers of running contracts, and to this end we 
consider that all items, that can be, should be pooled. 

These running contracts will themselves become, in 
many instances, the source of supply of supplementary 
requirements, thus reducing 'the need for inexpert 
purchase to meet petty and urgent demands. We how- 
ever do not anticipate that the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment, will itself make petty purchases, except as a last 
resource on appeal by an indenting officer. When the 
Indian Stores Department has completed its review of 
annual demands, each indenting officer would receive a 
list of his petty requirements which it had been decided 
not to merge in bulk orders, and he would then make 
bis own arrangements. 

140. Indenting officers may be grouped broadly in .Financial 
two classes, Railway and' Army who stock in large powers of 

quantities for retail issue to many dependent units ; and deportments, 

Military and Public Works whose demands aro for their 
own consumption. The annual indents of the former are 
checked and compiled in headquarters offices, where 
purchase is also arranged. Now that, under our pro- 
posals, purchase will be made by tb'e Indian Stores 
Department, it becomes a question whether beads of 
departments will still require financial powers. It is 
clearly undesirable that they should exercise such powers 
in ordinary cases, because, if purchase is, as a rule, to 
be done by others, their ability for purchase becomes 
even 'smaller than it is at present. We have weighed this 
matter, and we have decided that financial authority 
must be given, although in practice we contemplate 
that it will rarely be exercised. Occasions will arise, 
especially in regard to the Army, when executive officers 
are faced with a situation necessitating the purchase 
of stores beyond their financial power, and, at the same 
time, complicated by doubt as to the action necessary. 

In these cases two references are requited, one to the ad- 
ministrative head for orders, and one to the Indian Stores 
Department, for provision of stores. India is so large, 
and its communications are so indifferent, that, in such 
a contingency, considerable time may ■elapse before 
both parties can act. We consider that these are 
occasions when the ability to exercise financial power 
may be of great assistance to an administrative officer, 
and we have framed our recommendations accordingly. 


T 
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ef rules 
proposed. 


The concentration of all power of purchase, (luring 
peace,, in one central. authority brings into existence an 
organisation, the need for which was very greatly felt 
during the Great War, both in the United Kingdom 
and in India ; 'and this organisation, we contemplate, 
will expand to meet war requirements, rather than 
contract, owing to the exercise by the military autho* 
•rities of their financial powers. At the same time, 
we feel that the need for such, power may arise, and we 
have therefore suggested full powers for the heads of 
the large spending branches of the Army, in connection 
with naval and military operations. 

.141. The following synopsis of the new rules, 
together with the accompanying explanations, will, we 
hope, make clear their intention. They comprise: — 


A preamble, clearly defining the policy of Govern- 
ment, as an ever present reminder to officers of the 
primary necessity of the development of Indian 
industries. 


Rules I and II, designed to indicate the scope of 
the rules, and reserving to the head of the Indian Stores 
Department the wider discretion which we consider 
should bo vested in him by Government. We do not 
consider that this officer should he fettered by the rules, 
which have been laid down for the guidance of officers 
of what we may term unorganised purchasing depart- 
ments. The principles, which will, guide him in 
conducting the business of his department, are referred 
to elsewhere in our report, and would not appropriately 
he included in these rules. • 


Rule III, dealing with the purchase of articles 
of Indian production or local manufacture, is designed 
to givo practical force to the principle that reasonable 
preference must ho given to stores falling in this cate- 
gory. Tho principle is already expressed in the existing 
stores rules, but, for reasons detailed in Chapter VII, is 
not .effective in practice. We anticipate that it can 
now he made effective owing to the establishment of a 
central agency equipped with competent officers for 
purchase, inspection and intelligence duties, and repre- 
sented adequately throughout the country. 

Rule IF, dealing with the purchase of such goods 
of foreign origin as must still be bought in the absence 
of Indian goods that can compete with them, aims at 
throwing open the various channels of supply for such 
goods, instead of maintaining the arbitrary distinctions 
in favour of one particular channel as hitherto. The 
rule thus carries into effect the policy indicated in 
Chapter VIII. In view of the incidental advantages 
in local transactions, this rule gives preference to this 
method of purchase, provided prices are not unfavourable, 
and quality is safeguarded. 

Rule F, regarding the purchase, outside of India, 

• of certain special kiuds of stores, corresponds to existing. 
Rule No. 7. . 

Rule VI, relating to interdepartmental purchases, 
reproduces existing Rule No. 6. 

Rue VII, regulating comparison of price, contem- 
plates, it will he observed, a more rigid comparison 
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between the "London and the Indian quotations in the 
case o f imported stores, than between quotations for 
goods of Indian production and similar imported goods. 
In the former case, the relative economy of the different 
channels of supply is obviously an important considera- 
tion in ordinary cases. But, when the question 
involved is whether an Indian or an imported article 
shall be bought to meet requirements, we consider that 
a more liberal discretion may properly be exercised, 
since it is the expressed policy of Government to give 
preference to the former ; moreover there are many 
other factors, such as rapidity of supply, encouragement 
of industry, national insurance, affecting the compari- 
son, which cannot he measured in terms of money. Take, 
for instance, the case of Army reserves. War reserves 
must always be of a size proportionate to the forecast, and 
their source of supply is immaterial and does not affect 
,tlie amounts to be held; but this is not the case with 
peace reserves, which in most eases vary directly with 
their source of supply. This peace reserve is intended 
to obviate the inconvenience that wopld attend complete 
depletion of stock clue to abnormal demands, errors in 
calculation, etc. Bor Home Supply stores the reserve is 
usually calculated at one half the average annual issue, 
and in the ease of Ordnance, Factory, or Local Supply, 
the reserve is only one quarter of the avei'age annual 
issue. There is thus an appreciable difference in the 
quantities of stores to be maintained as a peace reserve ; 
in the storage accommodation required ; in the capital 
locked up ; and in the recurring charges for handling, 
preservation, etc. It is impracticable to calculate the 
extra cost to Government in this respect, consequent on 
whether an article is of Indian or Home Supply, but it 
is clear that such extra cost should be borne in mind 
when making a comparison between Indian and Home 
-prices. This has not been done in the past, probably 
because it is impossible to express the advantages 
incidental to local supply, in terms of rupees, annas and 
pies. We have framed this rule ou the assumption 
that the Director General of Stores in India, when 
issuing, for the guidance of indenting officers, priee lists 
of articles imported through his agency, will quote the 
values at an Indian port, including all charges for in- 
terest, freight, insurance, landing and ' wharfage, and 
customs duty. Under the present rules, the onus of 
working out this complicated sum falls on indenting 
officers, whenever they consider local purchase of import- 
ed stores. - We hold, however, that the Director General 
of Stores will be in a much better position to keep 
himself informed of the current rates of freight, insur- 
ance, etc., than individual officers. We would here 
remark that the practice of calculating only on the 
basis of the lowest freight paid by the India Office is 
unfair to the Indian manufacturer, and we consider 
that current commercial freights would be fairer. With 
the establishment of a freer competition, than at present 
exists, between different channels of supply, the ques- 
tion, whether it is possible to introduce a system of 
competitive simultaneous tendering between Indian and 
British firms, assumes special importance. It is a 
matter upon which opinions differ widely ; we do not 
overlook the difficulties involved in the time taken in 
correspondence, and in intermediate fluctuations in 
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Alternative 

proposals. 


market prices and exchange, as well as in the 
chances oC difference in ' the precise class of 
article tendered for, and in the conditions of con- 
tracts It is, however, generally recognised that it should 
be feasible to obtain simultaneous tenders so far, at 
least, as concerns large orders. Eor ordinary purchase,' 
wo recommend the adoption of the methods proposed 
by the Director General of Stores, India Office, that the 
Indian Stores Department should be furnished by the 
London Branch with copies of contracts placed in the 
United Kingdom. A study of these would enable the 
Director General of Stores, India, to form, in most cases, 
an opinion as to the trend of Home prices sufficiently 
reliable to enable him to decide where to place his 
orders. In cases of doubt, or of particular importance, 
he would communicate specially with the London 
Branch with a view to ascertaining actual current quo- 
tations. We contemplate the exercise of considerable 
discretion by the Director General of Stores in determi- 
ning tbe procedure to be adopted in particular cases, 
where comparison of prices is necessary. 

Rule Fill, regarding inspection, corresponds to 
the existing Rule !S T o. 11. 

Rule IX prescribes the financial powers of various 
authorities to act within the Stores Rules ; it is based on 
No. 13 of the Rules of 1913, hut the limits have been 
generally raised in view of altered values and, in some 
cases, to meet special requirements. 

Appendix A, referred to in draft Rule V, is the 
same as the existing Appendix A, which is connected 
with the corresponding present Rule No. 7. 

Appendix J3, of the existing rules has been omitted 
as it is no longer necessary to prescribe in this matter 
the firms to be dealt with, owing to the altered arrange- 
ments for placing orders, and for ensuring the quality 
of articles supplied. • 

142 Our colleague, Lieutenant Colonel Hogg, 
differs from us in a point of administrative detail. He 
considers that indenting officers should he permitted to 
purchase their annual requirements, -when such pur- 
chases are within the financial powers assigned to them. 
In doing so they should make full use, whenever possi- 
ble, of any running contracts entered into by tho Direc- 
tor General of Stores. An alternative set of rules with 
an explanatory note is given in paragraph 144. 

143. Dn aft Rules foe the supply of Articles 
foe the Public Service. 

The Government of India are desirous of giving the 
utmost encouragement to every effort to substitute 
articles of indigenous origin, and of local manufacture, 
for articles now obtained from Europe and foreign 
countries, and desire that all officers of Government shall 
give preference to indigenous articles, provided the 
efficiency of the public service is-not thereby impaired. 
The Government of 1 ndia further consider that when- 
ever stores of any description are procurable in the local 
market, of suitable quality and reasonable price, pur- 
chase should he made in India. 
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In accordance with this policy, and subject to any 
instructions regarding specific articles which have been, 
or may be, issued by the Government of India from, 
time to time (e.g., those relating to the supply of station- 
ery), the following- are the rules relating to the supply 
of articles required for the public service. These rules 
supersede all previous orders which are not explicitly 
continued. 

Buie I. — Classification of stores. 

The Director General of Stores, India, will specify 
the different classes of stores which must be obtained by- 
indent on the Indian Stores Department only ; and 
those which should be obtained by purchasing depart- 
ments direct from local sources of supply, or by direct 
indent on the London Branch. 

Mule TI. — Applicability of Buies. 

These rules have been framed for Die guidance of 
officers of Government purchasing stores in India within 
the fiuanoial limits prescribed under Buie IX, but these 
financial powers shall not be exercised in the case of 
annual requirements. Tor annual requirements which 
are not urgent, the demands (other than such as are 
obtained direct by the purchasing department from local 
sources of supply, or are transmitted direct to the 
London Branch, in accordance with the classification of 
stores issued by the Director General of Stores) will be 
submitted to the Director General of Stores with the 
object of enabling him to secure economy by co-ordina- 
ting demands and obtaining the benefits of bulk orders. 

Nothing in these rules shall be deemed to apply to 
purchases made by the Director General of Stores in 
India, who, subject only to the control of the Govern- 
ment of India, shall have complete freedom in the mat- 
ter of purchase. 

Buie III.— Articles produced in India. 

(a) Articles manufactured in India from Indian 

materials. — All articles which are prod'uced in 
India in the form of raw material, or arc manu- 
-factured in India from materials produced in the 
country, must be purchased in India, provided 
> the quality is sufficiently good for the purpose, 
andtlie price reasonable. 

( b ) Articles manufactured in India wholly or par « 

iially from imported materials. — All articles 
manufactured (and not merely assembled) in 
’India, either wholly or partiallv from imported 
raw materials or component paits such as are not 
at the time of the order being produced or manu- 
factured in India, must be purchased in India, 
provided that the quality is sufficiently good for 
thepurpdse, and the price reasonable. 

Buie IV. — Articles which are not manufactured in 

India. 

(a) Plant and machinery and components thereof . — 
Plant and machinery which is not manufactured 
iu India, and component parts for repairs and 


tj 
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renewals thereof, may be purchased in India from 
branches, or duly accredited agents, of British 
manufacturing firms established in India and 
approved by the Director General of Stores in 
India, subject to the financial limits prescribed in - 
v 'Hnle IX, and to the following conditions : — 

(i) that the quality is suitable, and the price is 

not unfavourable ; 

(ii) that branch firms shall be able not only to 
supply plant and machinery, but shall - 
also J30 able to tender for the installation 
and guaranteed satisfactory working of 
the same ; 

(in) that an accredited agent shall be one who 
is already engaged in India in the manu- 
facture and repair of plant and machinery, 
employs Indian workmen, and is able to 
tender not only for the supply of plant 
and machinery, but also for its installation 
and guaranteed satisfactory working. 

Requirements, which are in excess of the financial 
powers of the officer concerned, shall be purchased : — 

(iv) by direct indent on the London Branch, if 
the stores are of a class for which this pro- 
cedure is prescribed, by the Director Gene- 
ral of Stores ; 

(v) by indent on the Director General of Stores 
in other cases. 

{ b ) Other articles. — All other articles, which are 
not manufactured in India, shall be obtained : — 

(?) by direct indent on the London Branch, if 
they are stores of a class for which this 
procedure L prescribed by the Director 
General of Stores ; 

(ii) by local purchase, if the cost of supply 

does not exceed the financial limit impos- 
ed on the indenting officer under JRnle 
IX, and provided quality is suitable aud 
the price is not unfavourable. In case of 
emergency, when inconvenience would be 
caused by waiting' to obtain the stores 
through another agency, the comparison " 
of price may be waived ; 

(Hi) by indent on the Director General of 
Stores, India, in cases not covered by ( i ) 
or (ii). 

Note 1. — In the case of construction works lot out ou contraot, articles 
required for the construction of such works may ba supplied by the 
contracting firms, subject to the condition that the materials con- 
form to the current specifications prescribed by the Director 
General of Stores. 

Note 2. — Officers shall, at all times, have tho right of indenting on the 
Direotor General of Stores, whenever they consider it necessary to 
do so in the interest of the public service. 
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Utile V. — Stores lohich may be purchased outside 
India. ^ ' 

Subject to the conditions of Rules I and VIII, the 
following artioles may be purchased direct outside 
India, payment being made direct to tbc suppliers by 
-the purchasing officers : — 

(t)* seeds and cinchona bark ; 

(ii) articles for experimental, or research, pur- 
poses by officers approved by the Govern- 
ment of India. A list of officers so 
approved is given in Appendix A ; 

(Hi) excise instruments and apparatus required 
by Provincial Excise Departments for 
experimental, and research, purposes ; 

( iv ) Ghina, glass, cutlery, plant, crockery, and 
perishable fabrics, including linen, for 
residences furnished by Government ; 

(a) timber ; 

(vi) Australian lead ; 

(v U) articles required for the preparation of 
vaccine lymph ; 

(viii) chemicals and scientific apparatus requir- 
ed for use in government schools and 
colleges. 

Rule VI— Inter-departmental purchases. 

Nothing in these rules shall prohibit the purchase 
-of stores, of whatever origin, by one department, or 
railway, from another. 

Rule VII. — Method of comparing prices. 

In comparing the cost of imported articles, pur- 
chased locally, with that ofi similar articles imported 
through the agency of the Director General of Stores 
in India, reference should be made to the price lists 
issued by that oflioer from time to time. These lists, 
which show the market value of articles at an Indian 
port, are “based on the current price ruling in England, 
•or country of origin, to which is added : — 

<r 

(а) interest, insurance, freight, brokerage ; 

(б) landing, wharfage, and port charges ; 

(c) also the customs duty shown in the tariff as 
applicable to the article in question, 
calculated on its cost pit's the additional 
charges as in {a) above. 

It will be for the indenting officer to take into 
account the cost of carriage to destination from port of 
entry, or place of supply in India, as the ease may be. 

In the case of important contracts, specific reference 
should he made to the Director General of Stores in 
India. 

Note. — A siegalds the determination, foi the purpose of Buie III, <£ 
the ‘ reasonableness or otherwise, of the price quotations for stores of local 
origin, it is not intended that the comparison with the cost of similar imported 
stores should ho so precise as that indicated in this rule, though the method of 
-comparison will be the same. A reasonable discretion must ho exercised, with 
due regard to the manifold advantages of utilizing locnl manufactures. 


* 
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j Rule VJ1I. — Inspection. 

All articles purchased in India are liable to the; 
specifications laid down from time to time by the Direc- 
tor General of Stores in India, and fo undergo such' 
inspection aud test, either in India or in England, as he- 
may consider necessary. 

Rule IX. — Financial limits on powers of officers io< 
make purchases in India. 

In the case of purchases made under Rule III, an 
officer’s powers of purchase extend to the ordinary 
-limits to which he is empowered to enter into contracts ; . 
but, in the case of purchases made in India under Rule • 
IV, the limits for expenditure on any one article, or on, 
any number of similar articles purchased at one time, 
are ns follows : — 


- 

Toweis of purchase 
under Rule. 


IV (a) 

IV(b) 

(a) Civil Departments — 

Its. 

E». 

(«) Heads of Departments, Commissioners 
of Divisions ; ctlrci officers 6f, or above, 
the lank of Colli ctor, whom the local 

G< r ei nmont may select ; and Principals 
ef Colleges and Inspectors of Schools 
in Bengal, Cilmr and Orissa and Assam, 

/ 

Kit. 

500 

(•» * Other officciu authorised to incur expen- 
diture 

Nil. 

10O 

(i7») Surveyor General of India ; Director 
General Posts and Telegraphs. 

60,000 

10,000 

(iv) Controller of Printing, Stationery and 
Stamps. ... ... ... 

60,000 

Full power* 1 

(v) Bocal Government or Administration ... 

Full powers 

Full powert - 

The powers of a local Government are also exercis- 
ed by the folios ing officers ■ — 

■ 


Agricultural Advisor to the Government 
of India ; Director of the Agricultural 
It os enrich Institute, Pnaa ; Director 
General Of Observatories ; Political ] 
Resident, Peisian Gulf; Superintendent 
of Port Blair. 



(b) Public TTcris Department — 



(f) Executive or Assislant Engineer holding 
ehaigo of a Division 

5,000 

1,000 

(ii) Superintending Engineer or Superinten- 
dent of Works 

26,000 

5,000 

(»’»'») Local Government or Administration. 

Frill poweis 

Full powers 

(c) Railtiay Department — 



(i) Controller of Stores 

Ki 1. 

1,000 

(if) Executive or Assistant Engineer holdtns 
charge of a Division on a lino under 
. construction or survey ... 

T 

3 

5,000 

1,000 

Hit) Engineer-in-Chief holding charge of a 
line under construction ... 

1 

50,000 

5,000 

(in) Agent of an open lino 

50,000 

10,000 

(r) Railway Board ... 

Full power 

•s Full power 
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• 

Powers of purchase 
under liule. 


JF(a) 

lT(b) 

(d) Army Department. — 

Rs. 

Rs 

(*) Director G netal if Mli-arv HVoiks ; 
Diicctor Genor.d of Ordnance ; Diu-c'or, 
Royal Indian Marine 

Pull powe’s 

10,000* 

Qaar!erma-t‘-r Gcnoial in India 

Full powers 
(for Si echo 
nic.il Trans- 
port Stores 
only). 

10,000* 

(it) Divisional Comuiander ... ... 

1C, 003 

10,000 

(Hi Director General, Indian Medical 
Servico 

Kit. 

6,000 

Directors of Quartermaster General's 
Branch. 

r,000 

(fur Mecha- 
nical Trans- 
put Stoies ( 
only). 

6,000 

•( iv ) Officer Commanding, Brigade ; Diicctor 
cf Ordnance Fact orie-; Deputy Diicctor, 
Kojal Indian Mali c ... 

6,000 

5,000 

(c) Supply and Trail-port Oilicor on special 
duty in Kashmir 

Kit. 

1,000 

(ft) Chief of tlieGme-al Staff; General 
Officer Commanding, Nirthem nnl 
Southern Armies ; Adjutant General 
in India ; Director, Medical Seine s, 
Militaiy ... ... ... 

Kd. 

603 

(t-'f) Officer Commanding a sc tion ; Superin- 
tendent, Army IDmount Department ; 
Goio.mncnt Inspector f Aimy Boot 
Fartory, Cawnpore j Chief Oidnance 
Officer ; Inspector! (Ordnanco Depart* 
mcntl; the Assistant Inspector in charge 
of General Stoics anil Proofi-.ndExperi- 
niontnl Officer, Bal.isorc; Mioical Store- 
keeper ; Commandant, Indian Staff 
College ; Assi-tant Director of Supplies; 

, e- Assi.tant Diicctor of Transpoit; Super- 
intendent, Army Clothing Factory ... 

Nil. 

500 

(iu) (a); Superintendent, Ordnance Tacto- 
liec ; Cotgiroller of Grass FaimS 

2,-500 

CCO 

(t t/ii) Offirer Commanding a unit (inrlndi-g 
a hospital) ; Senior Medical Officer, 
Indiao Medical Service, of a rtitii.n ; 
Jtecruiting Officer for Gniklins nt 
Gorakhpur j Officois (Oiduance or De- 
partmental) in charge of De|Oti; Assis- 
tant Inspectors (Ordnanco Department) 
with the exception of the Assistant 
Inspector in cliaigo of General Stores ; 
Otlioor in ohargu of Supply Reserve 
Depots ; Commissioned officers Com- 
manding Dopot Transport Lines ; 
Officer in charge of Supplies ; Chief 
Chomic.il Examiner ... 

Nit. 

60 


* Thoc eSreorn have full powers of purchaso under Rule J V(b) when 
t! e purchases arc requited to meet the nccesiities of navnl and military opera- 
tions 

E 
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APPENDIX A. 

List of Officers referred to in Rule V, wlio are nul-borLed 
to oblain direct from manufacturers or dealers in England, 
America, Japan, or other foreign countries such ai tides as thev * 
may require for experimental or researoh purposes. 

Superintendent, X-r.iy Institute. 

Chemical Examiners. 

Superintendents of Vaccine Depots. 

Principals of Medical Colleges. 

Supeiintendents of Medical Schools. 

Directors of Bacteriological, Pathological or Research 
Laboratories, including officers in charge of Divi- 
sional and Brigade Laboratories. 

Principals of Arts Colleges. 

Piincipa's of Technical and lnduStii.il Institutes. 

Directors of Industries. 

Directors of Fisheries. 

Sanitary Commissioners. 

Directoi, Madras Cinchona Department. 

Principals of Training Colleges. 

Piincipals of Veterinary Colleges. 

Officer in charge of the Experimental Sewage Installation 
at Poona. 

Surveyor General of India. 

Inspector General of Forests. 

Director General of Observatories. 

Director of Botan’cal Survey. 

Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India and 
Director, Agricultural Reseaich Institute, Pusa. 

Imperial Bacteriologist, Civil Veterinary Department. 

Imperial Agricultural Chemist. 

Imperial Mycologist. 

Imperial Entomologist. 

Directors of Agriculture, 

President of the Imperial Forest Research Institute. 

Piincipal of the Imperial Forest College, 

Direotor, Geologioal Survey of India. 

Railway Boatd. 

Direc'ors of Public Instruction. 

Chief Malaiia Medical Officer, Punjab. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Burma. 

Director of Zoological Survey of India. 

Inspector of Science and European Schools, Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Metallurgical Inspector, Jamshedpur. 

Conservator of Research and Working Plans, Burma. 
Superintendent, Government Acetone Factory, Nasik. 
Superintendent, Local Manufactures and Government 
Test House, Alipore. 

Conservator of Forests, Western Circle, Punjab. 

Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue. 
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144. The draft rules below are proposed by 
Lieutenant Colonel Hogg as being less complex 
and simpler to apply in practice than those agreed to by 
the majority. The principal points in which the rules 
recommended by the majority differ from those below 
are : — 

( i ) prescription by- the Director General of Stores 

of the source ot supply of various classes of 
articles ; 

( ii ) distinction between articles wholly manu- 

factured from indigenous material and 
those manufactured partly from imported 
material ; 

{Hi) that officers shall not excercise financial 
powers in respect of annual requirements 
and that all demands of this nature must 
be preferred on the Stores Department. 

In his opinion these changes tend towards unneces- 
sary detail, to fetter the discretion of local officers, and 
to burden the Indian Stores Department with petty 
indents, and he considers that, though they may prove 
acceptable to departments like the Ordnance, who 
procure stores for the purpose of issue to others, the 
rules which follow will be perhaps found more generally 
suitable to the engineering services, viz., Railway, 
Military and Public Works. 

Axtbbnative Rules for the Supply op Articles for 

the Public Service (referred to in paragraph 

142). 

The Government of India are desirous of giving the 
utmost encouragement to every effort to substitute, for 
articles now obtained from Europe and foreign countries, 
artioles of indigenous origin and of local manufacture. 
The Governor General in Council desires that, all offices 
of Government shall give preference to the Indian 
article, provided that the efficiency of the public service 
is not thereby impaired. The Government of India 
direct that, whenever stores of any sort are procurable 
in the local market, ot suitable quality and reasonable 
price, purchase shall be made in India. 

In accordance with this policy and subject to the 
provisions of the general rules specified below, and to 
any instructions regarding specific articles which have 
been, or may be, issued by the Government of India from 
time to time (e.g., those relating to the supply of sta- 
tionery), the following are the rules relating to the 
supply of articles required for the public service. These 
rules supersede all previous orders which are not expli- 
citly continued. 

J Rule I. — Articles p roduced or manufactured in India. 

All articles which arc produced in India in the 
form of raw material, or are manufactured in India, 
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either from materials produced in India, or from 
imported material, must be purchased locally provided 
that the quality is sufficiently good for the purpose, 
and the price reasonable, subject to the condition that a 
substantial part of the process of manufacture has been 
performed in India. 

Note. — The term “a substantial part of the process of mnnu- 
facture ” means that a substantial part of 'he preparation of the 
finished article must be performed in India, whet her from raw 
materials or from component parts -obtained in a finished state from 
other sources. 

J Rule II. — Plant and Machinery. 

Plant and machinery, and component parts for 
repairs and renewals of such plant and machinery, may 
be purchased in India by duly qualified officers frtfrn 
branches, or duly accredited agents, of British manu- 
facturing firms established in India, and approved by the 
Director General of Stores in* India, subject to the 
following conditions : — 

(?) that the plant and machinery are of the type 
ordinarily manufactured by the firm ; 

(it) that the branch, or agent, entertains a staff of 
expert mechanics capable, when so 
required, of erecting and repairing the 
plant and machinery in qxtestion ; 

(Hi) that the price is reasonable ; 

* 

( iv ) that the coat of supply under any. one order, 
or in respect of any one type of plant or 
machinery, does not exceed Rs. 2C,000. 

Note.— It must be clearly understood that tills rule is subject 
to tlie preference which is to be given under Hide I to articles of 
Indian manufacture. 

Rule III. — Stores which may he purchased outside 

India. 

The following articles may he purchased direct out- 
side India, payment being made direct to the suppliers by 
the purchasing officers : — 

( i ) seeds and cinchona bark ; 

( ii ) articles for experimental or research purposes 

by officers approved by the Government 
of India. A list of officers so approved is 
given in Appendix A* ; 

(Hi) excise instruments and apparatus required 
by Provincial Excise Departments . for 
experimental or research purposes ; 

(iv) China, glass, cutlery, plant, crockery, and 
perishable fabrics, including linen, for 
residences furnished by Government; 

(a) timber 


* As in Stwes Knles oi HUB, 
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(pi) Australian lead ; 

(vii) articles required tor the preparation cf 
vaccine lymph ; 

(viii) chemicals and scientific apparatus required 
for use in government scliools and 
colleges ; 

( i x ) articles for Viceregal residences and for the 
residences of provincial Governors. 

Rule IF. — Articles which ] are not manufactured in 

India. 

Subject to the provisions of Rules II and III, all 
other articles not manufactured in India shall be obtained 
by indent upon the Director General of Stores in India, 
except in the following cases 

(«) when the cost of supply does not exceed the 
financial limits imposed on indenting 
officers under Rule IX ; 

(b) in the case of CDnstruetion works let out on 
contract, articles required for the con- 
struction of such works may be supplied 
by the contracting firms subject to the 
condition that the materials conform to 
the current specifications prescribed hy 
the Director General of Stores. 

.Provided that officers shall havethe right of indent- 
ing on the Director General of Stores when they 
consider it necessary. 

Note. — Indents should not ordinarily be submitted to the 
Director General of Stoics when the value of the stores demanded 
is less than Rs. 1.1)00. 

Rule V. — Inter-departmental- purchases. 

Nothing in these rules shall prohibit the purchase of 
stores, of whatever origin, by one department, or railway, 
from another. 

Genera.Ii Rules. 

Rule VI.— .Method of comparing prices. 

In comparing the cost of articles purchased locally 
with that of similar articles imported through the agency 
of the Director General of Stores in India, reference 
shall he made to the price lists issued by that officer 
from time to time. These lists, which show the market 
value of articles at an Indian port, are based on the 
euTrenfc price ruling in England, or country of origin, to 
which is added : — 

(«.) interest, insurance, freight, brokerage; 

(b) landing, wharfage and port charges ; 

(c) the customs duty shewn in the tarfif as 
<h applicable to ‘ the article in question 

calculated on its cost plus the additional 
charges as in (a) above. 

It will be for the indenting officer to take into 
account the cost of carriage to destination from port of 
entry, or place of supply, in India, as the case may be. 


r 
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In the case of important contracts specific reference 
may be made to the Director General of Stores in 
India. 

Hide VII- — Tests. 

Any articles purchased in India ‘which require to he 
tested are liable to the specifications laid down from 
time to time by the Director General of Stores in India, 
and may he required to pass the tests prescribed for such 
articles. 

Hide VIII. — Applicability of rule*. 

These rules hare been framed for the guidance of 
officers of Government purchasing stores in India within 
the financial limits prescribed under Hide IX. The 
Director Gfeneral of Stores in India, however, under the 
orders of the Government of India, shall have complete 
freedom in the matter of purchase. 

Hide IX. — Financial limits on powers of officers to make 
purchases in India. 

In the case of purchases made under Hule 7, an 
officer’s power of purchase extends to flic ordinary limits 
to which he is empowered to enter into contracts. 

In respect of all other ordinary purchases, the powers 
of local Governments or A dministratnns, the Army 
Department, and the Rail way Board, are limited to an 
expenditure of Rs. 50,000 on any one article, or on any 
number of similar articles purchased at one time; 
provided that full powers may be exercised in cases of 
emergency, a report oi' the transaction being made at the 
same time to the Director General of Stores in India. 

[Financial limits on the j>owers of subordinate officers 
shall belaid down by local Governments or Administra- 
tions, Army Department, and Railway Board. 

The powers of a local Government are also exevcised 
by the following officers : — 

(1) Surveyor General of India; 

(2) Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 

India ; 

(3) Director of the Agricultural Research 

Institute, Pusa ; 

(4) Director General of Observatories ; 

(5) Director General, Posts and Telegraphs; 

(6) Director General, Military Works Services ; 

(?) Political Resident. Persian Gulf ; 

(8) Controller, Printing, Stationery and Stamps. 

Hule X- — Power to sanction departures from these rules . 

The Government of India havo power to sanction 
departures from these rules in cases where such departure 
is absolutely necessary. 
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N CHAPTER XII. 

The- proposed Indian Stores Department; its 
PTjNCTIONS and organisation. 

145. In the preceding chapters, an attempt has 
"been made to set out the problem before us, and the 
various considerations which must be kept in view in 
devising a solution. We have discussed the question 
of stores policy, and indicated the alterations which we 
consider should he made in the Stores Rules, in which 
that policy is laid down. We now have to give shape to 
the opinions we have formed as to the nature of the 
organization which it i3 necessary to establish in India, 
with a comprehensive indication of the work for which 
it must provide and the staff to be employed. Our 
recommendations will be most readily understood if \ie 
treat the matter first in a summary form, and proceed 
later to the more detailed discussion of the organization 
initially proposed, and its subsequent development. This 
chapter will therefore be divided into 1 the following 
sections : — 

A — Summary of work to be done. 

B — Outline of organisation. 

C— Headquarters, provincial agents, inspection 
depots, liaison officers. 

D — Absorption of existing organisations. 

E— Details of organisation — Initial stage, 

E — Development of organisation — Ultimate stage. 

A — Summary of toorlc to be done. 

146. Erom the particulars given in Chapter II, 
paragraph 10, it will be seen that the Indian Stores 
Department will not he concerned with food and fodder 
for the Army, nor with such ordinary classes of indigen- 
ous materials and stores as are generally obtainable 
anywhere in India, and which are never imported from 
abroad. Apart from these, there are certain wide cate- 
gories of stores in use by various departments which we 
must consider. It has been brought prominently to our 
notice that the departments using such stores fall into 
two distinct classes ; those so equipped with expert 
officers, and with organised purchasing systems of their 
own, that they can he trusted to act for themselves, at 
least in regard to certain classes of the -scores they re- 
quire. These departments oan still be helped materially, 
if relieved of responsibility for the purchase of other 
descriptions of stores requiring peculiar knowledge, and 
given the assistance of an organised inspeclion staff, the 
need of which is very generally felt; provided there is 
available for their use reliable intelligence regarding 
sources of supply and prices. The other class of depart- 
ment is that in which the stores are purchased by, and 
for the use of, officers who do not usually claim any 
technical knowledge of stores ; for these it is desirable 
to furnish a wider measure , of assistance, and to pur- 
chase not only the special kinds of 'goo Is alluded to 
'above, but also their miscellaneous requirements. 
Eor all departments we have to provide a machinery 
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Functions, 


to carry into effect the changed-policy of stores purchase 
and inspection, which has .formed the subject of the 
preceding chapters of this report, 

147. We are thus led to propose that the Indian 
Stores Department : — 

(a) Should act on behalf of all imperial depart- 
r ments of the Government of India (includ- 

, ing the Army, Marine and Civil Depart- 
ments and 'State-worked railways ) ; and 
for such provincial Governments, company 
worked railways, corporations, port trusts, 
municipalities and similar. 5?«m-public 
bodies, and such Indian Native States, as 
may desii'B to avail themselves of the 
department’s assistance. 

(£0 Should so conduct ifs operations as to prevent 
the purchase of imported goods so long as 
goods of indigenous production, of suitable 
quality and price, can he procured instead, 
thus making effective the prescriptions 
of the stores rules. 

(c) Should purchase and inspect in India: — 

(?) oils, paints and chemicals, and" 
miscellaneous stores of an allied 
nature ; 

(ii\ leather goods and miscellaneous 
stores of an allied nature ; 

}- Dor all 

(Hi) textile goods and miscellaneous autho- 
stores of an allied nature ; rities. 

(tv) timber, including railway sleep- 
ers ; _ 


(v) all engineering manu-' 
factures, including 
plant and machin- 
ery ; and miscel- 
laneous hardware 
stores of an allied 
nature. 


Dor all authorities 
except the Marine, 
Railways, Ord- 
inance Dactories, 
Military and Dub- - 
lie Works, and 
Telegraph Depart- 
ments. 


(d) Should inspect stores of the above categories, 

which may still he purchased direct by 
officers of the various government depart- - 
ments. 

(e) Should absorb, as a branch, the existing orga- 

nisation of the Director General of Stores, 
India Office, and should utilise this branch 
to purobase, in the United Kingdom, 
goods which, under the operations of (b) 
and ( c ) above, are not purchased in India. 

\f) Should act as a central bureau of information 
on all matters affecting the purchase of 
stores, and their price, particularly with 
reference to the extent of Indian manu- 
ka. • facturers and their capacity for production 
from time to time. 
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In indicating this wide range of duties, and in 
'detailing hereafter the size of the necessary organisation, 
we ‘desire to lay particular emphasis on the point that 
the organisation jnust always he thoroughly efficient. 

¥e do not advise, therefore, that the-wliole of the duties 
indieatofl Should be undertaken at the outset, but that 
the full measure of activity should be attained by pro- 
-gressive steps. 

liS. We consider that the Indian Stores Depart- A aramo& y t 
ment should he the sole authority in India for the provi- Fn stores 
sion of all government stores, but we contemplate that matters, 
it will not exercise its complete executive functions 
in respect to two categories of stores. The first com- 
prises coal and stationery, for the provision of which 
organisations exist at present which are suitable and 
self-contained. No advantage will be gained, while 
clerical labour must be increased, if the work at 
present done by these organisations is transferred to the 
Indian Stores Department ; this arrangement we regard 
as permanent in respect of coal. . In the case of these 
organisations, however, the Director General of Stores 
would have full authority to scrutinise their Home 
iudents with a view to ensure attention to the encourage- 
ment of Indian industries. 


149. The second category comprises certain medical 
stores, and technical stores of the Royal Air Force. * As 
regards medical stores, in the absence of -a Drugs Act in 
India, we feel that it would bo injudicious to transfer an 
experienced well-equipped purchasing agency from the 
direction of the Director Genoral, Indian Medical 
Service, to the administration of the Indian Stores 
Department, although we contemplate that eventually, 
when conditions are more suitable, the provision of 
medical stores might well come within the scope of the 
department. Technical stores of the Royal Air Force 
are similarly situated ; for the time being they arc in a 
class by themselves, and should be specially catered for 
by the existing experienced staff ; but as civil aviation 
grows, and industries connected therewith arc estab- 
lished in India, provision of these stores would also pass 
to the Indian Stores Department. We consider that 
demands for mechanical transport should at once pass 
through the Indian Stores Department. The uso of 
motor vehicles for commercial purposes is rapidly grow- 
ing in India, aud all departments demand these in 
greater, or less, numbers. The Indian Stores Depart- 
ment should therefore undertake responsibility for pro- 
vision in this respect from the beginning. 

150. In respect of printing, stationery and stamps, 
we were faced with a peculiar difficulty. The Con- 
troller exercises three distiuct functions, viz., control of 
printing, purchase of stationery, and distribution of 
stationery ; we are only concerned with the second of 
these functions, and we have found that the latter two 
are very closely connected. "We have decided, therefore, 
not to recommend the absorption of this organisation 
into that of the Stores Department for the present, 
although, should printing be divorced from stationery, 
the latter could be, taken over. We realise that the 
volume of stationery supplies is steadily increasing, and 
we note that the percentage of stores procured by this 
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Organisation. 


department from England is diminishing. While, 
therefore, the Controller of Printing, Stationery and 
Stamps will submit his indents for English stores to the 
Indian Stores Department, we propose that he should 
be given full discretion in the. matter of local purchase, 
and for this reason we have recommended in our new 
Stores "Rules (Chapter XI) that he should exercise exten- 
sive powers. 

B — Outline of organisation . 

151. To carry out the duties indicated above we 
consider it, neeessaiy to set up : — 

A headquarters office which shall comprise four 
principal sections, namely : — 

Purchase Branch ; 

Intelligence Branch ; 

General Branch, including the superior direction, 
accounts and miscellaneous correspondence ; 

Inspection Branch. 

Provincial agencies at the principal provincial 
headquarters and trade centres : — 

( i ) to receive local demands and dispose of them 
either by local purchase, or by passing to 
the headquarters office ; • 

(n) to act as representatives of the head office ; to 
collect in collaboration with the provincial 
Directors of Industries, intelligence re- 
garding the productive capacity of pro- 
vinces ; to disseminate locally similar in- 
formation regarding other provinces, and, 
so far as available, infoimation regarding 
prices prevailing in India and in the 
United Kingdom; and, in special cases, 
to make local purchases on behalf of head- 
quarters ; 

t 

(in) to have administrative charge of such inspec- 
tion depots and pattern rooms as may he 
established at provincial headquarters. 

The provincial agents will be in personal touch 
with the local officers of t consuming departments, for 
instance in Calcutta with" the neighbouring officers of 
the Ordnance Eactory staff, and they should he iu a 
position to afford them' material assistance and advice in 
making purchases. 


An inspection st'ffi, subordinate to the headquarters 
inspection organisation, moveable in accordance with the 
demands for their services from time to time, their head- 
quarters being usually at inspection depots. 

The London Branch being the existing organisation 
of the Director General of Stores; India Office, when it 
becomes' a branch of the Indian Stores Department. 
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C — Headquarters, Provincial Agents, Inspection 
Depots , Liaison Officers. 

152. The Committee are almost equally divided in 
opinion on the question of the location of the headquar- 
ters of the Indian Stores Department. Various alter- 
natives have beeu discussed, but it appears that the 
final choice may be limited to one of three situations, 
namely : — 

(i) with the headquarters of the Government of 
India ; 

(n) at one of the chief ports, naturally either 
' Calcutta or Bombay. 

(Hi) at an important up-country commercial 
centre, in which case Cawnpore suggests 
itself. 

153. -The Committee are in' general agreement in 
rejecting the first alternative. There certainly would 
be some administrative convenience in having the 
Director General, with his office, in close proximity to 
the department of Government to which he will be 
subordinate and to at least one — the Army Depart- 
ment — with the officers of which a considerable part of 
his work will lie. But so complete a removal, not alone 
of the head of a commercial department, but also of 
his principal officers, from a commercial atmosphere, 
would be a serious objection ; while the great conges- 
tion already apparent, at least in Simla, renders it most 
undesirable to propose a further increase in the number 
of offices there. The objections, taken by some of us 
to the Director General of Stores being located at 
Cawnpore, would apply still more forcibly in the case 
of Simla, or Delhi. We contemplate that, in any event, 
the Director General of Stores will tour extensively, 
and that he will be able to visit the headquarters of the 
Government of India whenever occasion arises for per- 
sonal discussions. The objections to either Simla, of 
Delhi, as the headquarters station thus appear to us 
greatly to outweigh the advantages, and we think that 
one of the other alternatives must be chosen. 

154. It is clear that the choice of a port must lie 
between Bombay and Calcutta. Our colleague, 
Mr. Lai ji Naranji, in the event of the rejection of the 
proposal to locate the headquarters at those of the 
Government of India, which he would prefer, is strongly 
in favour of Bombay. He observes that, if a trade 
centre is preferred, Bombay would be the most suitable, 
as it is the home of Indian commerce, and its atmos- 
phere, as one European witness has pointed out, is more 
liberal than that of Calcutta. Our colleague contends 
that geographically, too, Bombay is the most desirable 
centre, being the largest Indian maritime port, and also 
the main gateway of Indian trade and commerce. The 
majoiity of ^ the Committee, however, consider that 
Calcutta has the advantage, and incline to the opinion 
that it is the pioper place for the Director General of 
Stores to be stationed, as contenqfiated also by the 
Indian Industrial Commission (vide paragraph 197 of 
their report). In favour of this view, the majority lay 
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stress on the pre-eminence o£ Calcutta as a centre of 
commerce and industry, and its proximity to tlie locali- 
ties in which' some of the principal industries of the 
country exist, and are being developed. They are 
impressed by the importance attached to close touch 
between the staff and representatives of industrial 
enterprise, and consider that this will have a real 
influence in reducing the tendency of officials to the 
creation of too bureaucratic an atmosphere. Calcutta, 
too, will be able to offer a more tangible advantage, in 
that the assistance of the members of the inspection 
staff, skilled in a wide variety of manufactures, who must 
in any case be employed locally, will be available to 
assist the headquarters staff in dealing with technicali- 
ties in contracts and specifications. Without such 
expert assistance, it would frequently be difficult for 
the headquarters administrative staff to draw up speci- 
fications. The administrative staff will also have the 
advantage of being in close touch with the most impor- 
tant of tire provincial agencies, and with the Test House 
staff at Alipore. On the other hand, there is a clear 
objection to the headquarters being located in Calcutta 
on the score of congestion and greater expense ; this has 
not been overlooked. It is considered that this disadvan- 
tage can he minimised by choosing a suitable locality 
for the office ; but, in any case, it does not appeal to the 
members of the Committee, who favour this alternative, 
as being sufficiently important to outweigh tho^advan- 
tages. 

< 5 - 

155. Some members of the Committee, however, 
are more strongly impressed by the arguments in favour 
of locating the headquarters of the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment at a conveniently central up-country station, 
preferably one which also is an important business 
centre : it is this last consideration which has finally 
determined their choice of Cawnpore rather than Delhi. 
They consider that the advantages of freedom from 
local prejudice in favour of trade interests at either of 
the larger ports is important, and that, in so far as 
business ‘ atmosphere ’ may be desirable, it can be 
sufficiently secured in Cawnpore, which is a rapidly 
growing industrial centre. Cawnpore also has the 
decided attraction of being a cheaper place, in which to 
live and to carry on business, than Calcutta. Those of 
the Committee, who favour the second alternative, 
recognise the force in these arguments, but lay particular 
stress on the availability in Calcutta of a wider variety 
of inspection experts than in Cawnpore, where the manu- 
factures, though important^ are less diverse and call for 
a smaller inspection staff with less extensive qualifica- 
tions. 

l5G. To sum up then, the Committee by a majority 
favour the location of the Director General of Stores, 
and his headquarters staff, at Calcutta ; but some of the 
members think Cawnpore preferable. \ 

157. It is evident from the indication already given 
of the work to be done, that the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment must he adequately represented by agents at the 
principal provincial headquarters, and at trade centres. 
It will he remembered that the Indian Industrial Com- 



mission, who, however, did not examine the matter in 
detail, inclined (vide paragraphs 196-197 of their report) 
to the opinion that, for such services as they anticipated 
a Central Stores Department would require in the 
provinces, use should he made of the personnel of the 
several provincial Directorates of Industries. This is a 
question which wc have lmd,the advantage of discussing 
fully at a recent conference of the several Directors, 
and representatives of local Governments, with the 
Board of Industries and Munitions. The conclusion 
arrived at was that it would be impracticable for the 
Directors of Industries themselves, or their staff, to act 
as local representatives of the Stores Department, and 
that special local agents should be appointed. These 
would be subordinate to the Director General of Stores, 
but we are assured that they could rely on receiving the 
fullest measure of assistance and co-operation from the 
Directors of Industries. This is essential, and will he 
of mutual advantage, as the Indian Stores Department 
will he the agency for introducing provincial products, 
when of suitable quality and price, to government 
departments, as well as for supplying provincial Govern- 
ments with any requirements they wish to obtain through 
it; while the Indian Stores Department must always 
look to the Directors of Industries for advice, as to local 
souices of supply and for co-operation in facilitating 
their utilisation and development. Wc anticipate that 
the provincial agents will be in such intimate touch 
with the Directors of Industries, and other officials of 
the local Governments, that they will be in a most 
favourable position to give effect to the wishes of the 
provincial authorities as to the steps to he taken in 
dealing with their demands. At the outset, we consider 
that provincial agents will be necessary at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Cawnpore and Lahore ; at 
Karachi probably a branch of the Lahore agency would 
suffice. 

158. Reference is invited to the observations made 
in Chapter IX regarding the extent to which inspection 
of stores is necessary; the provision of inspection depots; 
and assistance to he obtained from liaison officers in 
dealing with Army requirements. 

D — Absorption of existing organisations. 

159. There are already in existence two organisa- 
tions which it will be convenient to incorporate in the 
Indian Stores Department, because the work they are 
doing will, in future, form part of the duties to be 
undertaken by it. These are the organisations of the 
Metallurgical Inspector at Jamshedpur, and of the 
Superintendent o£ Local Manufactures and Test House 
at Calcutta. The Metallurgical Inspector is responsible 
for the examination and passing of all products of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Works bought for government use, 
and the services of his staff are also at the disposal of 
railway companies and other public and private bodies, 
who wish to take' advantage of them, on payment of 
certain fees. With the extension of existing iron and 

- steel works and the establishment of new undertakings 
now in progress it seems probable that the Inspector’s 
establishment will need expansion. The Superintendent 
of Local Manufactures at Calcutta controls the Test 
House at Alipore which is equipped for the chemical ' 
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and physical tests of practically all classes of stores 'and 
materials. He is also the head of the inspection of 
local manufactures which includes the examination, 
during manufacture by local' firms, of structural and 
engineering stores for railways and other government 
departments. The Test House at Alipore is an important 
institution and affords at least the nucleus for an 
organisation with the same objects but with the enlarged 
sphere of operations which will be necessary under our 
other proposals. 

160. ¥e do not recommend the absorption in the 
Indian Stores Department of the existing organisations 
of the Mining Engineer to the Railway Board, nor, .for 
the present, of the Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps; as, though their functions are similar to 
those of the new department, their spheres are well 
defined and self-contained. TFe consider, however, that 
there is much force in the observations recorded by 
Mr. Cogswell, Controller of Printing, Stationery and 
Stamps, in his note (Appendix F), in favour of merging 
the existing stationery offices in Madras and Bombay, 
together with any others that may ho -established in 
other provinces, in the central stationery department; 
and we commend Mr. Cogswell’s note to the considera- 
tion of Government. 

1G1. We also invite attention to the suggestions 
made in Chapter IX, paragraph 120, regarding the 
absorption of some of the inspection staff employed at 
present under the Director General of Ordnance in 
India. 


JE — Details of organisation— Initial stage. 
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162. The form of the organisation described in the 
preceding sections is shewn in a diagram on the page 
opposite. For particulars of the professional and other 
qualifications desirable in, and the methods of recruitment 
proposed for, the various members of the SjtafT, the reader 
is referred to Chapter 5IY. The reference letters, entered 
in brackets in various parts of the diagram, refer to the 
following explanations. Figures arc entered in the dia- 
gram to indicate the salaries which we consider appro- 
priate for the superior appointments, in order to indicate 
more clearly the nature of the organisation proposed, but 
it is impracticable to work out reliable estimates of cost 
in detail, and for further particulars of probable cost, in- 
cluding that of the subordinate staff and contingencies, 
we refer to the comprehensive estimate given in Chap- 
ter XVI. 

163. The department will he in charge of one high 
official at headquarters, the Director General of Stores, 
who will be directly responsible to the Government of 
India in the Department of Industries. The post is a 
very important one, the holder of which will exercise 
wide powers, and for it we consider that a lower salary 
than Its. 3,500 per mensem would be unsuitable. His 
duties will comprise the general supervision of the whole 
of the work dealt with’ in the department, both in 
regard to purchase and inspection, and he will he 
responsible for ensuring that it is efficiently carried out 
in accordance with the approved policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. 
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164. The Intelligence and Purchase Branches at 
headquarters will both be in charge of the Director of 
Intelligence and Contracts , an officer for whom we 
propose a salary of Us. 2,000 — 2,500, and who will be 
vested by the Director General of Stores .with, general 
responsibility for the efficient working of the entire 
purchase side of the organisation, together with the 
arrangements for publicity and intelligence, 'the 
branch for the latter should include a special section, 
which would be in touch with the military authorities 
with a view to perfecting, during peace, any arrange- 
ments necessary to meet the needs of any eventualities 
likely to arise. The Director will also be responsible for 
supervising the work of the provincial agents in respect 
of purchase and intelligence. 

165. Working directly under the Director of 
Intelligence and Contracts will be a Controller of Pro- 
vincial Agents and Intelligence , an officer on a salary 
of Rs. 1,750 — 2,000 with an office divided into -the 
following sections : — . 

Publicity, the functions of which will be to 
publish quarterly a bulletin showing value 
and quantity of individual classes of stores 
ordered, or obtained, from other than indige- 
• nous sources of manufacture. (This bulletin 
should be sold' to the public at a price 
' _ -which will defray cost of paper, print- 

. ing and postage). 

Home prices, which will maintain recovds of 
current prices of imported stores for the 
information of purchasing officers to enable 
comparisons to be made with local quota- 
tions. This section will also furnish all ne- 
cessary information in respect of steamer 
and railway freights. 

These important sections will he in the immediate 
charge of a Superintendent of Statistics, a capable 
official of subordinate rank, on a salary of Rs. 400 — 600. 

166. The several Provincial Agents, whose functions 
are described in paragraph 157 and for uliom we consi- 
der salaries of Rs. 1,200 — 1,600 will he suitable, will he 
stationed at Caloutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Cawnpore and Lahore; while at Karachi there would 
be, if required, an Assistant Provincial Agent, on 
Rs. 800 — ;1,000, subordinate to the Provincial Agent at 
Lahore. The Provincial Agents will ordinarily corres- 
pond on all general matters with, and will receive - 
their instructions from, the Controller of Provincial 
Agents and Intelligence at headquarters, to whom they 
will he directly subordinate. In special cases, however, 
they may also correspond direct with the specialised 
controllers of purchase at headquarters ; this would 
usually be done when they are called upon to make 
enquiries, or have suggestions to offer, regarding 
matters peculiar to those purchasing officers. They 
will bo in administrative and- disciplinary charge of 
the local inspection depots, and be responsible for the 
despatch from those dep&ts of all goods consigned to 
indentors. It will he noticed that the Indian Stores 
Department is not represented by provincial agents in > 
the Central Provinces, Bihar ancl Orissa, and Assam. 
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Until such time as these provinces are sufficiently 
developed, from an industrial and commercial point of 
view, to render necessary the appointment of provin- 
cial agents, „we would suggest that they should 
make their purchases, when desired, through the most 
convenient Provincial &.gent> and that their Directors of 
Industries should correspond direct with the Director 
General of Stores with reference to questions of indus- 
trial intelligence. 

167. The specialised purchasing branches at head- 
quarters trill be constituted as self-contained units in 
charge of responsible officers: these being the Controller 
of Leather and Textile Purchase on a salary of 
Its. 1,200 — 1,600, the Controller of Timber Purchase 
and Inspection on Bs. 1,400 — 1,800, and the Control- 
ler of Engineering , Oils, Paints and Chemicals 
Purchase on Es. 1,200 — 1,600. Each of these officers 
will he directly responsible to the Director of 
Intelligence and Contracts. Their operations will he 
conducted from headquarters and, with the exception 
noted under head (/) below, they will have no provincial 
representatives though they will utilise the several 
provincial agents as their local representatives in 
special cases. They will adopt a procedure, similar to 
that in force in the India Office Store Department, for 
splitting up demands into suitable orders, attaching 
specifications, and calling for tenders. They will watch 
the progress of contracts, and conduct all miscellaneous 
correspondence connected with the disposal of particu- 
lar orders, other than those relating to technical points 
which can be dealt with direct in certain cases by the 
Inspection Branch. They will maintain lists of approved 
contractors, and all records that may be required for 
future guidance as to the reliability of particular firms. 
The Controllers of Purchase will also scrutinise dupli- 
cates of such Home indents as, under the established 
procedute, will he sent direot to London by indentors, 
and will take up with the officers concerned demands 
unnecessarily sent to the London Branch which either 
require cancellation, goods of local origin being sub- 
stituted, or call for a caution to the indenting officers 
that similar demands should not be repeated. 

168. The Controller of Timber Purchase and In- 
spection to whom, with other purchasing controllers, the 
preceding remarks apply so far as regards the arrange- 
ments at headquarters, will occupy a somewhat different 
position, in that lie will also be responsible for inspec- 
tion, on which account we have recommended an 
increased salary. This difference in organisation is 
occasioned by the special nature of the material in ques- 
tion, as it is difficult, or impossible, adequately to define 

- by specification the quality of timber required ; and 
timber, which may conform to a written specification, 
may vary widely in quality- Timber, moreover, may 
frequently he chosen in the log. Notwithstanding the 
admitted objection to combining purchase and inspec- 
tion in one individual, we consider it desirable in respect 
of timber to entrust both these duties to one officer. 
The duties of this Controller will include the purchase of 
sleepers for Indian railways, This matter is dealt with 
at present under an agreement between the principal 
railway administrations, whereby the railway which 
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is most, conveniently situated in respect of particular 
sources of supply, buys sleepers from that source 
for others as well as for itself ; thus the North "Western 
Railway makes all purchases of deodar sleepers, in 
Northern India. This arrangement is said to work 
fairly well but we think that it will be better to 
include these operations in the functions of the Indian 
Stores Department, mainly with a view of achieving 
the important object of increasing tbe total supply' of 
sleepers. Tlio purchase of Burma teak for miscellane- 
ous purposes is not at present properly organised, and 
we anticipate decided advantages, to the departments 
concerned, from the introduction of a convenient 
system which will free them from dependence on casual 
purchase and inspection. 

109. To enable tbe Controller of Timber Purchase 
and Inspection to cany on bis work lie must be repre- 
sented by expert assistants in tbe principal timber sup- 
plying districts; we, therefore, provide for tbe appoint- 
ment of four Assistant Controllers of Timber Purchase 
and Inspection , each on a salary of Rs. 800 — 1,000. 
These will be stationed in Burma and in the principal 
timber growing districts of the Northern, Central and 
Southern parts of India. 

170. The Assistant Director- General of Stores will 
be an official, on a salary of Rs. 1,000 — 1,250, directly 
responsible to tbe Director General for the workiug of 
the general office at headquarters, and in intimate 
touch with the finance officer in charge of audit and 
accounts.' He will relieve the Director General of all 
routine work connected with the general administration 
of the department, and will act as a correlating agent, 
on behalf of the Director General, in dealing with 
business affecting more than one branoli. He must, 
however, bo regarded strictly' as an assistant, and not 
as a deputy, and no ordeis of importance will be issued 
by him on his own authority'. 

171. The General office, under the Assistant Director 
General, will be divided into three sections : — 

The Indents Section, 
x The Correspondence Section. 

The Establishment Section. 

The Indents Section will be responsible for the 
initial receipt of indents; for splitting them up into 
separate portions, when they relate to the work of 
'different purchase branches ; and for distributing tbe 
demands to the proper Controllers of Purchase. Dupli- 
cates of indents, which have been sent direct to the 
United Kingdom, will also be received in this section, 
and w ill similarly be transmitted to the Controllers of 
Purchase, w ho ordinarily deal with "goods of the classes 
included in tbe indents, for the purpose of scrutiny and 
appropriate action. 

' The Correspondence Section will deal with all 
correspondence conducted in the name of the Director 
Generair which cannot appropriately be dealt with by 
any of the specialised officers. 

The Establishment Section will be responsible for 
all matters affecting tbe personnel of the entire depart- - 
ment, and will maintain such personal records of indivi- 
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duals as are necessary. All appointments, leave, pro- 
motion and similar matters will be administered in this 
section. 

172. The Accounts Section, in charge of an officer 
of the Finance Department, will deal with all audit and 
accounts matters immediately concerning the Indian 
Stores Department. It will receive and pay bills, and 
will raise debits against the various departments to 
which services are rendered. For a fuller account of 
the duties of this section reference- may be made to 
Chapter XV. 

The Inspector 173. The Inspector General of Stores, on a salary 
Stores? ° of Us. 3,000, will be the most important member of the 
0) staff under the Director General. The Inspection 

Branch, for the control of which he will be responsible 
to the Director General, will consist of two divisions, 
the headquarters and the detached staff. It is explained 
in paragraph 198, Chapter XIV, that the qualifications 
for, and the functions of, this post will differ somewhat 
in the initial and in the ultimate stage of organisation. 
In the initial stage, with which we are here concerned, 
he will be in personal charge of the three engineering 
sections of the headquarters office, described under heads 
(k), ( l ) and (in) below, as welias being in administrative 
charge of the remainder of the inspeelion staff. 

Structural 174 . The Structural and liailiccnj Section will be 

section. Way directly controlled, as stated above, by the Inspector 
00 General who will need the assistance of two Engineers, 

one 1st and one 2nd grade on Us. 1,000 — 1,500 aud 
Es. 800 — 1,000 respectively. Where necessary this 
section will advise on technical points, and will draw 
up, or assist in the preparation of, specifications of all 
classes of structural aud railway work, and also furnish 
designs and drawings to enable the purchase branch to 
call for tenders. After coDtraots have been placed, it 
will, through its detached staff in the different places 
of manufacture, he responsible for can ying out inspec- 
tion in accordance with the approved specifications and 
terms of contract. It will also undertake the inspection 
of structural and railway work, the contracts for 
which have been placed by the consuming departments 
themselves. 

175. The Mechanical Section will similarly be in 
the personal charge of the Inspector General, who will 
be assisted by one Engineer, 1st grade, on Es. 1,000 — 

1.500. The functions ot this section will be generally 
similar to those described under head ( k ), but will relate 
to all mechanical stores, machinery and plant, dealt with 
by the Department. 

176. The Electrical Section will also be in charge 
of the Inspector General, who will be assisted by one 
Engineer, 1st grade, on Es. 1,000—1,500. Its functions 
will be similar to those of the Mechanical Section, but 
in respect of electrical stores and equipment. 

177. The Leather Section will be in the immediate 
charge of a Chief Inspector, on a salary of Es. 1,000— 

1.500, who will be directly responsible to the Inspector 
Genera], and will gif e advice, where desired by purchas- 
ing departments, and will draw up specifications for all 
leather articles and those of an allied nature. He will 
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also be responsible, through his detached staff of 
inspectors, for the inspection of all .stores falling under 
this head, and that these comply with specifications 
and terms of contract before acceptance by indenting 
•departments. 

178. The Textile Section will be m charge of a 
Chief Inspector on Us. 1,000 — 1,500 whose relations 
to the Inspector General and duties will be similar 
to those of the Chief Inspector of Leather ; he will 
deal with all textile materials and goods of an allied 
nature. 

179. The Superintendent of Test Souses, on a 
salary of Rs. 1,500 — 2,000, will be in general charge of 
the test houses. One already exists in Calcutta (Alipore) 
and we propose that another should be established in 
Bombay. He will be responsible for all analytical and 
physical tests requited by the inspection staff, and for 
all chemical analysis carried out in test houses, i.e that 
Of oils, soaps, etc. He will be directly responsible to 
the Inspector General of Stores, and will work in close 
collaboration with the superior officers of the inspection 
staff in all matters appertaining to current work. He 
will have no control over members of the inspection 
staff apart from those employed in the test houses. 

180. The Metallurgical Inspector, whom' we consi- 
der should be paid at a fixed salary of Rs. 2,250 instead of 
as at present a salary of Rs. 1,750 plus a share of certain 
fees limited to a maximum of Rs. 500, will, with 
his staff, remain for the present at Jamshedpur at the 
works of Messrs, the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
He will be the technical' adviser of ‘the Director General 
of Stores in all questions relating to the metallurgy and 
specifications of iron and steel ; and will continue to be 
responsible for ensuring that ’all materials manufactured 
by the above-named company on behalf of government 
departments, and by any other companies which may 
hereafter undertake the manufacture of iron and steel, 
are in every way up to the prescribed specifications. 

181. The Detached Inspection Staff will be located 
in the different industrial centres according to require- 
ments. In Calcutta and the neighbourhood the majority 
of the inspectors will be required for the inspection of 
engineering manufactures and stores, whereas in 
Bombay they will mostly he engagi d on the inspection 
of 'textiles, leather and similar goods. Where inspection 
depots are established, and where the work warrants it, 
a permanent staff of inspectors will be necessary in these 
depdts. In large manufacturing centres a permanent 
staff of inspectors will also be required to carry out 
inspection during course of manufacture at makers’ 
works. Occasions will, however, arise in which it is 
inconvenient, or uneconomical, to send stores for 
inspection to places where inspectors are normally 
employed, and when it will be desirable to inspect at 
outlying places of manufacture, or at the store depot, an 
arsenal for instance, of one of the consuming depart- 
ments. In such cases, it should usually be arranged to 
depute a member of the inspection staff from a neigh- 
bouring centre to carry out the work ; since it may not 
alw’ays be feasible to spare the services of one of the 
ordinary staff for the purpose, we contemplate that it 
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will be found necessary fo supplement tlie stationary 
inspection staff by the employment of a number of 
travelling inspector whose duty it will be 'to visit 
depdts or factories in outlying districts as circumstances 
require. An estimate of the numbers and cost of the 
inspection staff initially necessary at the various centres, 
on a scale sufficiently ample to allow for travelling in- 
spectors, is given in the following statement : — 

IK 

Calcutta — 

1 Engineer, 1st grade 1,000—1,500 'l 


with : — 



1 


1 Examiner, 

1st grade 

700—900 j 

Engineering and 

Z Examiners, 

2nd grade 

550—650 « 

, Hardware. 

1 Examiner, 


1 

550 — 650 J 

I 

I 


for castings 

2nd grade 

1 


1 Assistant Chief Inspector 

800—1,000 

Textiles. 


with : — 





1 Examiner, 

2nd grade 

550— C50 

Textiles. 


1 Examiner, 

2nd grade 

550—650 

Miscellaneous. 

Madras — 

- 




1 Assistant Chief Inspector 

800—1,000 

Textiles ' 

| and 

with : — 



1 

t 

► Miscel- 

1 Examiner, 

2nd grade 

550—600 

Leather J 

1 Ianeous 

Bombay — 





1 Engineer, 

1st grade 1,000— 1,5D0 ~) 


* 

with : — 


1 Engineering and 

1 Examiner, 

1st grade 

700—900 \ 

Hardware. 

1 Examiner, 

2nd grade 

650—650 J 



1 Assistant Chief Inspector 

800—1,000 

Textiles. 


with : — 




• 

2 Examiners, 

2nd grade 

550—650 

Textiles. 


1 Examiner, 

2nd grade 

550—650 

Leather. 


1 Examiner, 

2nd grade 

550—650 

Miscellaneous, 

Cuwnpore — 




*■ 

1 Assistant Chief Inspector 

800 — 1,000 

Textiles "1 and 

with : — 



and 

1 Mis- 




Leathor 

Y oclla- 

1 Examiner, 

1st grade 

700—900 

Leather 1 

1 neons. 

2 Examiners, 

2nd grade 

550—650 

Textiles J 

Lahore — 


- 



1 Assistant Chief Inspector 

800—1,000 

Textiles "] 

1 and 

with . — 



and | 

| Ms 




Leather ; 

^ oella- 

1 Examiner, 

2nd grade 

550—650 

Textiles 

[ neous. 

1 Examiner, 

2nd grade 

550—650 

Leather J 

! 

Rangoon — 






1 Examiner, 

2nd grade 

550—660 

Miscellaneous. 


F — Development of oi'ganisation — Ultimate stage. 

182. The organisation described above should, in 
oux opinion, be adequate to undertake the work likely 
to fall to the lot of • the Indian Stores Department in 
the earlier stages of its existence. It is based on a 
consideration, both of the volume of work anticipated 
and of the fact that, whatever the volume of work, 
there is an irreducible minimum in the numbers 'and 
composition of the staff necessary. The latter is an 
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important consideration as the case ia affected by so 
many indeterminate factors, such as the uncertainty as 
to how far local Governments and company-worked 
railways will make use of the department, and the 
impossibility of forecasting the extent of requirements 
after the war. When so many conditions differ from 
those prevailing in the past, a reliable quantitative 
estimate of the Work to he provided for is impossible, but 
it is obvious that, if it is decided to undertake any 
particular kind of work, for instance the inspection of 
textiles, this, in itself, sets a minimum limit to the 
staff required, as at least one expert in this particular 
line will be necessary. This has been the governing 
factor in determining the form of our proposals. If the 
department fulfils expectations, it seems certain that the 
demands made upon it must increase and its operations 
expand. The extent of such expansion, and the point 
at which it will involve a corresponding increase of 
establishment in the various branches, must be left to the 
- test of time ; but we think that it can be forecasted, at 
least in part, and, in another diagram, (on the preceding 
page), we show the form that we anticipate the 
expanded department will ultimately assume. 

183. It will be seen that, in our opinion, both 
the purchase and inspection branches will ultimately 
have to be enlarged, and we believe the principal 
increases found necessary will be as follows : — 

On the purchase side.— Instead of one Controller 
for leather and textile purchase, it will probably be 
necessary to appoint a separate Controller for each ; 
similarly for engineering, oils, paints and chemicals it 
will be necessary to appoint one Controller for engi- 
neering stores, and another for oils, paints and chemi- 
cals. Additional provincial agents will also be required, 
both for the convenience of local Governments, and to 
strengthen the Indian Stores Department. 

On the inspection side . — We anticipate that the in* 
creasing volume of administrative work imposed upon 
the Inspector General, and the growing importance of 
the three sections concerned, will alike vendor it im- 
possible for this officer to exercise any further, direct 
executive control over the structural and railway, the 
mechanical and the electrioal branches, each of which 
will require the undivided attention of a highly qualified 
engineer. We have indeed entertained some doubt as 
to whether we should not provide this staff from the 
outset, but we have decided in favour of the less ex- 
pensive arrangement, indicated in the preceding section 
(A), which we think should be able to meet initial re- 
quirements. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Procedure. 

184. Before describing the procedure for the sub- 
mission of indents by consuming officers, and then- 
disposal by the Indian Stores Department, it is' necessary 
to allude briefly to some of the difficulties which arc 
likely to attend the initiation of the department. Judg- 
ing from recent indents which have been examined, 
purchase will have to be arranged by the Indian Stores 
Department from the beginning for many hundreds of 
items, most of the requirements being notified in the 
annual indents of the departments concerned. In addi- 
tion, all departments will submit supplementary indents 
at irregular intervals for unforseen or abnormal require- 
ments while the Military Works Services and the Public 
Works Department, on account of the nature of their 
Avork, are likely to submit indents at any time. No 
agency could undertake the work of provision with any 
prospect of success, until it is in possession of certain data 
regarding sources of supply, capacity of contractors, 
previous rates and so on. It will be seen from Chapter 
IV that the annual indents for any year are prepared in 
the previous year ; those for Home Supply are generally 
completed by the autumn, the contracts for Local Supply 
stores being usually settled later in the year. _ Assum- 
ing the Indian Stores Department to come into being at 
the beginning of a financial year, i.e., from 1st April, it 
Avould not he called upon to sorutinze the Home Supply 
indents until the autumn, and to take up contract work 
in connection with Local Supply stores until later ; while, 
in the absence of the necessary data referred to above, it 
would be totally unequipped at first to undertake pur- 
chase on indents ot the current year. 

185. We cannot too strongly emphasize the neces- 
sity for allowing the new department sufficient time to 
organise before requiring it to commence the actual work 
of provision of stores. Most of the witnesses who 
appeared before us recognised the advantages of a cen- 
tral purchasing agency, hut not a few considered that ' 
the departments, notably railways, expected to make use 
of it, were themselves large enough to secure these ad- 
A r autages, aud many considered that an agency destined 
to deal with so many departments could not fail to bo 
unwieldy. This opinion was based on their experience 
of the Indian Munitions Board. There is no doubt 
that, among many avIio were supplied with stores by the 
Indiau Munitions Board, a strong feeling of disappoint- 
ment exists. They have failed to appreciate the size of the 
task set the Board, and the great handicap under which it 
worked from the outset in the matter of lack of person- 
nel, especially of trained inspectors, and in the abnormal 
market conditions occasioned by the war ; nor have they 
any means of knowing how great was the result achieved. 
The points that hulk large in their vieAV are the indivi- 
dual instances of failure known to them, both as'regards 
purchase and inspection, and, in ignorance of how small 
that percentage of failure actually was, they are inclined 
to predict similar failure on the part of any department 
that takes up 'work of a corresponding nature. Lrom 
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the returns studied and the figures recorded in Appendix 
D, we fully appreciate this task, and we have been ad- 
vised by competent witnesses of 'the difficulty to be 
expected, even under peace conditions, in recruiting men 
of the requisite stamp. As explained in Chapter XIV 
on the subject of recruitment, wo anticipate thqt some 
depai (merits, which are to deal with the Indian Stores 
Department, will make available staff and data connect- 
ed with purchase aucl inspection. Time must he taken 
in co-ordinating data from several sources, in welding 
such staff as can be obtained into' a first class working 
machine, and in arianging for office and dep6t accommo- 
dation. We anticipate that, some eight or nine months 
must elapse from the date of its inauguration before the 
Indian Stores Department will he ready to take up the 
actual provision of stores. As regards inspection, the 
need for time iu which to organise is, in some respects, 
equally essential. At present the Army alone possesses 
a separate inspection branch ; other departments utilise 
for this purpose experts whose main duties lie in other 
directions. There are, however, exceptions in regard 
to articles manufactured in Bengal, which are inspected 
hv the Superintendent of Local Manufactures, Alipore, 
and in the products of the steel works at Jamshedpur, 
which are inspected by the Metallurgical Inspector at 
that place. It will be necessary for the 1 ndian -Stores 
Department to recruit, and train, its inspection establish- 
ment, a matter which will require time. 

.. Procedure of In dent nig Departments . 

1S6. The method of calculating annual and peihdi- 
cal requirements will remain as at present, unless altered 
for reasons of their own, in all branches and departments 
which will look iu future to the^ Indian Stores Depart* 
' rcent for the provision of their stores. Indents will 
continue to be prepared in printed lists, where such are 
already in use, under the three headings of supply, Home ; 
Local ; Government. Pactory or Departmental Central 
"Workshop. Departments not at present using such 
lists will .continue their" present procedure hut (torn 
paragraph 191 below it w ill he seen that it is contem- 
plated that ultimately all departments should be provided 
with such lists. At first, at least, (the dates for submis- 
sion of indents will he those at present laid down; 
experience may show the need for alteration when 
indents from many departments have to he co-ordinated 
in one office. The advisability of purchasing when the 
market is favourable has been emphasised ; this refers 
specially to items connected with seasonal crops, e.g., 
jute, cotton, etc., and at times to other commodities. 
Purchasing officers may he expert in this from the 
beginning; in any case they will 'become so with 
experience, and can then arrange for any alteration of 
date of submission of indents which may be necessary. 

187. In the case of Home Supply indents, both 
annual and supplementary, beyond the submission of 
duplicate copies to the Director General of Stores, India, 
there will, to begin with, he no change in the existing 
procedure. The indents, after check, compilation, and 
printing in a headquarters office, or, when thi-s is not the 
existing procedure after preparation in the authorised 
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form in the local office, will be submitted direct to the 
London Branch, duplicate copies being sent at the same 
time to the Director General of Stores, India, for 
scrutiny. ' This scrutiny is intended to detect any entry 
in a Home Supply indent of articles which can be 
purchased in India of suitable quality and at a favour- 
able |irice. In some instances it may be possible to 
suspend by cablegram the supply of such stores, but, as 
a rule, it will be preferable to let the demand stand, and 
to point out to the indenting officer that the article can 
be obtained in India, and should -be so obtained on future 
occasions. By adopting this course all possibility of 
inconvenience wfill be obviated ; but the Director Gene- 
ral of Stores, India, will, in any case, advise indenting 
departments of stores, which, in future indents, must be 
transferred from the Home Supply to the Local Supply 
category. Similar procedure would be adopted as > 
regards annual and supplementary indents on Govern- 
ment factories and dockyards, and departmental and 
railway central workshops. In these cases also the 
object is the same, namely to divert to private firms 
work orders which aro within their scope at reasonable 
rates. Duplicates of indents for lethal weapons and 
ammunition, whether on the London Branch, or on 
government factories in India, need not be submitted 
to the Director General of Stores, India. . 

188. Dor Local Supply stores the procedure will 
differ depending upon the nature of the stores. Stores 
coming under the following heads : — 

(i) textiles and miscellaneous stores allied to 
textile manufactures ; 

(u) leather and miscellaneous stores allied to 
leather manufactures ; 

(Hi) cement, oils, paints, varnishes and chemicals, 
and stores allied to these ; 

(io) timber in the log or in scantling, sleepers 
and all miscellaneous stores the basis of 
which is timber ; 

will be included in the Local Supply indent to be pre- 
ferred on the Indian Stores Department, and this will 
he submitted direct by the indenting officer, or through 
the head of the department, according to existing 
practice. Dor plant and machinery, including electrical 
material, for all iron and steel structural work, railway 
material and appliances, and for miscellaneous allied 
stores not included under the sub-heads above, rve con- 
sider that the technical officers of the Railways, Military 
Works Services, Public Works Department, Ordnance 
Factories, Government Dockyards and Telegraph 
Department have sufficient expert knowledge and 
experience to enable them to carry out, or supervise, 
their own purchases, subject to such scrutiny of the 
transactions by the Director General of Stores as he 
considers necessary. The demands of each indent- 
ing officer under these heads usually differ, and 
orders cannot be bulked ; no advantage would, as a 
rule, be obtained by the submission of indents of 
this nature to a central authority. The -proce- 
dure recommended is that the indenting officer 
should issue specifications, call for tenders, and 
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exeroise his judgment in placing the contract. The 
powers of pm chase of officers in this respect are, in the 
case Of structural work, machinery, etc., manufactured 
in India, limited only by their powers of acceptance of 
contracts, and in the ease, of imported machinery, etc , 
the limits of purchase are those recommended by us in 
Rule IS of the revised Stores Rules given in Chapter XI. 
A copy of the specification, and a request to inspect, 
should be sent to the inspecting officer of the locality 
where the stores are being procured. The purchasing 
officer should furnish the Director General of Stores 
monthly with lists of articles exceeding Rs. 5,000 in 
value, purchased under this head, showing the price 
paid, and the firms from which, obtained. 

1S9. When care and intelligence are displayed in 
the preparation of the annual demand, the number of 
items in supplementary demands do not, as a rule, exceed 
ten per* cent of those m the annual demaud. This refers 
to the Army, Railways, and other departments, whose 
requirements are recurring and can be foreseen. The 
Military Works Services and the Public Works Depart- 
ment, are frequently called upon, without notice, to 
undertake new work, and supplementary demands must 
be expected from them at any period of the year. The 
amounts of stores to be purchased on the annual indents 
will he very large, and for these running contracts will 
be the rule. These running contracts will frequently, 
we believe, provide also the means of purchase of items 
required on supplementary demands, including those of 
the Military Works Services and Public Works Depart- 
ment. It will be convenient therefore to keep indenting 
officers of all departments advised of all running con- 
tracts likely to be of use to them, irrespective of whether 
these officers have demanded any of the stores in ques- 
tion. Annual requirements of Local Supply stores, 
of the descriptions enumerated in heads (i) to (tv) 
in paragraph 188 for all departments, and of all 
Muds for the Army, other than for Ordnance Factories 
and for the Military Works Services, will be notified to 
the Indian Stores Department in an Annual Indent. 
However small those of any one department may be, the 
advantage of bulk supply will probably be secured by 
co-ordination with the requirements of other depart- 
ments. When in practice this is found not to be the 
case, indenting officers will be instructed to purchase 
petty requirements locally. In the case of supplementary 
requirements, the action of the indenting officers null 
depend on whether a running contract exists or not for 
the stores in question. If one exists, he need only apply 
to the firm concerned for the additional amounts requir- 
ed by him, sending to the Controller of Purchase con- 
cerned a copy of his request. In the absence of a run- 
ning contract, he will, if the amount involved is within 
his financial powers, arrange purchase .himself'} if be- 
yond his powers, he will submit a supplementary demand 
to the Indian Stores Department. Every indent, 
whether for Home, Local or Government Factory and 
Central Workshop Supply, should be accompanied by a 
programme for supply and an estimate of the cost involv- 
ed. We have not considered what the procedure within 
a department should be, whereby an administrative 
officer will be kept acquainted by his executive' officers 
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of indents preferred by iliem on the Indian Si ores De- 
partment ; conditions vary, and it is best left to depart- 
ments to deiail their own procedure. 

Procedure in the Indian Stores Deportment. 

ISO Indents, whether for actual pm chase or for scru- 
tiny only, will, on receipt, be dealt with first in the 
Indents Section of the General Branch. It will he the 
duty of this section to watch the receipt of indents, to 
ensure the arrival of annual indents by due date, and to 
see that all indents are in coi reel form, so that the work 
of scrutinising, absti acting-, etc., may preoced without 
delay. This section will be responsible for all action re- 
quired on indents up to the stage- at which they are 
handed over to the Purchase Branch, 

J01. Duplicate indents of Home, Government Fac- 
tory, or Central Workshop Supply will be similarly dealt 
wiih in the Purchase Branch ; that is a careful scrutiny 
will he made of the items to ascertain whether any of 
the articles can preferably be produced in India, either 
by manufacture or by local purchase. For the first year 
at lea^-t, before the Purchase Branch is in posses- 
sion of up-to-date figures, it will be advisable to allow 
any such items to remain in the Home or Government 
Pactorv indent, hut to communicate with the indenting 
officer concerned, to pi event similar entries in subsequent 
indents. When the Intelligence Branch is fully organised, 
and the printed lists of Dome Supply, Local Supply, and 
Government Factory or departmental Central Workshop 
stores are up-to-date for all departments, there should 
be few instances of articles being demanded from other 
sources u Inch can he procured in the Indian market. 
Throughout the year Directois ol Industries will he in 
touch with the Director General of Stores, usually 
through the provincial agents, advising him of new j ro- 
duets locally manufactured ; whenever possible, the Direc- 
tor General of Stores will place trial orders for stick pro- 
ducts. Ou the results of the reports of the inspection 
staff and of consuming departments will depend whether 
such items are transferred from the Home Supply, or 
Government Factory or Central Workshop Supply lists 
to the Local Supply list. From the bulletins and other 
information published from time to time, branches, 
agents of firms, and merchants will become familiar 
with government requirements, and will, no doubt, 
make enquiries with a view to tendering at rates lower 
than those quoted by the London Branch ; and it may he 
anticipated that this also will lead, from time to time, to 
the amplification of the Local Supply list. 

192. In the case of Local Supply indents, the first 
dirty, after receipt by the Indent Section, will he to 
abstract the items into forms suitable for distribution to 
the seveial sections of the Purchase Branch. We would 
here invite attention to the procedure in force in the 
office of the Director General of Stores, India Office, 
detailed in Appendix E, which we recommend for adop- 
tion in India to the extent suitable. The forms when 
ready will he passed to the respective Controllers of 
Purchase who, in considering tenders, will he guided by 
the programmes and estimates submitted with' the 
indents ; when these cannot ho complied with, the in- 
denting officers will be consulted and arrangements 
made which suit them best. 
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198. Controllers of Purchase will usually call for 
lenders only from suitable firms; a list of 'these will 
be maintained in each branch, and will be supple- 
mented from time to time according to information 
received from the Intelligence Branch as to the capabili- 
ties of firms entering the field of supply. Invitations 
to tender will be accompanied by references to speci- 
fications, patterns, etc., as is the custom with the Store 
Department, India Office (see Appendix— E, paragraph 
8). It will not be necessary or desirable, as a general 
rule, to call for public tenders owing to tbe fact that 
the 2 )rov 5 nc ial Directors of Industries, through the In- 
telligence Branch, will ensure that all capable firms are 
on the list of approved contractors. The responsibility 
for acceptance of tenders will rest with tbe Director 
General of Stores, who will delegate bis authority to 
such extent as he may consider desirable. On accept- 
ance of tenders, the Controllers of Purchase will notify 
indenting officeis.- Whenever the Director General of 
Stores is unable to arrange for tbe provision from indi- 
genous sources of supply of the entire amount of any 
stores under beads (i) to (iv) in paragraph 188 be will 
arrange for tbe purchase of the balance through tbe 
London Branch. It has been represented to us that, 
before Army contracts are placed in England, tenders 
are submitted to tbe consuming departments for acqui- 
escence as to tbe tenderers recommended, and we have 
been urged to adopt thi3 procedure in India : in. this 
respect, however conditions in India will differ. In the 
United Kingdom, inspection of miscellaneous stores is, 
we understand, under tlio control of the- Director of 
Equiqment and Ordnance Stores, and that' officer is con- 
'sequently able to report on the competency and reliabi- 
lity of contractors tendering : moreover, the officers 
concerned are in closer touch in England than is possible 
in India. In this country inspection will be under the 
Director General of Stores, India, and, as the hulk of the 
stores will pass direct from the workshops of firms, or 
through inspection depots, to' the consuming depart- 
menfs, the latter will have no knowledge of the contrac- 
tors in question. In the event of a mistake being made 
by inspectors, the consuming departments will always 
he in a position to detect it, and bring it to tbe notice 
of the Director General of Stores, and this would appear 
to suffice in this respect. In cases of dispute as to any 
stores being fully up to specification or standard, and tbe 
manufactuier not accepting the decision of the inspec- 
tor, appeal will he made to the Inspector General of 
Stores, whose decision will be final. 

19-1. Notifications of all contracts made, specifica- 
tions concerned, dates and places of delivery, with any 
details concerning inspection will.be made to tbe Inspec- 
tion Branch, which will arrange for such inspection as 
may be necessary, either during, or after, manufacture 
at the makers’ works at inspection depdts, or, when 
necessity demands, at the final place of delivery, i.e., 
consumers’ store depot. The progress of supply on 
every contract made will be watched by tbe Controller 
of Purchase concerned, progress being marked up from 
certificates submitted by inspectors. Where tlie pro- 
gramme is being departed from, the Controller of Pur- 
chase- will be responsible for taking action to expedite 
the supply, or !o supplement it from other sources, so 
as to obviate inconvenience to the indenting officer. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


O-ECKtrmtENT. 


Conditions of 
rerriee. 


193. The establishment, of the Indian Stores De- 
partment, detailed in the preceding chapter, may be 
divided for purposes of recruitment into two main cate- 
gories : — 

Administrative and Business ; and 
Professional. 

The latter may conveniently be sub-divided into : — 

Engineering ; structural, mechanical and electri- 
cal ; 

Chemical ; 

Leather, Textiles and Hiscelliueous. 


■preference 
to Statutory 
natives 
ff India, 


We have, in our proposals, indicated two stages of 
development; the smaller is the least which it appears 
desirable to adopt .as the first working organisation, the 
larger is that which we think should eventually be work- 
ed up to. The expansion to the larger scheme must 
depend mainly on the result of experience gained, and 
we therefore confine our consideration at present to the 
initial scheme. "We have to consider the qualifications 
required for the superior, and upper subordinate, estab- 
lishments ; the sources ftom which the personnel can be 
most suitably recruited ; and the conditions of service, 
in each oise. Once the department is fairly established 
it will generally be advisable, at least on the administra- 
tive side, to engage only junior men in each branch or 
grade, and to till up vacancies by promotion. We 
anticipate that it will Impossible, as the lesultof the de- 
velopments of technical education, and the inauguration, 
of the Chemical, and Industrial, Services recommended 
by the Industrial Commission, eventually to obtain 
nearly all recruits in India, though how tar it will be 
found practicable to affiliate the stall of the Indian 
Stores Department to those sei vices, experience alone 
u ill show. At the present time wo can only consider 
the department as a sepaiate new self-contained organi- 
sation for which an entiie staff lias to be obtained, and 
it will he necessary to recruit from those employed 
in go\ eminent departments," railways or elsewhere in 
India. It may, however, be found advisable at the 
commencement temporarily to borrow the services of 
certain officers from established departments, and it 
seems piobable that some of the necessary staff might 
in the first instance be obtainable from the Board of 
Industries and Munitions, which at present employs a 
considerable establishment, on a temporary footing, in 
duties necessitating qualifications similar to those re- 
quired by the members of the Indian Stores Department. 
As a general principle we consider both officers and 
subordinates should be engaged on a five years’ agree- 
ment, under tbe usual conditions of government service 
including provident fund. On the termination of that 
period, they should, if satisfactory, be eligible for per- 
manent re-engagement on a provident fund basis. 

196. We recommend that, whenever suitable quali- 
fied men can be recruited in India, preference shall be 
given to statutory “natives of India”, defined in 
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Section (i of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 
Yict. Cap. 3) as including “ any person born and 
lomiciled within the Dominions of Her Majesty in 
India of parents habitually resident in India and not 
stablished there for temporary purposes only By the 
erm ‘ Indian ’ we include, therefore, not only inhabi- 
ants of India and Burma of unmixed Asiatic descent, 
lut members cf the Domiciled Community whether 
Europeans, or Auglo-Indians. 


197. The administrative and business 
nents may first be considered. 


establisli- 


Qualifl cations— 
Administrative 
and Business. 


The Director General of Stores should be an 
jfficer with wide Indian administrative and business 
sxperience, and also possess a general knowledge of 
tores, including plant and machinery, and business 
ransactions connected therewith. He should be select- 
id, or appointed, by the Secretary of State on the 
nendation of the Government of India. The appOint- 
nent should usually be for five years. Opinions differ 
is to whether a suitable commercial man could be 
htained, or would remain in the post, at a salary accept- 
tble by Government ; if such a man can be found we 
vould recommend that source of recruitment, -otherwise 
ve v ould suggest a man with experience similar to 
hat of an Agent of a railway or of a Chief Engineer 
n the Public Works Department as suitable .for the 
ippointment. 


The Director of Intelligence and Purchase should 
)e an officer with qualifications differing hut little from 
hose of the Director General ; he must, however, 
)osse c s practical .experience in making contracts. The 
nost suitable- man should he selected, and 1 e appointed 
>y the G wernment of India from whatever source he 
sail he~obtained. A man with wide commercial experi- 
mce, gained either in a business undertaking or in one 
>f the commercially-managed departments of Govern- 
nent, would, we consider, he suitable for this appoint- 
nent. 

« 

The Assistant Director General of Stores will he 
a charge of the General Office, and should he an officer 
vitli sound practical experience * in office routine, in- 
iluding a knowledge of stores transactions ; we would 
uggest recruitment from an existing government de- 
triment or from a railway. 

Controllers of Purchase and Provincial Agents must 
ie officers with general business experience and capacity 
.nd each should preferably possess some practical know- 
edge of the class of commodities with which he will have 
o deal ] since, however, they will he assisted by the advice 
if technical experts of the inspection branch, specialised 
echnical knowledge is not essential, as each will usually 
cal with several different classes of stores, knowledge of 
.11 of which would he usually impracticable ; they should' 
ie selected from government departments, or from rail- 
rays, or from commercial sources. The Controller of 
timber Purchase and Inspection must have technical 
:no\\ ledge, and should preferably he recruited from the 
imperial Forest Service, lien of considerable tact will 
ie required for the posts of Provincial Agents . ns they 
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• will have to act as liaison officers between local Govern- 
ments and the Director General of Stores. The 'Provin- 
cial Agent, Rangoon, must, for the present, possess 
engineering qualifications, since he will not, at the out- 
set, have the assistance of expert advice in this direction. 

The Finance Officer will be appointed, and bis 
duties, defined by the Finance Department in consulta- 
tion with the Director General of Stores. 

Qualifications— 198. In considering the qualifications required for the 

Professlona . professional establishments, it is important to bear in mind 
that it will be the duty of the Indian Stores Department 
not only to meet requirements to the satisfaction of the 
consumers, but also to help and 'assist the development 
of Indian industries, especially in - the much needed 
direction of raising the standard qf manufacture and 
finish to that of articles made in Europe. The general 
policy of giving preference to statutory natives of India 
possessing suitable qualifications should be adhered to ; 
but to attain the objects in view it will, we consider, be 
necessary at the commencement to introduce in this 
branch at least a proportion of men possessing practical 
knowledge and experience in the latest European prac- 
tice, and we would suggest the desirability of obtaining 
some men from the inspection branch of the Store De- 
partment, India Office. 

The Inspector General of Stores will be an officer 
whose qualifications in the initial scheme will differ some- 
what from those that will be required eventually. As 
already stated, one of the main functions of the Indian 
Stores Department will be to raise standards of quality, 
and to give expert advice as regards specifications, designs 
and. technical plant, thus to some extent fulfilling the 
functions of consulting engineers.- To carry out these 
duties efficiently expert knowledge of the highest calibre s 
is essential. In tbe fully developed scheme we have 
accordingly provided for three highly -qualified expert 
engineers, namely, structural, mechanical and electrical, 
to advise and assist the Inspector General, who obviously 
cannot possess complete knowledge in all three branches. 
We anticipate, however, that the amount of work to be 
done in this direction Will he comparatively small at first, 
and, though we consider the complete organisation should 
he adopted as early as possible, we have, in the initial 
scheme, omitted these three experts, mainly to keep 
down the initial cost. At the commencement therefore 
it is essential that the Inspector General should possess 
wide general engineering qualifications and experience ; 
in the fully developed scheme lie should possess high 
engineering qualifications combined with practical engi- 
neering and, if possible, --"Indian experience. G lie In- 
spector General's appointment should be for a period of 
five years. 

Fngineers, once the deportment is in working order, 
should be recruited on tbe principles advocated by the 
Industrial Commission, and their sge on entering the 
department should not exceed 25 years. To commence 
with, stall for each of the three branches, structural, 
mechanical and electrical, must be recruited from what- 
ever source suitable men' can best be obtained; they 
should by preference possess a recognised diploma, 
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each in tlieir own profession. We recommend advertis- 
ing for candidates, and the creation of a Selection Board 
in India with an Indian member. If sufficient fully 
qualified men cannot be obtained by -this means, the 
remainder should be selected by a Board in England. • 

* 

Chief and Assistant Inspectors must have a 
thorough technical knowledge in tlieir respective branches; 
appointments should be . made from candidates who 
possess a first rate character and record. They should 
have. passed, with credit, through a suitable course of 
training in India, or be students of Indian technical 
colleges, and - have obtained a full diploma in their 
respective subjects. Bor the first staffing of the depart- 
ment, we recommend advertising and the use of Selec- 
tion Boards as in the ease of engineers. 

Examiners will be of subordinate rank, and must 
have expert technical knowledge of textiles, hardware, 
oils, paints, and chemicals, or miscellaneous stores, 
respectively ; expert knowledge of trades and a first ■ 
rate character and record are 'the essential qualifica- 
tions. Normally they will he recruited from industrial 
schools or colleges in India ; but, in the first instance, 
they should be selected by the Director General of Stores 
by advertisement in India, and should include a good 
proportion of . men with practical up-to-date British 
experience. We recommend that a certain number of 
men from the inspection branch of the India Office 
Store Department should be engaged if possible. The 
Inspectors of the Superintendent of Local Manufactures 
will be absorbed. 

The Test Bouse Staff at the Alipore Test .House 
should' be taken over, and any further chemists, or staff, 
required, either- for the Alipore or for the proposed 
Bombay Test House, should he obtained by the methods 
proposed by the Chemical. Services Committee .of 1920. 
•Should a Chemical, Service be established, it will he, for 
further consideration whether the chemists of the 
Indian Stores Department should not be affiliated with 
that service. As, however, the number of chemists 
required will he few, and their duties confined mainly 
to analytical work, it will probably he found desirable 
for the chemists of the Indian Stores Department to 
belong to that department permanently. 

The Metallurgical Staff at Jamshedpur will be 
taken over, and any further appointments will be a 
matter for special recruitment. 

199. In the Despatch, No. 8G-Revenue, dated the 
25th September 1919, in which the Secretary of 
State for India communicated his approval of the 
general principle of an agency for the purchase and 
inspection of stores in India, he alluded to the sugges- 
tion that had been made that, with a view to keeping 
the Indian and Home Store Departments up-to-date and 
co-ordinating their methods, interchanges of per- 
sonnel should take place. Should our recommendations 
as regards stores purchase policy and the future relations 
of the two departments he adopted, it will follow that 
the objects' indicated will largely be attained, as the 
control will be unified, and the staff in India would to 
some extent he drawn from the surplus staff in. London. 


Interchange 
of staff. 
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Speaking in kis capacity as Director General of Stores, 
India Office, our colleague Mr. Collier, agrees that 
advantage should be taken of the existence in England 
of a considerable body of trained officials, and thinks it 
might he possible, and would afford valuable assistance 
in organising the Indian Stores Department to fill some of 
the new appointments by men transferred from the 
Home establishment. Eor most of the appointments 
on the purchase side of the department we think 
Indian experience almost essential, but it might he 
advantageous to appoint at least the Controller of Pur- 
chase who will deal with engineering stores, from the 
source indicated. On the inspection side, staff of the 
necessary qualifications, might more freely be obtained 
from the Store Department, India Office, or from the 
inspection staff of the Consulting Engineers associated 
with it ; and we think that applications should be invit- 
ed through the Director General of Stores, India Office, 
to fill a number of the proposed appointments of mecha- - 
nical engineers, and examiners of machinery and hard- 
ware, oils, paints, etc., and textiles. These remarks 
relate to the initial organisation, but, apart from this, 
we should be in favour of as free an interchange of per- 
sonnel as may be feasible, and recommend that advan- 
tage should be taken of opportunities, that may present 
themselves, to fill vacancies in India and in London by 
suitable officers, who may be willing to accept transfer. 
It is possible, for various reasons, that such interchange 
of staff may frequently prove mot to be possible, and, 
should this be the case, we think that it should he sup- 
plemented by the temporary deputation of officers from 
either side, so that, both in India and in London, the 
procedure in force, and the difficulties experienced, may 
he fully appreciated, and that the advantages of local 
experience in each country may he gained. Men thus 
temporarily deputed, either to the United Kingdom or 
India, should be treated as supernumerary to the regular 
establishment, and he regarded as employed on a * study 
course.’ _ i 
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CHAPTER X\ r . 

Financial ^hrangesients. 

200. We contemplate that an Accounts Section will 
be responsible for making payment, from headquarters, 
of hills for stores supplied under the orders of the Direc- 
tor-General of Stores ; for transferring debits to the 
departments concerned ; for payment of all departmental 
salary bills and incidental charges ; and for assisting (he 
Director General in the preparation of his annual 
budget estimate. Doubtless, following the usual prac- 
tice, this section will be in charge of an- officer of, and 
directly responsible to, the Einance Department. We 
see' no objection to such an arrangement provided the 
section is located in the same office as, and works in 
close co operation with, the Director General of Stores 
and his staff. We consider this condition essential, as, 
where the executive and financial officers are not in 
close contact, there will inevitably arise delays in pay- 
ment, accompanied possibly by misunderstanding and 
friction. It is for this reason that, m the preceding 
detail of the organisation, we have shown the Accounts 
Section as a part of the General Branch of the head- 
quarters office, our object being to emphasise the associa- 
tion without necessarily implying subordination. 

201. It will be unnecessary for provision to he 
made, in the budget estimates of the Indian Stores De- 
partment, for funds to cover purchase, as these will be 
provided for in the estimates of the departments for . 
whom the stores are bought, and to which the debits 
will bo transmitted" by the Accounts Section. Cash 
assignments for the funds required at tieasuries to meet 
payments will he granted by the provincial Accountants 
General concerned, in accordance with cash require- 
ment forecasts prepared by the head of the Accounts 
Section, in consultation with the departments concern- 
ed and with the Controllers of Purchase ; the forecasts 
will he modified from time to time as occasion demands. 
Payments in the United Kingdom to, and at the 
instance of, the London Branch would, -we assume, 
still he made by the Accountant General at the India 
Office, and to audited by the Auditor for Indian Home 
Accounts, as is the practice at present in the case of the 
Director General of Stores, India Office. 

' 202. It has been mentioned that indents sent to the 
Director General of Stores, India Office, under the 
existing system, show the estimated cost of each item, 
and thus give an indication as to the extent to which 
funds have been earmarked to cover the purchase of 
the stores asked for ; and that, when the expenditure is 
likely considerably to exceed the estimate, reference is 
made to the indenting officer before the order is placed. 
Similarly, if purchase is made at a price much below 
the estimated cost, the indenting officer is advised of 
the saving effected. The need for a similar procedure 
in respect of purchases in India has not hitherto arisen, 
as such purchases are under the direct control of the 
department against whose budget allotment the cost 
falls. But when departments of Government have to 
place their orders, as we now propose, to a large extent 
on an independent agency, suoh as the Indian Stores 
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Department,' it is clear that the Indian procedure must 
be assimilated to that in force at the India Office ; 
failing this there would be great danger that, after stores 
for a department had been purchased and debits raised, 
the budget funds, which should have been reserved to 
meet the charges, had been expended in other directions. 
Even apart from tho inconvenience caused by the con* 
sequent excesses over grants, there would be a .wide 
field for complaint on the part of indentors if they were 
to remain in darkness, until debits were actually raised, 
as to the cost of stores demanded by them. We advise, 
‘therefore, that it be made the rule that all demands 
placed on the Indian Stores Department should indicate 
that budget funds to a specific extent have been reserved 
to meet the anticipated expenditure. The Director 
Genoral of Stores should be held responsible for keeping 
the indentor advised of any material departures from the 
estimate, and for not entering into commitments likely 
to cause an appreciable excess over the amount reserved 
by the indentor, until the latter has been consulted and 
has agreed in the action jiroposed. 

203. Here may be mentioned a point to which our 
attention lias been invited, namely the occurrence of 
delays in payment to firms for goods supplied by them, 
and the question whether interest should be allowed, as 
a matter of course, in cases of undue delay. Wo do not 
think that the case is one for which it should be neces- 
sary specially to legislate. It should be possible, 
ordinarily, to ensure that bills are not unreasonably 
delayed, and if the ‘Accounts Section, as we have urged, 
is closely associated with the executive branches, this 
should present no difficulty. We understand .that delays 
in payments have sometimes been due to the failure on 
the part of officers, to whom goods have been despatched, 
to acknowledge their receipt within a reasonable time. 
Such delays are often due to the slow transit of goods 
by rail, or to other irremediable causes, and we think 
that a system of payment for goods on proof of despatch, 
rather than on proof of receipt, should be introduced. 
We desire to emphasise the point as this question of 
prompt payment is one to which commercial firms 
naturally attach great importance. We have been 
advised that the introduction of such, a system of 
paymeut, as we advocate, is attended by serious draw- 
backs in connection with the closing of the government 
departmental accounts, hut, as between Government 
and the suppliers, we can see no other preventative for 
the occurrence of ’delays, and we think that the possi- 
bility of inter-departmental difficulties is not a sufficient, 
reason for its rejection. When a department is known 
to ho generally dilatory in making payments, suppliers 
naturally protect themselves by making an allowance 
for interest in their charges ; the direct remedy lies, as 
we have said, in having a business-like ■ system for the 
prompt payment of accounts. In exceptional cases, 
claims for interest, when they arise, should be considered 
on their merits ; it .being understood that, if interest 
is paid iu exceptional cases, this charge will be .debited to 
the department to which the payment relates. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Cost of the Department. 

201. The particulars of the proposed organisation 
given in Chapter XII enable a fairly approximate 
estimate to be framed of the annual cost of the Indian 
Stores Department. Hhe figures will be reliable for the N 
superior staff, whose numbers and pay have been pre- 
scribed, and to the total cost of which we propose to add 
20 per cent, to coyer leave allowances. It is more 
difficult to arrive at trustworthy figures in regard to 
subordinate staff, travelling allowances, rent and con- 
tingencies ; but we believe that the subjoined estimate 
is as accurate as is practicable in the circumstances. 
The actual expenditure will be influenced to some 
extent by the decision whether the headquarters of the 
department are to be located at Calcutta, or at a cheajier 
up-country station, but the aggregate cost will be so 
slightly affected that we do not think it necessary to 
attempt to estimate the difference due to this cause. 
As regards subordinate staff, we have adopted a figure 
of 60 per cent of the cost of the superior appointments ; 
we should explain in this connection that we were at 
first disposed to estimate this at a lower percentage, but 
enquiries as to the prevailing ratio in certain offices, 
suggested that the figure should be even higher. We 
have allowed, however, for the fact that a considerable 
part of the proposed superior establishment, especially 
on the inspection side, will be technical, and will not 
necessitate such a large proportion of subordinates. As 
a check on the percentage adopted, a rough estimate has 
also been made of the actual numbers of subordinates 
likely to be required in the several offices, and of 
their cost at an average of Bs. 100 per man (a rate 
which we believe closely approximates to the current 
cost of clerical establishments), and of the menial 
staff at an average rate of Rs. 17. The result, 
reproduced in paragraph 207, supports the estimate 
made on a 60 per cent basis. 

205 Departments, which purchase for themselves 
at present, express inability to give up any appreciable 
staff on account of being relieved of the work of pur- 
chasing ; the heavier connected work of preparation of 
demands and budgets still remains both in administrative 
and executive offices. The latter will retain piu’cliasing 
powers within their financial limits, and the former 
must be kept acquainted with the particulars of supple- 
mentary indents for administrative and budget purposes. 
We therefore accept their views with regard to 'the 
impracticability of making any reduction in staff. On 
the inspection side, the Director General of Ordnance 
assesses the saving in his inspectorate branch, due to 
transfer of work to the Indian Stores Department, at 
Rs. 13,000 per mensem or Us. 1,56,000 pe? annum. 
It is not possible to calculate the saving that may 
accrue in this respect from Railways, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Military Works Services, Public Works Depart- 
ment, etc., who have not hitherto adopted a specialised 

2 a 
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estimate. 
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Accommod- 

ation. 


system of inspection of stores. Nevertheless we consider 
the saving will he considerable, and therefore have 
assumed, as a safe estimate, that the total reduction on 
account of all other departments will be equal to that of 
the Army, vis., Us. 1,56,000 per annum. 

206. It is impossible to give details concerning 
rent, for which we have provided a provisional sum of 
I? 8. 2,00,000, until the headquarters of the new depart- 
ment are definitely decided; the following figures have 


been taken : — 


- 

Calcutta 


Rs. 85,000 per annum. 

Bombay 

... 

„ 65,000 „ 

Lahore 

... 

„ 15,000 „ „ 

Cawnporc- 

... 

., 15,000 „ „ 

Madras 

• •• 

„ 10,000 „ 

Rangoon 

... 

,, „ ,, 


Estimate 
of cost. 


This is inclusive of rent for test houses and inspec- 
tion depots. In Chapter Y we have recommended 
the abolition of the Clothing Factory at Alipore, and, 
assuming this proposal to be accepted, the premises 
vacated would be very suitable for th’e headquarters 
of the Indian Stores Department. They are within 
convenient distance of its two proposed subordinate 
establishments in Calcutta, the Test House at Alipore 
and the Inspection Depot at Hastings. It is presumed 
tko latter depot will he available for this purpose, as 
the reason for its existence will disappear when the 
Indian Stores Department takes over the purchase and 
inspection of ordnance stores. The situation of the 
Hastings Depot, close to rail and river, is most con- 
venient, but considerable extensions will he required 
within the depot to make it really suitable as an inspec- 
tion depot for the supply of stores to so many depart- 
ments. Similarly, we have suggested the transler to the 
Indian Stores Department of the old Gun Carriage 
Factory site at Colaha, Bombay, where, also, the hire of 
other premises would he very expensive. At Madras, 
Lahore, Cawnpore and Bangoon, we anticipate no diffi- 
culty in acquiring suitable premises at reasonable rents. 

207- The estimate of cost therefore is made up as 
follows : — 

Ks. 

(a) Superior establishment (as 

below) ... ... 8,10,460 per annum. 

ti) Twenty per cent, for leave 

allowances ... 1,61,8*29 „ „ 

(c) Subordinate establishment 

at 60 per cent, on (a)... ^4, 86, 288 „ „ 

(tf) Twenty per cent, for leave 

allowances ... 97,092 „ „ 

(e) Rents ... .... 2,00,000 „ „ 

(/) Travelling allowances ... 1,20,000*,, „ 

(g') Contingencies ... 50,000* „ ,, 


Grand total ... 19,25,680 „ „ 


« t 

•The figures for travelling aUoYflncea 1,20,000) anti conti ngincio 
( lie, £0,000) | are conjectuud only, no data for their calculation being available. 
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Lea — 

(/$) F resent cost o£ Alipore Test 
House and the Metallur- 
gical Inspector and staff ... 1,60,000 per annum 

(t) Anticipated saving on Army, 

and other. Inspectorate? ... 3,1", 000 „ - n 


Total saving ••• 4,62,000 ,, » 


Net annual cost Rs. 14,63,680 ,, „ 


' Detail of superior establishment. 




Rs. 


Director General of Stores ... 

... 

3,500 


Inspector General of Stores ... 

... 

3,000 


Direotor of Contracts ' and Intelligence . . 

2,250 


Controller of Provincial Agents 

and 



Intelligence 

•• 

1,875 


Controller of Timber Purchase and 

In- 



spection ... 


1,600 


Controllers of Purchase (2) ... 

... 

2,800 


Assistant Director General of Stores 


1,125 


Accounts Officer 


900 


Engineers, 1st grade (3) ... 


3,750 


Engineers, 2nd grade (1) ... 

... 

900 


Chief Inspectors (2) 

tt. 

2,500 


Provincial Agents (6) 

« • t 

8,400 


Superintendent of Test Houses 

... 

1,750 


Test House, Alipore ... 

• • 

3,550 


Test House, Bombay ... 

• • . 

2,650 


Metallurgical Inspector 

• M 

3,940 


Inspection Depot, Calcutta- ... 


6,500 


„ „ Madras 

. • • 

1,500 


„ ^ „ Bombay ... 

• *» 

5,900 


/ ., Cawnpore,.. 


2,850 


,, ,, Lahore ... 

III 

2.100 


„ „ Rangoon ... 

*•* 

600 


Assistant Controllers of Timber (4) 

... 

3,600 


Total 

Rs. 

67,540 

per 



mensem 

,°r 


Rs. 

00 

t-J 

o 

rf* 

GO 

o 

per 


annum 


The rough estimate of numbers and cost of sub- 
ordinate staff, alluded to in paragraph 204 is repro- 
duced, but tvitli the proviso that it should be looked on 
as an approximation only and unlikely to represent the 
precise requirements of any one of the offices in 
question. , 








1-20 



Bough estimate of numbers and cost of subordinate 


staff. 




Assistant Director General. 



Indents 

••• - • . • . « » 

... 

10 

Correspondence 

... 

... 

10 

Establishment 

••• ••• 


4 

Accounts ..."' 




Audit 

\ 


SO 

Bills ...J 




Director of Contracts and Intelligence. 



Bulletin ... ' 






... 

24 

Home prices .. 

) 




Purchase. 



Leather " 

1 




► ... 8 j 



| 

Textiles ..., 

1 




h 

... 

02 ' 

Timber 

... 8 1 



t 

Engineering', etc. ... 16J 




Provincial Agents. 



Calcutta 

... M* • • • 


10 

Bombay 



s 

Madras 

* . • • .. , . . 

• •• 

4 

Cawnpore 

... ••« 


6 

Lahore 

• • • ... ... 

... 

5 

Rangoon 

... • • • ... 


5 


Total 


144 


Inspector General. 



Structural ...' 




Mechanical ... 

' •** ... 


20 

Electrical ...^ 




Leather... 

«*• ... 

• * • 

4 

Textiles 

* • »* i • 

. . . 

G 

Test House, Calcutta ... ... _ 

• • •. 

12 

Test House, Bombay 

... 

S 

Metallurgical 

••• «•« ... 

... 

5 


Inspection Depots, 



Calcutta 



80 

Bombay 

»*• ... 

... 

25 

Madras 

••• •«« ••• 

... 

20 

Carrnporo 

... ... IM 


20 

Lahore 

,,, ,,, ,,, 


20 

Ringoon 

»* * •«• ... 

... 

12 

Attached to Inspectors and Examiners. 



’Timber 

*** • *• ••• 

t. * 

12 

Others 

••• 

... 

25 


Total 

... 

219 - 
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Abstract. 

Purchase side ... 144'] 

J at Rs. 100 (average) 

Inspection side ... .219 ’ = Rs. 36,300 per mensem 

| or Rs. 4,35,000 per annum. 

Total ... 363 J 

Menial staff including "» at Rs. 17 (average) 

d'uftrys, chaprassies, > ■ =Rs. 5,695 per mensem 

klialasis, durwansetc.885.) or Rs: 68,340 per annum. 

Grand total Rs. 5,03,940 per annum. 

This figure closely approximates to that (Rs. 4,86,288) adopted 
under heading (c) of the estimate. 

20S. It will be convenient for reference, to repro- Soale or 
duee in one paragraph the scale of salaries proposed for 1 
the -principal members of the staff : — 

Rs. 

Director Generalof Stores,., ... 3,500 

Inspector General of Stores ... 3,000 

Director of Intelligence and Contracts ... 2,000 — 2,500' 

Controller of Provincial Agents and In- 
telligence ... 1,750 — 2,000 

Controller of Timber Purchase and In- 
spection ... ... ... 1,400 — 1,800 . 

Controllers of Purchase ... ... 1,200 — 1,'600 

Assistant Director General of Stores ... 1,000—1,250 

Accounts Officer ... ... 800—1,000 

Office Superintendents ... ... 359 — 450* 

Engineers, 1st Grade ... ... 1,000 — 1,500 

Engineers, 2nd grade ... ... 800 — 1,000 

Engineers 3rd grade (if required) ... COO — S00 

Chief Inspectors ... ... 1,000 — 1,500 

Assistant Chief Inspectors... ... 800 — 1,000’ 

Examiners, 1st grade ... ... 700 — 800 

Examiners, 2nd grade ... ... 550—650 

Provincial Agents ... ... 1,200 — 1, 600- 

Superintendent of Test Houses ... 1,600 — 2,000 

Chemists, 1st grade ..... ... 1,000 — 1,500 

Chemists, 2nd grade ... ... 00 — 1,000. 

Chemists, 3rd grade ... ... 600 — 800 

Laboratory Offioers ... ... 600 800 

Metallurgical Inspector ... 2,250’) inlcu 

Assistant Metallurgical Inspector ...1,000 — 1,270 C ding 
2nd Assistant Metallurgical Inspector... 460 — 650J fees. 

Nora. — The Office Superintendent in charge of the Bulletin and 
Home Prices Section of the Intelligence Branch at head- 
quarters will draw Rs. 400 = 600. 

2 E 
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Value of 
stores 
Handled. 


209. Owing chiefly to the abnormal conditions set 
up by the war, and still prevailing, -we have experienced 
great difficulty in arriving at any reliable figures for 
the value of stores likely to be handled at the com- 
mencement by the Indian Stores Department. The 
price of most articles, a chief factor in such a calculation, 
continues to he very high, and, notwithstanding the 
expectation of a drop in the not distant future, we feel 
it necessary to place it, on the average, at 100 per cent 
above pre-war rates. Another important ‘factor is the 
quantity of stores ; as regards railways a large and 
steady increase in demands can safely he relied upon ; 
the question of equipment and scales for the Army is 
still under consideration. The war necessitated not 
only the introduction of many improved types of exist- 
ing armaments and equipments, but also of entirely new 
ones ; while, in some instances, the necessity of increas- 
ing scales previously considered adequate has now been 
accepted. The extent to which these increases can be 
financed is a matter on which we can form no opinion. 
The present era undoubtedly foreshadows large increases 
in expenditure by the Public Works, and the Posts and 
Telegrahps Departments. While, therefore, we have 
been unable to make any detailed calculation, we have 
no hesitation in anticipating a very great increase on 
the pre-war figures given in Table I (Appendix D). In 
the following estimates we have made allowance, by 
omission or deduction, for expenditure on account 
of coal, stationery, and medical stores, since the Indian 
Stores Department will not he concerned in purchas- 
ing the first, and, in the first instance, will deal with 
the two latter to a limited extent only. We have as- 
sumed that it will deal with one quarter of the stores 
purchased by local Governments, either in respect of 
inspection or purchase. With the above exceptions, .the 
Indian Stores Department, will inspect all stores, and, in 
addition to exercising a scrutiny over the decentralised 
purchases made by experts, will also furnish these experts 
with the data necessary for economical purchase,, we 
have, therefore, taken the figures of expenditure in 
full, as follows : — 

Produce of India obtained from private dealers. 


Government of India 
Local Governments 
State-worked railways ... 
Army Department ... 


Total 

DecCitct on account of coal 
(Table III, Appendix D) 
allowing for Ordnance 
Factories, and the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, whose 
consumption is not shown 
in the above Table 


Rs. Its. 

5 , 64,000 

15 . 55.000 

1 , 61 , 83,000 

52 . 71.000 

2 , 86 , 78,000 


10,00,000 


Total 


2 , 26 , 73,000 
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Imorted stores purchased in India. 



Es. 

Rs. 

Government of India 

4,22,000 


Local Governments 

12,50,000 


State-worked railways 

19,68,000 


Army Department 

6,49,000 


Total 

... 

... 42,89,000 

Pre-war total 


...2,68,62,000 

Allow 50 per cent, for 
increase in demands on 
the average, in all depart- 
ments 

... 

...1,34,31,000 

Total 

... 

4,02,93,000 

Add 100 per cent, for in- 
creased cost. 

... 

4,02,93,000 

Pinal total 

Rs. 

8,05,86,000 


As pointed out in Chapter II, paragraph 11, the figures 
in Table I err on the low side, and we have added 
nothing on account of increase under imported stores 
purchased in India, which for the reasons given in 
Chapter HI, paragraphs 40 and 44, we anticipate will 
take place at once. In the matter of sleepers alone, 
taking into consideration the requirements of company- 
worked railways and the possibility that, in the hands 
of an efficient organisation, the supply of wooden 
sleepers may overtake the demand, we believe that an 
addition of possibly a crore of rupees may be made to 
our estimate. The -organised purchase of the teak 
supply would probably attract the company-worked 
railways, and add largely to the business of the depart- 
ment. "We have, therefore, confidence in believing that 
we have not overstated the volume of work. 

210. Thus the cost of the Indian Stores Department Ratio of coat, 
works out to T8 per cent on the value of the stores 
handled, a figure which approximates very closely to 
that arrived at by the Industrial Commission in para- 
graph 351 of their report, although their totals, both 
for cost of the department and value of stores handled, 
are much below those arrived at by us. These differ* 
ences are due partly to decentralisation, the necessity 
for which was foreseen by the Industrial Commission, 
and partly to change in conditions since their report 
was written. 
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Summary of conclusions and recommendations. 

211. The following summary of our principal con- 
clusions -and recommendations is intended to provide a 
birds-eye view of the contents of the preceding report ; 
we do not attempt here to review points of detail, or 
to recapitulate the reasons which have led up to the- 
judgments formed, but refer the reader to the appro- 
priate chapters and paragraphs. 

Chapter I. 

212. The Committee was appointed, in view of the 
necessity of encouraging Indian industries while at the 
same time securing economy and efficiency, to en- 
quire and report on the measures required to enable 
government dejiartments to obtain their requirements 
as far as possible in India; to devise the necessary 
organisation ; to suggest the nature of its internal and. 
external relations; and to indicate the modifications - 
necessary in the stores purchase rules. 

f Chapter II. 

213. In the course of our enquiries, we have con- 
sidered it necessary to make a comprehensive survey of 
the subject matter, and our investigations have, therefore, 
had reference to the general question of the supply of 
stores of all sorts for government departments, railways 
and gwflfii-public bodies; and have comprised a review of 
the conditions governing the purchase both of indigenous- 
and of imported stores, as well as of ships. 

214. Under peace conditions, imported stores form a 
preponderating part of the purchases, which we have 
reviewed. Under war conditions, the ratio between such 
stores and those of local origin was modified in fa vour 
of the latter, but imported stores still represented one- 
half of the total. 

215. In suggesting the details of the proposed Indian 
Stores Department, we have decided that, in view of the 
givat expense which would be involved- without corre- 
sponding advantage, the establishment of central stock 
depots would not be justified. 

Chapter III. 

21G. A review of the stores purchase policy of the 
Government of India from the year 1862 onwards leads 
to two prominent conclusions - 

(?) that the Government of India have not been 
generally successful in the efforts made by 
them, from time to time, fo procure relaxa- 
tions of the Stores Rules, in respect of the 
encouragement of local industries and of the 
local purchase of imported stores ; 

(it) that this failure has been contributed to 
largely hv the influence of the Store Depart- 
ment of, and the Consulting Engineers to, 
the India Office, 


/ 
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217. With the establishment of an efficient depart- 
ment in India for the purchase and inspection of stores 
the time has, we consider, now come when the Secretary 
of State should delegate to the Government of India 
lull control over the details of the Stores Rules. 
Complete freedom should 'be granted to India in this 
matter ; and it should be accepted as a policy, not 
only in theory but also in practice, that all stores 
required for the public service shall be obtained in 
India whenever they are procurable in the local 
market of suitable quality and reasonable price, pre- 
ference being given to articles of Indian origin. 

218. We anticipate that the work devolving upon 
the Director General of Stores, India Office, will be 
reduced, aud consider that his department should, in 
due course, be reconstituted as the London Branch of 
the Indian Stores Department, the status of the officer 
in charge becoming tint of a Director, immediately sub- 
ordinate to the Director General of Stores in India. As 
an interim measure, and pending the above development, 
we recommend the transfer of the existing organisation 
of the Director General of Stores, India Office, from the 
immediate control of the Secretary of State to the charge 
of a High Commissioner for India. 

Chapter IY. 

219. A review of the existing methods of purchase 
im the several departments of the public service shows 
that local officials are, at present, greatly handicapped 
for want of information regarding, and facilities for 
using, existing Indian resources, owing to the absence of 
any central authority possessed of comprehensive know- 
ledge, and of an organisation capable of not only placing 
orders but also seeing that they are properly met. 

Chapter Y. 

220. A consideration' of the existing practice of 
Government with regard to the maintenance of factories 
and departmental workshops indicates the necessity for 
the adoption of a more consistent policy of reliance, in' 
ordinary cases, upon private enterprise, although we 
recognise that government factories may properly be 
retained in some cases on 'grounds of convenience, and, 
in others, of expediency. We question the validity of 
the argument sometimes advanced as to the relative 
economy of government factories; hut, even if this could 
be substantiated, we do not think that it should deter- 
mine the decision of Government. Some of the 
•existing factories could, in pursuance of the above policy, 
be either reduced in scope, or altogether abolished. 

Chapter YI 

221. In view of the tenor of the Reforms Act, we 
consider that local Governments should, in future, be 
free to deal, as they wish, with purchases of stores, of 
indigenous origin or locftl manufacture, for their own 
requirements. Having regard however to the influence 
which the adoption of a sound policy, in respect of the 
methods by which imported stores are procured, may be 
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expected to liare upon the industrial development of 
India, wo consider that the purchase of imported stores 
should continue to be controlled by the Government of 
India, so far as regards policy though not as regards the 
precise mechanism utilised. Local Governments should 
not be bound to utilise the agency of the Indian Stores 
Department, though they would be free to use it if they 
so desire ; and we have provided special facilities to 
enable them to do so. 

- 222. Companies, which work government railways,, 
are free agents as regards purchase of stores. Under 
their existing contracts, they could not be compelled to 
conform to the policy approved by Government, nor to 
utilise the Indian Stores Department, though it is hoped 
that they will generally do so. ' We suggest that, when 
new working contracts are framed, opportunity should be 
taken to require the railway companies to conform to • 
the Government of India system and procedure. Indian 
Native States and ^aasi-public bodies, such as munici- 
palities, should be free to utilise the services of the new 
department subject to a reasonable payment. 

Chapter. VII, 

223. As regards stores of Indian - origin, the- 
principal ground for complaint at present is, that .the 
expressed policy of Government in 'favour of the pur- 
chase, by preference, of- su di .stores, rather than of 
imported articles, is defeated by the prevailing "Jack 
of information, amongst government officers, oE the 
available resources of the country; by the difficulty 
they experience iu making the close comparison of price 
now required ; and by tbeir defective - equipment for- 
making use even of such resources as are within their 
knowledge. The result is that officers are induced to 
adopt the line of least resistance, and to obtain stores 
of extraneous origin when, with better facilities, they 
might obtain instead suitable goods of Indian manu- 
facture. This reacts - prejudicially on the development 
of Indian industries, and on the economy and convenience 
of the public service. 

■pfco i-c mod 224. The remedy is to he found in the establishment 

an Indian y of an expert purchasing agency iu India, equipped with 
Stores De- facilities for knowing the manufacturing resources 
psu men ’ throughout the country ; able to purchase efficiently 
in the various markets of India ; and competent to carry 
out such inspection as may be necessary. The Indian 
~ Stores Department, the establishment of which is thus- 
indicated, must have authority and facilities to ensure 
that orders shall, in accordance with the accepted policy 
of Government, be placed in India for goods of local 
production whenever possible, and that imported stores 
shall only be purchased’ when suitable Indian goods are 

- not procurable. 

Assistance 225. We consider that, in addition lo providing in 
fer Indian this manner for the full utilisation of -existing indus- 
ustries - tries in India, Government must further give them 
practical encouragement, especially in the initial stages 
of their enterprise, and must assure them of a reason- 
able measure of protection against outside competition. 
✓ The measures advocated by us, subject to appropriate 
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fictions and safeguards, are : — 

(i) guarantee of orders for a limited period; 

(ii) placing of orders at favourable rates for a 
limited period ; 

(in) favourable railway rates ; 

(iv) revision of the fiscal policy of Government, 

with a view to the protection of local 
industries ; 

(v) adoption of a conventional rate of exchange 

in effecting comparisons between prices 
quoted for indigenous and imported goods of 
the same class. 

We consider that the conditions under which con- 
tracts are placed in India should he assimilated to those 
attaching to contracts entered into by the Director 
General of Stores-, India Office, which at present are 
in seme respects more favourable to the British manu- 
facturer. 


Chapter VIII. 

% 226. The purcba<e of such stores as are not pro- 

curable of local manufacture is, at present, regulated 
artificially by rules, the effect of which is practically to 
prevent, in ordinary cases, such stores being purchased in 
India from dealers or others. We agree that the time 
has come when such artificial restrictions should bo abol- 
ished, and that it should he open to officers responsible 
- for the purchase of imported stores to take advantage 
of the cheapest available market in which suitable 
articles can bo obtained, having due regard to the con- 
venience of rapid supply and other special advantages. 
The several channels through which these stores might 
, he purchased should thus he fiee to compete with each 
other on their merits. We anticipate that, in practice, 
it will be found advantageous to proctu’e certain classes 
of imported stores considerably more freely than hither- 
to through the agency of blanches, agents and dealers 
in India. Tho demands placed on London will thus be 
reduced in two distinct ways : — 

( i ) by the interception of demands for imported 

stores for which articles of Indian manufac- 
ture can be substituted, and 

( ii ) by the increasing purchase of imported 
stores in India instead of in the United 
Kingdom. 


Chapter IK. 

227. Efficient arrangements for inspection are of 
great importance ; it is on the distinct understanding 
that all stores purchased will be subject to examina- 
tion, either during manufacture or before acceptance, 
that our main recommendations are based. In view 
x of the intention that the Indian Stores Department 
should act as an instrument for the development of 
Indian industries, its inspection staff will he respon- 
sible, not merely for the detection of faults hut also 
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' jT inchoating to suppliers the steps necessary to im* 
prove tlie standard of their manufactures, and for 
the introduction of standardization of all articles in 
general use. 

inspection 228. We recommend the institution of inspection 
Depots. depots at suitable centres to facilitate the examination 
of certain classes of goods. At each depot a pattern 
room should he maintained. 


•Absorption 
of existing 
staffs. 


Shipbuild- 

ing. 


229. A portion of the existing ordnance inspec- 
tion staff should ultimately he absorbed, and, because 
of the conditions attaching to the use of military 
stores, certain military officers should be deputed 
from the Army for employment as liaison officers with 
the Indian Stores Department. ' The inspection branch 
of the department should absorb the existing staff- of 
the Metallurgical Inspector, Jamshedpur, and the 
Inspection and Test House staff at Alipore. A test 
house should also be established in Boinbay. 

Chapter X. ' 

230. Dor the encouraging of shipbuilding, we 
recommend the liberalisation of the existing rules 
governing the supply of ships for the public service, 
with a view of utilising the capacity of Indian ship- 
yards, and of promoting their development. 

Chapter XT. 


Stores 

Rules 

revised. 


Organisa- 

tion. 


231. Having regard to the relaxations which will 
be desirable with the alteration in conditions in India 
in future, and to the complicated nature of the existing 
rules governing the purchase of stores for the public 
service, we have recast the rules with special attention 
to the provision of a clear enunciation of the policy of 
Government; to making effective the intention of giving 
all reasonable preference to the products of Indian 
industry; to the substitution, for existing -arbitrary 
restrictions, of a more businesslike latitude in regard 
to the channel'of supply of goods of foreign origin ; and 
to the exercise of judgment in the comparison of com- 
petitive tenders. 

Chapter XH. 

232. We have set out the details 6f the organisation 
which we propose for the Indian Stores Department, both 
in its initial and ultimate form, and have indicated the 
range and nature of the duties of the staff to he em- 
ployed iu the several sections on both the purchase and 
inspection sides. The organisation set forth provides 
for a headquarters staff, divided into purchase and 
intelligence and inspection branches and a general 
office, assisted by provincial agents and inspectors at 
the chief centres of industry. The provincial agents 
will provide special facilities for meeting the wishes 
of local Governments in regard to supply of stores, 
and will act as intelligence agents of the Indian Stores 
Department in close collaboration with the provincial 
Directors of Industries. We have laid down the extent 
to which the use of the Indian Stores Department 

-should be compulsory, and that to which it should be 
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optional for the several departments of Government 
and others concerned. 

Chapter XIII. 

233. For the convenience of the various autho- Proeeaura, - 
rities interested, we have set forth in some detail the 
procedure, which we contemplate should he adopted, 
both by the departments which utilize the Indian 
Stores Department, and by the department itself in 
dealing with the demands preferred upon it. 

Chapter XIV. 

231. In the important matter of recruitment we Reoraib- 
have indicated the qualifications to be looked for in the ment ' 
several members of the staff whose employment we 
think necessary, and the sources from which they 
should he obtained. While indicating that, at the 
commencement, expediency must be the principal guide 
in selecting officials of suitable experience to fill the 
various posts, we make it clear that, once' the depart- 
ment is fairly established, it will generally he advi- 
sable, at least on the administrative side, to engage 
only junior men in each branch, and to fill vacancies 
by promotion. We recommend that, whenever suit- 
ably qualified men can be obtained in India to fill 
vacancies, preference shall be given to' statutory 
natives of India. 

235. The question of interchange of staff between infer- 
tile Indian and English establishments is specially of sta?f. 

dealt with, and, in this connection, we have drawn 
attention to the advantage to be expected from the 
transfer of some of the experienced establishment of 

the India Office Store Department to fill some of the 
new appointments in India. 

Chapter XV. 

236. We contemplate close association between Financial 
the officer of the Finance Department in charge of the 
Accounts Section and the headquarters officers, and 
branches of the Indian Stores Department ; and we 

lay stress upon the importance of this connection, with 
a view to the prevention of delays in payments of 
bills for stores supplied, and to the avoidance of fric- 
tion. We contemplate that bills shall be paid from 
headquarters, and that debits shall he transmitted by the* 

Accounts Section to the departments concerned. Parti- 
cular attention is invited to the necessity for the obser- 
vance of ordinary commercial practice in respect of the 
prompt settlement of accounts. 

Chapter XVI. 

237. The details set out by us show that the nddi- cost of the 
tional net annual cost of the Indian Stores Department sohemo. 
may "be estimated at Rs. 14,60,000, a figure which, 

though consideiable in itself, is relatively small, and 
represents only about two per cent, of the value of the 
stores, which we anticipate will be handled each - year. 

The estimates, particularly of the volume of stores to 


s 
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be dealt with, are unavoidably speculative ; but even 
if the ratio of the cost of the department to the value 
of stores handled should prove to be appreciably higher 
than we anticipate, at is still very unlikely that it 
will reach an unreasonable figure. 


(Signed) E. D. COTTCHMAN, 

President . 
„ , A. W. RODS. 

„ 0. 0. H. HOGG-. 

„ H. A. K. JENNINGS. 

„ LALJI NARANJI. 

„ MILKI RAM. 

„ T. RYAN* 

(Signed) J. C. EIGHET, 

' Secretary. 

Simla, the 19th July 1920. 


* Subject to the contents of the attached memorandum. 


JOINT MEMORANDUM 73 Y MESSES. COLLIER 
AND RYAN. 


SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Though we are in full agreement with some 
of the most important recommendations which are being 
submitted (o Government by the Stores Purchase Com- 
mittee, we find ourselves at variance with them on cer- 
tain matters which are also of considerable moment ; 
and, as the influence of this permeates the main report, 
we have decided, rather than ask our colleagues to con- 
fuse the thread of their argument by introducing our 
divergent opinions from place to place, to embody our 
views in this self-contained statement. This has become 
in fact necessary owing to the circumstance that one of 
us (Mr. Collier) finds himself constrained by his other 
duties lo leave the Committee a short time before the 
main 1 sport will be fully drafted. The questions in- 
volved in the work of the Committee have, however, 
been fully discussed and arrangements have been made 
to ensure that the scope of this memorandum, as finally 
printed, will be limited to those points on which our 
views differ in important respects from those recorded 
by the majority of the Committee, 

2. Mr. Collier has been associated with the Com- 
mittee practically throughout its proceedings ; Mr. Ryan 
was appointed to it at a late .stage of it's discussions in 
response to a request for Mr, Heseltine’s replacement. 

SECTION IT. 

Extent op our agreement and disagreement with 

THE MAJORITY. 

3. We desire in tbe first pi ace to make clear the 
extent to which we are able to endorse the views of our 
colleagues ; tbe respects in which, differing from them, 
we think they have strayed from the matters in issue ; 
and the subjects in regard to which we have not been 
able fully to agi'ee with them. 

4. We observe that the Committee’s report contains 

in sequence the following matter; (the figures in brackets 
correspond to the chapters of the Committee’s report) : 

(I) An introductory chapter . — We have no com- 
ments to make on this. 

(II) A review of 'the subject matter and scope of 
the enquiry . — It will be evident from our later remarks 
that in our opinion the main purpose for which the Com- 
mittee was appointed is to work out a detailed scheme for 
an expert purchasing and inspecting agency in India for 
tbe purchase of supplies for the public services, in 
order not only to ensure that suoh purchases shall he 
made with economy and efficiency but also to carry out 
effectually the principle already embodied in the Stores 
Rules that articles should not be imported which can be 
supplied by manufacturers in India equally well both in 
respect oi price and quality. Thus we should regard 
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it as of essential importance’ to secure that, for instance, 
imported glassware should not be purchased through any 
channel while glassware made in India might equally 
well he bought instead.. ' We do not, however, consider 
that the establishment of an expert purchasing and 
inspecting agency in India would necessitate or justify 
any fundamental change in the policy laid down in the 
Stores Eules regarding the purchase of imported stores, 
which is founded on well-considered principles of 
economy and efficiency. Nevertheless we do not feel 
ourselves to be debarred from making such recommen- 
dations as we think suitable regarding the methods of 
purchase of imported stores, and the consequent altera- 
tions in the Stores Eules, so long as these are likely to 
advance the purpose which the Committee was appoint- 
ed to develop, and are treated as supplementary to the 
principal questions before us. 

{Ill) A history of stores policy. — It follows from 
our preceding remarks that we regard the labour and 
research expended by our colleagues on this subject as' 
being largely misdirected in the circumstances of this 
Committee’s appointment. We have not made an in- 
dependent review of the subject matter dealt with in- 
this historical retrospect and cannot therefore either 
criticise it in detail or indicate any actual omissions ; 
hut we feel bound td say that the impression left by it 
upon our minds is that it prosents the case, if not in a 
wrong light, at least in misleading perspective. In 
particular we consider it obvious that if a more progres- 
sive stores purchase policy has not hither! o been pursu- 
ed by Government the defect is due as much, or more, 
to the non-existence in India of any organisation suit- 
able for carrying sucli a policy into practice, as to any 
undue conservatism on the part of the technical advisers 
of the Secretary of State for India. Our colleagues 
have indeed alluded to this factor, but in our estimation 
they have assigned to it much less than its due .weight, 
both in the portion of their report now specially men- 
tioned, and in their anxiety to subordinate the stores 
agency in London to the proposed Stores Department 
in India. 

(IF) A review of the existing methods of purchase 
in the several departments. — No remarks. 

(F) A discussion of the policy underlying the 
maintenance of government factories and railway work- 
shops. — We are in agreement with the observations of 
our colleagues. 

( VI) A note on the relations of the proposed Stores 
Department with local ■ Governments and quasi -public 
bodies. — We agree with the observations of the majo- 
rity. 

( VII) A note regarding the purchase of such indi- 
genous stores as can fairly compete with imported 
goods . — We are in general agreement with the conclu- 
sions of our colleagues, and go farther than we under- 
stand some of them do in that we definitely regard this, 
portion of the report, together with the concrete recom- 
mendations subsequently made for carrying into effect 
the policy advocated, as the essential and rnesi important 
part of the Committee’s work. 



{Fill) A note on the purchase of imported 
stores. — Eor the reasons already indicated, and develop- 
ed more fully in Section III of this memorandum, we 
cannot agree with the conclusions arrived at by our 
colleagues. We are, on the contrary, of the opinion 
recorded by the Indian Industrial Commission, in para- 
graph 19 1 of their report, that : “ the prescriptions of 
the Stores Rules regarding the classes of articles that 
may he bought in India are suitable, subject to the 
addition of a provision ^ * regarding purchases 

from Indian branches of British manufacturing firms.” 

{IX) A note on the question of inspection. — We 
are in general agreement with the Committee. 

(X) A chapter regarding shipbuilding. — We agree 
with the Committee. 

(XI) Proposed alterations in the Stores Pules. — It 
follows from our remarks under sub-heads (II), 
(III) and (Fill) above, and the fuller discussion in 
Section III below, that wo must regard as uncalled for 
the extensive changes in the Stores Rules, proposed by 
our colleagues. We agree that minor changes are 
desirable and have embodied these irrthe redraft of the 
existing rules which appears in Section IY of this 
memorandum. 

(XII) -(XV) Detailed proposals for the organisa- 
tion of the India Store Department and its functions . — 
We are in general agreement with tho recommenda- 
tions made as to the organisation of the "Department 
and (except in regard to the handling of imported stores) 
as regards its functions. 

o. We proceed in the following sections to explain 
more fully our views in regard to the points in which 
we have expressed disagreement with the Committee. 
We may observe here that in these draft rules and in the 
following portion of this memorandum we have retained 
the designation “ Director General of Stores ” for the 
head of the Store Department in London, as at present, 
and have used the designation “ Controller General of 
Stores, India ” for the head of the proposed new organi- 
sation in India. We think that this would be less like- 
ly to cause confusion than to designatethe latter officer 
“ Director General of Stores ” as proposed by our 
colleagues : their objection to the title Controller Gene- 
ral is, we understand, based on the fear that Army offi- 
cers in particular might confuse the two “ C. G. Ss.” 
(since officials are commonly referred to by their 
initials). We think that the functions of the Chief 
of the General Staff and of the Controller General 
of Stores are so different that confusion is unlikely to 
occur in practice. In any case it will make the intention 
of our present remarks clearer if in this note we main- 
tain the designation preferred by us. 


SECTION III. 

Purchase op imported stores. 

6. We have very carefully considered the recom- 
mendations of our colleagues in regard to the methods to 
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be adopted in future for the purchase of imported 
stores. Their proposals involve the entire remodelling 
of the Stores Rules, the prescriptions of yhich the Indus- 
trial Commission considered to he suitable subject to 
the addition of a provision regarding purchases from 
Indian branches of British manufacturing firms We 
do not believe that the radical changes in those Rules 
which are recommended by our colleagues are needed 
to secure the objects aimed at by the Industrial Commis-- 
sion, namely the establishment of an expert purchasing 
and inspecting organisation in India for procuring 
supplies required for the public service, and for prevent- 
ing demands being sent to' England which might 
be satisfactorily met by articles of Indian manufacture. 

We go further and are strongly of opinion that to in- 
vest the head of the new Stores department in India, as 
proposed by our colleagues, with power to purchase 
through his' subordinates imported stores from merchants 
or middlemen at his discretion, would certainly not be 
productive of economy, might he liable to serious abuse, 
and would lead to a great increase of work and delay in 
dealing with demands. At best it could hardly fail 
that vain endeavours would he made to obtain quota- 
tion in India for imported stores which it would he 
found after all, for the reasons stated bc-low, could he 
obtained more cheaply and probably of better qualitv 
through the Home agency. We therefore consider that 
unless demands for imported stores can. he satisfactorily 
met by the substitution of articles of local manufacture, 
or by purchase from Indian branches of British manufac- 
turing firms, or otherwise subject to the prescriptions of 
the amended Stores Rules ■which we recommend (see 
Section IY following) the demand should at once he 
passed to the Home agency for compliance. 

7. In connection with this question of buying im- 
ported stores, we have carefully considered the terms of 
reference to the Committee. It is reasonable to assume ,, 
that these terms must be read in conjunction with, and 
he interpreted in the light of, the Resolution of Govern- 
ment with which they are promulgated ; as well as with 
the principles which were set forth by the Indian In- 
dustrial Commission, accepted by the Government of 
India, and approved by the Secretary of State : it must 
be remembered in this connection that our Committee 
was appointed strictly in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tions of the Industrial Commission, the views of which 
are thus of peculiar relevance. After carefully weighing 
these considerations we are satisfied that there can he 
no reasonable doubt that any general discussion of the 
stores policy of Government" is not within the scope of 
the terms ot reference and indeed is expressly excluded 
therefrom. Assuming, however, that this were not the 
case we observe from the History of the Stores Rules 
attached to the report (Appendix B) that the Rules 
themselves have received most careful consideration 
from the Government of India, and various Secretaries 
of State from time to time over a long course of years. 
One of the guiding principles which has been conti- 
nually kept in mind in their preparation and develop- 
ment has been that Indian products and manufactured 
articles should be utilised to meet the requirements of 
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the public services in so far as such products and 
manufactured articles can be obtained of suitable quality 
and at a reasonable price. It is this principle which 
the establishment of the stores purchasing agency in 
India is designed to make more effective and to safe- 
guard, and it is this principle which has been brought 
specially to the notice of the Committee. It is in our 
opinion unreasonable to suppose that', in the absence of 
any instructions to that effect, the Stores Purchase 
Committee should take upon itself to recommend radical 
changes in rules which have been deliberately adopted by 
the highest authorities after full and careful considera- 
tion. Nevertheless while hdlding this opinion we have 
considered it proper to deal specifically with the one 
point mentioned by the Industrial Commission (purchase 
through branch firms) as requiring an amendment of 
the Stores Rules, and to suggest such minor alterations 
therein as seem to be desirable under present conditions, 
and to be necessary in view of the proposed establish- 
ment of a Stores Department in India. Our recommen- 
dations will be found in Section IV of this memorandum 
dealing with the Stores Rules. 

8. In spite of what we have said above to the effect 
that no radical alteration of the Stores Rules is oalled 
for. we think it well to offer some further remarks on 
this question of purchasing imported stores because some 
witnesses, particularly representatives of Chambers of 
Commerce and merchants, have advocated that all im- 
ported stores should be purchased in India, either 
through branches or agents of the manufacturers or 
through merchants ; and because some witnesses have 
also recommended that the Stores Agency at Home for 
the supply of imported' stoves (which has hitherto been 
the Store Department of the India Office) should be 
abolished. If all, or the bulk of, imported stores were 
to be purchased in India it is evident that the Stores 
Agency at Home would no longer be required, or at 
least that it might he very greatly reduced in size. The 
India Office Store Bepartment Office was initiated nearly 
60 years ago. Its organisation has been built up as the 
result of an accumulated experience of many years and 
it is equipped with a well trained purchasing and in- 
specting staff. In regard to some, and particularly to 
railway engineering, stores it is advised by an eminent 
firm of Consulting Engineers and as regards shipbuilding, 
etc., by a Naval Architect of high repute. There is, 
therefore, a strong ‘ a 'priori ’ argument against abolish- 
ing the Department and losing the services of the ex- 
perienced staff employed therein or connected therewith. 

9. It has also been maintained by some witnesses 
that the local purchase of imported articles through 
merchants would tend to the i ndustrial development of 
India on the ground that trad® precedes industry and 
we believe that this view has greatly influenced several 
of our colleagues. ¥e are not impressed with this 
argument and some at least both of the European . and 
Indian witnesses have questioned its soundness. ' The 
stores will be imported into this country whether pur- 
chased from merchants or through the B ome agency 
and the volume of trade is not affected whichever me- 
thod is adopted. The manufacturers at Home are already 
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aware that the supplies ordered by the Store Depart- 
ment of the India Office are destined for India, and if 
they thinlc it worth while will arrange to establish 
branches of their manufactures in the country. The 
merchant on the contrary, in so far os he is; an importer 
and not a manufacturer, will not be interested in pro- 
moting manufacture in India ; indeed his interests will 
he decidedly opposed to this seeing that he would there- 
by he liable to lose his business as an importer and the 
profits attaching thereto. It will he for the Directors of 
Industries, assisted by the Stores Department in India, 
to bring the requirements of Government to the notice 
of actual or potential manufacturers in the country. 

10. The cost of imported stores purchased through 
merchants in India must include the profits of the 
middleman in addition to the actual expense of hand- 
ling the order. The latter may be taken to correspond 
with the departmental cost of the India Store Depart- 
ment in London, but seeing that the Department deals 
almost entirely with actual manufacturers the profit 
must become an extra charge on the revenues of India. 
The freight rates and conditions obtained by the Depart- 
ment are, we understand, owing to its large business, 
much moro favourable than can he obtained by the 
trade. Private firms also insure their consignments 
whereas the India Office does not but is its own iusurer 
and thus saves the profits of the insurance companies on 
its consignments. The tonnage shipped by the Depart- 
ment averaged in pre-war years about 250,000 to 
300,000 tons a year, and the value of the stores then 
supplied was roughly about £4,000,000 to £5,000,000 a 
year, so that the savings vxnder both these heads may be 
taken to represent a considerable sum of money. On 
general grounds therefore it may reasonably he presumed 
that to procure imported stores through merchants in 
India must he more expensive than obtaining them 
through the Store Department, in England. 

11. Apart, however, from considerations of economy 
a very serious objection to placing orders for imported 
stores with merchants in India lies in the fact that 
generally speaking inspection can only be carried out 
after the articles have arrived in the country. This 
may not he till several months after the order has-been 
placed and it is then a great temptation to the indenting 
officer to accept the stores, even if not up to standard, 
rather than incur the delay involved in their 
rejection, and it is also a great temptation to the con- 
tractor to endeavour by any means in his power 
to get the stores passed rather than have them left 
on his hands after incurring the expense of getting them 
out. This objection does not apply to stores already in 
.the country, for the indenting officer is free to accept 
them or not as he pleases and no time has been lost ; nor 
does it apply' to any great extent in. the case of many 
items of standard plant and machinery supplied by 
branches of Britisli manufacturing firms of repute, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that inspection of the stores 
by tbe Home agency during manufacture or before 
shipment could in such a ease generally be provided for. 
It applies in a less degree to articles which are already 
on their way out to India, for in that case the importer 
.has evidently thought it worth while to import the goods 
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ns an ordinary commercial venture and w ill not there- 
fore be numb worse oil' even if t.ho indenting officer re- 
jects them, and not so much time will have been lost. 

12. We therefore consider that from the point of 
view of efficiency as veil as of economy it is not as a 
general rule desirable to purchase imported stores in the 
country, hut cases will arise when exception should be 
made to this general rule and particularly in regard to 
stores actually in the countryand to plant and machinery 
supplied by branches of Biitish manufactuiing firms. 
This opinion accords with the recommendation of the- 
Public Works Department Reorganisation Commiitee; 
and in confirmation of it, it may also be well to quote from 
paragraph 3 of Despatch from the Government of India 
(Commerce and Industry D -partment) to the Secretary 
of State, No. 50, dated 2Sth August 1913, urging that 
the Stores Rules should he amended to allow of the pur- 
chase of plant and machinery under certain conditions 
from Indian branches of British manufacturing fiim-. 
The passage referred to is as follows : — 

“ We believe, however, that sufficient emphasis 
was not laid upon a condition to which the 
Committee* referred in paragraphs 47 and -IS 
of their report, namely, that such purchase-, 
should be permitted, not from agents or mid- 
dlemen, but onlv from Indian branches of 
the best English firms. This is a condition 
of primary importance and is one on which 
wo desire to lay considerable stress. We 
admit that, had draft rule No. 5 been accept- 
ed as it stood the purchase of imported 
articles through agt nts might have been en- 
couraged with harmful results. It is obvious 
that all possible steps should be taken to dis- 
courage the purohase of imported stores the 
price of which includes middlemen’s profits 
hut the purohase of imported stores through 
or from Indian brandies of recognised 
manufacturing firms stands upon an entirely 
different footing.” 

13. On the other hand, we hold tho opinion that 
when imported stores are actually in the country (and 
not merely said to be here), purchase should be made 
locally when their price and quality compares not un- 
favourably with that at which similar stores can he 
obtained through the Home agency after making tho 
necessaiy allowances for transit charges, etc. ; and in 
cases of urgency we see no serious objection to local pur- 
chase when the stores are already on their way out, if the 
same conditions as to price and quality can be satisfied. 
But in all such cases unless accurate comparison of 
quality and price is made before purchase is effected in 
India it is obvious that much money might be uncon- 
sciously wasted because even a trifling difference in the 
quality or cost of each article may mean a large extra 
expenditure in the aggregate. 


2 k 


* Stores Committee Report, dated 2,.d Julj 1906. 
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14. The majority of government officers qualifier] to 
eive an authoritative opinion state that the articles ob- 
tained through the India Office can ho safely depended 
on for quality, and there is much-evidence to show that 
generally they cost less than similar articles bought in 
the country. * On the other hand, complaints of the time 
taken in obtaining requirements by indent from Honie 
are numerous. That delay should have occurred during 
and since the war is not surprising. In normal times we 
understand that delays are mainly attributable to the 
failure of contrac ' 01 s to carry out their promises of de- 
livery. A good deal of time is sometimes occupied in 
India between the date when the indent is made out by 
1 lie indenting officer and the date when it is actually sent 
Home. But w hatever may he the explanation we do 
not disguise irom ourselves the fact that the delay in- 
volved, and also the difficulty which is sometimes felt in 
explaining the requirements to an organisation some 
G,000 miles away, may sometimes cause inconvenience 
which will tend to diminish or even counterbalance in 
some cases the advantage obtained in price. Neverthe- 
less, the views obtained from the largest government 
purchasers of imported articles such as the State-woiked 
J tail ways, Army Depaitmer.t, Royal Indian Marine, Posts 
and Telegraphs, Stationery - and Printing, although in 
favour of giving greater discretionary powers than are at 
present allowed to purchasing officers, do not indicate a 
desire for any drastic change in the existing system. 

15. On the grounds, thorofore, of economy and 
efficiency, we have no hesitation in saying that in our 
oiinion it would he a mistake to attempt to do without 
the Store Department in Englaud, as the main agency 
for the supply of imported stores. We anticipate that 
the decision to place the Department under the control 
of the Government of India (whether through a High 
Commissioner responsible to, and under the orders of, 
the Government of India, or through some other admi- 
nistration), should remove the political objections which 
are held against the present system. 


SECTION IV. 

Alterations to the Stores Rules. 

1G. The Stores Rules, as they at present stand, are 
reproduced in Appendix 0 to the Committee’s report. 
We have stated that in our opinion it is not necessary, and 
would be dangerous, to alter these rules . so radically aa 
has been proposed by our colleagues in Chapter XI of 
the main report ; but we have explained in the pre- 
ceding section that we are in favour of making provi- 
sion for purchases of certain kinds from Indian branches 
of British manufacturers, as well as of making certain 
minor alterations in the rules. We now reproduce the 
rulis as a whole iu the form in which we recommend 
they should be re-issued. -The places in which they 
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differ from the existing rules are indicated in the 
following table : — 


Existing 

rule. 


P; fallible 

No. 1 


it 


2 




3 


& 

^ 0 
» 1 
„ 8 
9 

„ 10 


„ 11 
„ 12 


Proposed 

mle. 


Naluie-of altora'ion, etc. 


Preamble 
No. 1 


It 


II 


13 


ft 


3 

4 

6 

6 

7 


# i 


II 


»» 


8 

9 

10 


Redrafted so os to express the policy more elearly. 
Unchanged. 

Plight modifications only. 

Subhead (a) expanded. 

• „ (c) provides for purchases from branoh firms. 

Unobanged. 

Slightly relaxed. JV. 13 . — The Controller General of 
Stores, India, will have full powers under Rule 11. 

Unchanged. 

* 

Slight modification only. 

Dropped. 

Dropped. 

Slight changes in sub-rules (i), (Hi) and (in) [(c). 
Unchanged. 

Slight modification only. 


13 


11 


Frovision is made for the Controller General of Stores, 
India, with full powers. Tho list of powers general 
ly has been simplified by substituting One tor two 
sets of limits, and mode more liberal by considerably 
increasing the existing figures. 


>i 


14 


12 


The limit is raised. 


Appendices 


Appendices 


Unchanged. 


Proposed Buies for the Supply op Articles for 
the Public Service. 

General Note. 

- Endeavour should be made to meet all require- 
ments by supplies of indigenous products or 
local manufacture so far as this can he done 
consistently with economy and efficiency. 
Subject to this provision and -to any instruc- 
tions regarding specific articles which have 
been, or may be, issued by the Government 
, of India from time to time {e.g., those relating 
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to the supply oE stationery) tlie following ora 
the rules relating to the supply o£ articles for 
the public service. These rules supersede all 
previous orders which are not explicitly con- 
tinued. 

Rule 1 . — Articles manufactured in India from 
Indian materials — 

All articles which are produced in India in the 
form of raw material, or are manufactured in 
India from materials produced in India, should, 
by preference, be purchased locally, provided 
that the quality is sufficiently good for 
the purpose, and the price not unfavourable. 

Eule 2 . — Articles manufactured in India from 
imported materials — 

All articles wholly or partly manufactured in 
India from imported materials should, by 
preference, he purchased in India subject, 
however, to the following conditions : — 

(«) That a substantial part of the process of 
manufacture of the articles purchased has 
been performed in India. 

(b) That the price is as low as that at which 
articles of similar quality can he obtained 
through the Store Department, London. 

(c) That the materials employed are subjected 

to such inspection and tests as may he 
prescribed by the Government of India. 


Noth. — Tho term *'n substantial part of the process of manufacture " in 
clause (a) means that a substantial put of tlio preparation of the 
finished article must ho performed in India, nholher from law 
materials or from component parts obtained in a finished state 
from other sourcos. 


Rule 3 . — Articles tchich are not manujactured in 
India— 

Articles which fire not manufactured in India 
should be obtained by indent upon the Store 
Department, London, except in the follow- 
ing cases : — 

(a) When tho articles are already in India 
at the time of order, and their price and 
quality are not unfavourable as compared 
with those at which similar articles 
could be obtained through the Store 
Department, London, and the cost of the 
supply does not exceed the limits pre- 
scribed in Rule 13. When the articles are 
required in trifling quantities it may 
generally he considered more economical 
to purchase them locally, if practicable, 
than to indent for ihem. * 

Kors, A* tides of clothing and equipment of "European manufacture required 
for tho Burma Police Do partmrn> mav 1 o procured for the present 
without the intervention of tho India Office. 



(&) In tbe case of important construction -works 
let out on contract, articles not manufac- 
tured in India required for the construc- 
tion of such works msy be supplied by the 
contracting firm subject to tlie-following 
Conditions : — 

(i) That the firm is < approved by the 'Govern- 
ment of India and is included in 
the list of firms so approved. 

(«) That the materials are subject to the 
current specifications and tests prescribed 
by the Government of India. 

(c) Plant and machinery and component parts 
thereof may be purchased from branches* 
established in India of British manufac- 
turing firms borne on the list of tbe Store 
. ✓ Department, London, and approved by 
the Controller General of Stores, India, 
*i provided that the following conditions 
are observed : — 

.(t) That the purchase is made by tee Con- 
troller General of Stores, .India, or by 
a highly qualified engineer directly 
responsible to the Government of India 
or the local Government concerned for 
the order so placed. 

(ii) That the plant and machinery are of 
standard patterns such as are ordinarily 
and actually manufactured by the firm. 

(Hi) That the branch firm entertains a staff 
of expert mechanics capable when so 
required of erecting and repairing the 
plant and machinery which it supplies. 

(iv) That the actual prico of the articles 
(exclusive of any expenditure repre- 
senting cost of erection) is as low as 
that at which articles of the same make 
• can he supplied by tbe Store Depart- 
ment, London. 

(v) That the cost of supply under any one 
order or detailed estimate, in respect of 
any one type of standard plant or 
' ' machinery,! does not exceed Ds. 20,000. 

(N. D. — Caro must be taken to prevent orders being split up in 
- such n way as to evade tbe intention of this condition.) 

(vi) That when test or inspection of the plant 

. . or machinery ‘during manufacture or 

before shipment is necessary or desirable 
arrangements should be made for such 
test and inspection to be carried out 
by tlie Store Department, London. 

j ; 

* Branches may bo held to cover approved technical agents of British 
manufacturers which do not merely act as selling agents but are also in 
a position to render the same Kind of technical assistance in India, ns 
actual blanches (if the firms. 
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Buie ‘L— Articles which should he purchased in 
India . — 

The following articles, whether manufactured 
or produced Id India or not, should be pur- 
chased in India, provided that they comply 
with the current specifications, are of the 
requisite quality, and can be obtained at a not 
unfavourable prioe : — 

(а) Those of a perishable nature. 

(б) Explosives. 

(c) Block' tin. 

(f l) Wines and spirits and English bottled beer 
for the use of government hospitals in 
India. 

( e ) Kerosine oil. 

( f ) Plant and materials for electric installations 

intended to take current from existing 
centres ; and small electrical power and 
lighting- plants of not more than 25 
kilowatt capacity, which involve the 
provision of generators and cables for 
distribution, provided they comply with 
the current specifications and tests pre- 
scribed by the Store Department of the 
India Office. 

((/) Australian timber. 

(7i) Australian copper. 

(i) Italian marble. 

(j) British Columbian timber. 

(A) Plant and materials for small gas installa- 
tions the cost of which does not exceed 
Es. 15,000. 

(J) Cheap articles of common use required in 
small quantities only. 

(i») Such other classes of articles as may from 
time to time be prescribed by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

All such cases should be reported to the Secre- 
tary of State for his information. 

Rule o . — Special pui'Chases in India — 

In cases of urgency or when inconvenience to 
the public service would be caused by waiting 
to obtain an article from England through the 
Director General of Stores, or when, owing to 
the greater promptitude 6f supply, an 
economy can be effected by purchasing in 
India articles which, under the foregoing rules, 
should be obtained through that officer, the 
purchase may be made in India, subject to 
ithe limits prescribed in Buie 11, provided' that 
the articles are in India at the time of order 
or are already on their way out. In such 
cases, if the value of the articles exceeds 
Bs. 1,500 the sanctioning officer should place 

* i 
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on record the reasons which make the IooaL 
purchase desirable. This record shall be avail- 
able for the inspection of the Examiner of 
Accounts or the supervising officer when 
required. 

tule 6. — Inter-departmental purchases.— 

Nothing in the rules is to he deemed to prohibit 
the purchase of stores of European manufao* 
ture by one department or railway from 
another. 

.Rule 7.* — Method of obtaining stores not purchased 
in India . — ' 4 

All articles which, under the foregoing rules, are 
not to be bought in India, should be obtained by 
indent on the Store Department, London, except 
atiy which the Secretary of State may have 
specially authorised the Government of India 
or its officers to purchase direct outside India. 
Such purchase is at present permissible in the 
case of the following articles : — 

(i) Seeds. 

(ii) Cinchona bark. 

(«») Articles for experimental or research 
purposes required by officers approved 
by the Government of India from time 
to time. A list of the officers thus 
approved is given in Appendix A. 

(id) Excise instruments and apparatus re- 
quired by provincial Excise Depart- 
ments for experimental or research 
purposes. 

(v) China, glass, cutlery, plate, crockery and 
perishable fabrics, including linen for 
residences -which are furnished by 
Government. 

(pi) Australian timber. 

\ 

(ini) British Columbian timber. 

(viii) Australian lead. 

(ix) Such articles as Superintendents of 
> Vaccine Depots may require for the 
preparation of vaccine lymph ( e . g. 
lanoline and glycerine). 

(x) Chemicals and scientific instruments 

which do not require careful inspection 
and testing or which are of standard 
description usually quoted by well- 
known firms, provided that the articles 
cannot be procured from the Medical 
Store Depots. 

(xi) Articles requiredfor Viceregal residences 
' iu special and urgent cases. 


Not*. — P ayments for stores purchased -under this rule should bo 
made direct to the suppliers by the purchasing officer*. 
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Rule 8. — Method of comparing prices . — 

In all cases in which the selection of ' source of 
supply depends upon comparison of prices, the procedure 
to be adopted for such a comparison is as follows : — 

(i) A reference should he made to Home 'prices 
notified continually by the Director Gene- 
i’al of Stores, London, to the Controller 
General of Stores, India, of as otherwise 
ascertained, and freight should he added 
at the current rates paid by the Store 
Department, London, together with IS*. 
4 cl. per 100/. for interest, 2s. 2d. per 
100/. for insurance, and 3 d- per ton for 
freight brokerage. 

(■ U ) In cases of important contracts, the prices 
ruling in the English market should be 
ascertained by telesraphic reference to 
the Director General of Stores. 

(Hi) In cases where the necessary information aa 
to Home prices is not available the pur- 
chase in India shall he subject to the 
condition that f lie price is not unfavour- 
able. 

(it?) In order-to arrive at the market value at au 
Indian port of the article imported from 
England the following charges shall he 
included : — 

(a) Landing, wlihrfage, and port charges. 

(i) Customs duty, as shown in the tariff to be 
applicable to the article in question, to 
be calculated on its cost pins the addi- 
tional charges mentioned in the earlier 
part of this rule. 

(«) The cost of carriage to site from port or place 
, of manufacture, as the case may be, shall 
be taken into account. 

Rule 9.-~Tests.— , . 

Any articles purchased iu India which should be 
tested are liable to the specifications laid down from 
time to time by competent authority, witli the approval 
of the Government of India, and should be required to 
pass the tests prescribed for such articles. 

Rule 10. — Firms from ichicli iron a?id steel may be 

bought in India . — 

Important iron and steel work, if purchased in 
India, should only be obtained- from firms approved by 
the Controller General of Stores and entered in a 
Schedule as corrected from time to time by that officer. 
A list of approved firms is given in Appendix B. 

’ 

“ important iron or steel work” are meant articles of iron or 
steel which form important components of the project in lmncl, e.q., bridge 
girders and roof trusses, buijt up in (he firm's workshops and supplied, ready 
for erection, in such sections as may he convenient, and rolled steel beam?, 
rails or other sections' cut to length or otherwise prepared at -the firm’s work- 
shops' to suit the indenting officer’s requirements The intention of the rule 
ie to ensure that part, the accurate preparation of which is essential to the 
security of a project, shall he obtained only from firms which possess work- 
shops and appliances capable of turning out work of the desired standard. The 
raw materials us*d may he either imported or of Indian manufacture, subject 
to the usual specifications. 
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Rule 11 .— "Financial limits orf powers of officers to 
moke purchases in India - 

In the case of -purchases made under Rules 1, 2 
and 4, an officer’s powers of purchase extend to the 
ordinary limits to which he is empowered to enter into 
contracts : but in the case of purchases made in India 
under Rules 3(a) and 5, tljc limits for expenditure on 
any one article or on any number of similar articles 
purchased at one time are as follows : — 


(a) Civil "Depart went s. 

Rs. 

(?) Heads of Depart incuts, Commissioners of 
Divisions, other ofliceis of or above the 
rank of Collector whom the Local Govern- 
ment may select, and Principals of Colleges 
and Inspectors of Schools'in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa and Assam ... ... 500 

(it) Other officers authorised to inoar expendituie 100 

(tit) Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps 2,000 

(»r) Local Government or Administration ... Full 
- . powers. 

Tlio powers of a Local Government are also exer- 
cised by the following officers : — 

Surveyor General of India. 

Agricultural Adviser to the Government, of India 
and Director of the Agricultural Research 
Institute, Pusa. 

Direct or-General of Observatories. 

Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

Political Resident, Persian Gulf. 

Superintendent of Port Blair. 


(b) Public Works Department. 

Us. 

(?) Executive or Assistant Engineer holding 

charge of a Division ... ... 1,000 

(it) Supjrinfcending Engineer or Superintendent 

of Works ... ... ... 5,000 

Nit) Local Government or Administration ... Full 

powers. 

(c) Jlaihmy Department. 

(i) Executive or Assistant Engineer holding 
charge of a Division on a line under con- 
struction or survey . . ... 1,000 

(it) Engineer-in-Chief holding charge of a line 

under construction or survey ... 5,000 

(tit ) Agont of an open line ... ... 10,000 

(iv) Ra'lway Board ... ... ... Full 

powers. 

Note. — ‘gent 1 * of open line* may delegate to their EDgincors-in-Chief, 
Executive Engineer-*, or Assistant Engineers holding charge of a division, snch 
power cf purchase os thoy deem fit up to tlio limits specified for hues under 
contraction, and to their Chief Storekeepers up to the limits specified for 
Executive Engineer*. 


O pi 
/V V 
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(d) Army Department. 

(t) Director-General of Military Works ... Full 

powers. 

Es. 

(ft) Divisional Commander ... ... 10,000 

(Hi) Officer Commanding an independent brigade ; 
Director-General of Ordnance*; Director, 

Royal Indian' Marine; Director-General, 

Indian Medical Service (for medical store 
depots); Director, Army Clothing; Director- 
General, Army Remount Department ; and 
Controller of Contracts attached to the 
Quaitermastcr General, Army Headquarters 5,000 

(u>) Officer Commanding a brigade, other than 
those included in (Hi) ; Director of Ord- 
nance Factories ; Director of Ordnance 

Inspection and Director of Ordnance 

Stores ... ... ... 2,000 

(«) Superivitendent, Army Clothing Factory ; 

Supply and Transport Officer on special 
duty in Kashmir ; and Deputy Director, 

Royal Indian Marine ... ... 1,000 

(vi) Chief of the General Staff ; General Officers 
Commanding, Northern and Southern 

Armies ; Adjutant General in India ; 
Quartermaster General in India ; Director, 

Medical Services, Army Headquarters, 

India ; Military Secretary to His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief ; Military 
Accountant General; Controllers of Military 
Accounts and Controller of Military Sup- 
ply Accounts ... . ... ... 500 

(rtf) Officer Commanding a station ; Superintend- 
e nt, Army Remount Department ; 
Superintendent, Ordnance Faotory ; 
Government Inspector of Army Boots 
Factory, Cawnpore; Assistant Directors of 
Ordnance Stores ; Inspectors (Ordnance 
Department) ; the Assistant Inspector in- 
charge of General Stores and the Proof 
and Experimental Officer, Balasore ; 

Medical Storekeeper; Commandant, Indian 
Staff College ; Assistant Director of 
Supplies ; Assistant Director of Transport ; 
and Assistant Director of Grass Farms ... 400 

(»»7») Officer Commanding a unit (including a 
hospital) ; Senior Medical Officer, Indian 
Medical Service, of a Btation ; Recruiting 
Officer for Gurkhas at Gorakhpur; Officers 
(Ordnance or Departmental) in oharge of 
depots; Assistant Inspectors (Ordnance- 
Dcpaitment) with the exception of the 
Assistant Inspector in charge of General 
Stores ; Officer in charge of Supply Reserve 
Depots ; Commissioned Officers Command- 
ing Depot Transport Lines ; Officer in 
charge of Supplies and Chief Chemical 
Examiner ... ... ... 40 

* The Director-General of Ordnance baa full powers of local purchase 
under Rule 5 in cases where the puichnsee aro nquired to meet urgent field 
service requirements or to replace issue from mobilization reserves for the 
equipment of troops suddenly ordered on Gold service. 
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(c) Stores Department, India. 

( i } Controller General of Stores ... ... Full 

powers. 

Ks. 

(ti) Metallurgical Inspeclorj Jamshedpur ... 500 

Notb 1— The financial limits imposed under this rule in reBpoct of purchases ■ 
made under riilfl 3 (a} and 5 do not apply to tho purchase of articles 
required" on mobilisation or during the continuance of military 
operations. 

JTotb 2. — Those powers are subject to the rules of tho budget b_\ stem No 
' sanction may bo ciren which will involve ezpenditure from the budget 
grant of any future year. Tho powers extending to each e -motion, 
whether against Army, Military Works or Marine funds. In the ease of 
the Ordnance, Medical Store, and Kemount Departments, the Divisional 
Brigade and Station Commanders aTe not oompetent financial authorities. 

Buie 12 . — Potcer to sanction departures from the 
rules. 

The Government of India have power to sanction 
departures from the rules in oases in which such 
departure is absolutely unavoidable (subject to a report 
to the Secretary, of State if the expenditure exceeds 
Rs. 50,000). 

Appendices. 

(Not imprinted.) 

SECTION V. 

PbOCEDTJBE IN EEGAltD TO HOME INDENTS. 

17. We have indicated our disagreement with, the 
attitude of the Committee on the general question of 

/ the method of purchasing such non-indigenous stores as 
will still have to be purchased for the public service. 
In conformity with their views on this subject our 
colleagues suggest the introduction of a system of 
indenting for requirements which will enable the head 
of the Stores Department in India to exercise the wide 
discretion in regard to such purchases which they desire 
he should have. In our opinion the procedure indi- 
cated is unnecessary and will bo found cumbrous and 
dilatory in practice. 

18. It is therefore necessary, to define the procedure 
which in our opinion should he observed (a) by indenting 
officers and departments, and (5) by the central agency, 
to enable the necessary scrutiny of indents to be carried 
out efficiently with the minimum amount of inconveni- 
ence and delay. The view we have expressed, and which 
appears to he in accordance with that of the Industrial 
Commission and of the Government of India, is that 
the Stores Rules in regard to the purohase of imported 
stores are based on souud principles and only require to 
he altered in certain minor respects so as to adapt them 
to present conditions and recent developments, particu- 
larly the proposed establishment of an Indian Stores 
Department. IE this view is accepted the procedure of 
scrutinising the Home indents need not, we think, he 
complicated by any general endeavour to ascertain 
whether articles which must in any case be imported 
can be obtained of suitable quality and at a satisfactory 
price from merchants in India. Such action would tend 
greatly to delay a decision on the question whether the 
articles snould be included or excluded from the Home 
indent, ana would in our opinion have no good result. 
The reasons on winch we base this opinion have already 
been explained in some detail. , 
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19. As regards purclutse of plant and machinery 
through Indian branches of British manufacturing firms, 
we have suggested in the amended Stores Rules the 
conditions which should govern such transactions. 
These conditions are generally in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Government of India contained 
in the despatch quoted above and due regard has been 
paid to the observations of.the Secretary of State in his 
Despatch Wo. 5 -Stores, dated 20th September 1918. 
We consider that, subject to those conditions, the Con- 
troller General of Stores, and other qualified officers as 
therein provided, should be free so to purchase plant and 
machinery when they regard it as advantageous to do so ; 
but in as much as one of the main reasons urged by the 
Government of India for permitting this method of 
purchase is that the branch- employed will be able to 
afford technical advice and assistance to the indenting 
officer and will also he able to erect the plant and 
correct any defects that may develop later, it seems to 
us to be almost certain that when the indenting officer 
requires such assistance, etc., ho will either purchase 
the plant himself, or will ask the Controller General of 
Stores to do so, should such purchase not be within 
the powers assigned to him. Wc therefore assume that 
purchases of this nature, when contemplated, will not 
come within the scope of the Home indents and will 
therefore not affect the prompt transmission of indents 
to the Home agency for compliance. 

20. The organisation which is being recommended s 
for the Stores Department in India, and its iutimato 
association with the Directors oE Industries in the various 
provinces, should ensure that full information will be 
available in the headquarters of the Department and at 
its provincial agencies as to the capacities and develop- 
ments of local industries. The Department should, 
therefore, by the aid of the information which we pro- 
pose that it shall constantly receive from the Home 
agency as to Home prices, be able to decide in most 
cases without difficulty whether or not demands for im- 
ported stores can he satisfactorily met by articles of local 
manufacture. In special cases the Controller General 
of Stores, India, before coming to a decision whether or 
not it will be economical to purchase stores of Indian 
manufacture may find it necessary to consult the Direc- 
tor General of Stores, London, by telegraphic reference 
as to Home prices. To facilitate such references it 
might be advisable to consider whether the existing ' 
Stores Code, which was drawn up some years ago, but 
has been little used, could be adapted for the purpose. 
In the case of important contracts, such as for example 

a large hydro-electric scheme (and possibly for ship- 
building) when considerable delay must in any ovent 
probably occur between the submission of tenders and 
their acceptance, it may sometimes be feasible to call for 
simultaneous tenders in England and India t o an identi- 
cal specification, hut for ordinary supplies we are 
advised that the invitation of simultaneous tenders 
presents many practical difficulties, not the least of 
which is that of coming to a prompt decision on tenders 
received from countries many thousand miles apart, 
especially when as often happens technical or other 



questions are raised by tenderers and must, be settled 
before the order can be placed. It may be well to 
quote here -from the evidence of Mr. E. Palmer, C.I.E., 
a partner in the firm which acts as Consulting Engineers 
to the India Office. He said : — 

“ The main difficulty in the way of simultaneous 
- tendering by ‘ firms in India ' and Great 
Britain was the very frequent practice which 
firms had of slipping qualifying clauses into 
• their tenders. The tender which -appeared 
to he tlielotvest might not necessarily be so. 
All tenders bad to be subjected to most 
rigorous examination and oomjiarison and 
this ruled out the use of cables. The one 
that appeared to be a very favourable tender 
in response to say a call for a girder in which 
the steel was required to 'pass up to 30 tons 
might he found to, contain an inconspicuous 
clause that the steel in the girder offered 
could only be guaranteed up to 25 tons. 
Provided the tenders were ‘ clean,’ that is, 
free from all qualifications, he would accept 
the lowest whether from India or from Great 
Britain. Even in normal times he had found 
the prices to vary considerably in very short 
periods.” 

¥e therefore do not recommend the general practice 
of calling for simultaneous tenders. Even in the case of 
important works or installations, we consider that-simul- 
tancous tenders should only be invited under the advice 
of the Consulting Engineers or other officers responsible 
for the design and efficiency of the plant specified. 

21. It will he for the Controller General of Stores 
in India to decide whether or not demands for imported 
stores can he satisfactorily met by the supply of articles 
of Indian origin. If they cannot he so met we consider 
that the demands should be passed to the Home agency 
for compliance and that (he responsibility of the b tores 
Department m India regarding them should thereupon 
cease. Wo consider also that when simultaneous 
tenders have been invited and the Home tender is found 
to be tlie more favourable, tbe order should he placed 
,by the Home agency and action on the demand on 
which it arises should be entrusted entirely to that 
agency. 

22. In these circumstances the procedure for 
scrutiny which we propose is as follows : Indenting 
officers) and departments, and -among these we would 
include local Governments and Administrations and the 
state^ and, company-worked railways, should prepare, as 
they do now, separate indents for stores which- 'in their 
opinion cannot be obtained advantageously of local 
manufacture and must therefore he imported. In prepar- 
ing these indents, they will be guided by information 
which will ho furnished to them from time to time by 
the central agency as to the development of local indus- 
tries. We consider that theoretically it would be best 
for the Home indents thus prepared to be forwarded to 
the central agency for scrutiny before they are' sent 
Home. In that ease, they would after scrutiny he 
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countersigned by the Controller General of Stores and 
forwarded by him direct to the Director General of 
Stores, London, or other Home agency, for compliance.' 
Should the Controller General of Stores on scrutiny of 
an indent consider any" article or articles comprised 
therein to be such as could advantageously be obtained 
of Indian manufacture, be would either strike the item 
or items in question out of the indent, or suspend their 
supply pending further enquiries, informing the indent- 
ing officer of the action taken, but would not delay the 
whole indent pending such enquiry. In cases of small 
importance, it would probably be. sufficient for him to 
warn the indenting officer that in future such articles 
should bo obtained of looal manufacture mentioning the'' 
probable source or sources of supply. The matter could 
then be investigated before the next indent was pre- 
pared. But, though theoretically the above procedure 
would afford the greatest security against articles being 
imported which might with equal advantage be obtained 
of Indian manufacture, we think that in practice it would 
suffice and would avoid the delay due to the scrutiny 
if, at the time the indent was sent Home, a copy of it 
was sent to the Controller General of Stores for scrutiny. 
If on making such scrutiny that officer wished to strike 
any item or items out of the indent, with a view to the 
substitution of articles of Indian manufacture, or to 
suspend the supply of such articles pending further 
inquiry, it would be easy for him, unless scrutiny were 
unduly delayed, to request the Home agency by tele- 
graph to cancel or suspend the item or items in question 
and in time to prevent any action being taken towards 
their purchase in England The telegram should he 
confirmed hv letter and the indenting officer should he 
informed. The indents should hear a certificate that 
a copy has been sent to the Controller General of 
Stores for scrutiny. 

23. Whichever procedure for scrutiny is adopted 
we consider that when once an indent has been 1 passed 
to the Home agency, whether the Director General of 
Stores, London, or the Board of Directors of the railway 
company concerned, or their Consulting Engineers, all 
responsibility for compliance with the indent should rest 
with the Home agency and not with the Controller 
General of Stores in India, and that all correspondence 
regarding the indent or the stores demanded should he 
carried on as at present between the Home agency and 
the indenting officer direct. 


SECTION VI. 

Organization. 

24. Differing as we do from the majority • of the 
Committee in our views as to the work to he under- 
taken by the new Department, ?.e., in respect of import- 
ed stores,— which they evidently expect to be .bought 
freely iu India whereas we consider that these should still 
be bought as a rule through the Director General of 
Stores, London, — it may naturally appear that we should 
logically hold that the staff which they recommend 
should be reduced. This would he so if the numbers and 
cost of the proposed staff could be directly correlated 
with the volume of work to be done ; but for several 
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Treasons this is not the case. The Committee obviously 
can make no reliable estimate of the extent to -which 
local Governments, Native States, railway companies, 
municipalities and other ^awse-public bodies will utilise 
the new agency ; and even if the actual clients were 
known still only an approximate idea could be formed of 
the fotal voliqne of w6rk to be done. Moreover the 
staff that would he necessaiy to transact any definite 
volume of business in the unusual conditions in which 
the new Stores Department will work must be largely a 
matter of speculation at the outset. And finally the 
Committee have held, for reasons which we consider good, 
that technical specialists must be employed in the 
several distinct purchasing and inspection branches; 
and within limits the precise amount of work that may 
fall to the lot of any such branch would not affect the 
necessity, for retaining the services of these officers. 

25. We are in agreement with our colleagues that, 
at the outset at least, the superior staff indicated by 
them as necessaiy for the work of the various branches 
appears to represent an irreducible minimum, and that 
even if the Department handles in practice a much 
smaller quantity of imported stores than the Committee 
anticipates, a corresponding reduction of the superior 
staff will not he found practicable. As regards sub- 
ordinate establishments the ' numbers and therefore the 
cost may more reasonably be expected to depend on 
the volume of stores handled and we therefore incline 
to the opinion that, if the policy and procedure which 
we recommend is adopted, the Committee’s estimate of 
cost under this head may in practice prove to he sus- 
ceptible of reduction. 

SECTION VII. 

EeLATIONS - OF THE INDIAN WITH THE HOME STORES 

Agency. 

26. We agree with the Committee that the Store 
Department of the India Office should he placed under 
a High Commissioner for India ; but we disagree with 
their view that this should only be done as a temporary 
expedient and that affer the Indian Stores Department 
has been' formed the Home agency should be made a 
branch of the. Stores Department in India, thougn still 
under the control of the High Commissioner in regard 
to matters of establishment, discipline and law. 

27. Even supposing that the High Commissioner 
would be willing, which we think extremely impro- 
bable, to accept the charge of the Department under 
such conditions, it seems to us that it would be quite 
impracticable for the Department itself to serve two 
masters. Either it must be wholly under the control 
of ..the High Commissioner or wholly under that of the 
Stores Department in India, and of these alternatives we 
have no doubt whatever that the former is preferable. We 
assume that the High Commissioner will exercise in 
respect of the Director General of Stores, London, those 
general functions of control ,and assistance which are 
now exercised by the Secretary of State for India and 
by the Stores Committee of the Council of India with 
his authority as explained in Appendix E to the Com- 
mittee’s report. We consider that such control and 
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assistance is vei’y necessary and could only be efficient- 
ly exercised by an authority in immediate touch with 
the Director General in London- We cannot see that 
any useful purpose would be served by making the 
Department in England subordinate to the Department 
in India. On the contrary; we think that the Control- 
ler General of Stores in India will have enough to do 
in organising and running the Department in India 
without being saddled with any responsibility for the 
working of another Department 6,000 miles away. It 
appears to us that these two' agencies' should be quite 
distinct though working in co-operation and correspond- 
ing freely with one another. 

28. If the central agency in India is established 
on the lines proposed it will itself scrutinise all indents 
in order to eliminate all items which should be purchas- 
ed in India under rules to be laid down. Having done 
this it will pass the indents to the Stores Department 
in England for compliance. The agency in India and 
the agency in England will both be under the Govern- 
ment of India as will the High Commissioner himself if 
appointed. The functions of the two agencies will be 
parallel, one being charged with the duty of buying 
stores in India, the other with that of buying at Home. 
We can no more conceive that it would be practicable 
for tbe agency in India to control the agency in London 
than we can conceive the reverse. In fact, we are 
convinced that it would be impossible to carry on tbe 
London agency satisfactorily unless it is allowed a per- 
fectly free hand to do its best, with all the local know- 
ledge and experience which it possesses, to supply stores 
of satisfactory quality, and of tbe description required 
by the indenting departments, at tbe best price obtain- 
able. 

29. Both agencies must be considered- to be the 
servants of the departments to which they make sup- 
plies, and must be responsible to them for the 
quality and price of the stores supplied. When 
questions arise in regard to' quality, price or urgency it 
is essential that each supplying agency should* be 
in direct touch with the departments served. Where 
questions of policy arise the matter must be 
decided by the Government of India after consulting 
either or both agencies and hearing their views. As 
regards the English agency, the views would probably 
beascertained through tbe High Commissioner. In our 
opinion, the views of the Home agency are just as muoh 

* entitled to consideration as those of the Indian agency, 
and there is no doubt that a Department which has 
built up its experience for over 50 years should be in 
a position to deal with problems arising in England 
better than a new Department which for several years 
to come can have but small experience and that almost 
entirely Indian. 

80. There seems to us to be no reason why a sepa- 
rate agency in London should not be able to afford 
just as much assistance, to tbe agency in India in tbe 
capacity of a distinct and separate Department as if it' 
were treated as a branch of tbe latter. It is found prac- 
ticable in India to have many agencies, e.g., railways, 
having very similar duties, but independent of one 
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another, though -working in co-ordination for tho 
benefit of the country. So far as "we can judge the 
system -works well. A general control of the railways 
is maintained by the Railway Board, and in the case 
of the Stores Agencies control would he maintained by 
one of the departments of the Government of India 
presumably the Industries Department. 


' (Signed) G. H. COLLIER, 
T. RYAN, 
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APPENDIX A, 

LIST OF WITNESSES. 


I. — Witnesses examined before the Committee. 

Calcutta, 17th December 1919 to 12th ■ January 1920. 

(1) W. If. Marchinton, Esq., Deputy Controller of Munitions, 

'Bengal. 

(2) J. F. Lewis, Esq., Manager, Carriage and Wagon Depart- 

ment, Messrs. Burn and Co., Ltd., Howrah. 

(3) J. G. Fulton, Esq., Bridge and Structural Department, Messrs. 

Bum and Co., Ltd., Howrah. 

(4) H. Burkinshaw, Esq., Consulting Engineer with Messrs. Bird 

and .Co., Calcutta. 

(6) The Hon’ble -Major-General W. H. B. Robinson, C.B., 
K.H S„ I.M.S., Surgeon General with the Government 
of Bengal. 

(6) J. J. Meikle, Esq., O.B.E., VlD., Superintendent, Government 

1’rinting, India. 

(7) Rai Abinasli Cbander Banerjee Bahadur, nominated by the 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

(8) J. M. Bates, Esq., Manager, Shipbuilding Department, Messrs. 

Burn and Co,, Ltd., Howrah. 

(9) Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. G. Sehrottky, R.A., Inspector of Gun 

Carriages and Vehicles, Jubbulpore. 

(10) Jotindra Nath Ghosh, Esq., nominated by the Bengal 

National Chamber of Commerce. 

(11) G. Wells, Esq., Controller of Stores, East Indian Railway. 

(12) H. E. Davy, Esq., Officiating Superintendent of Local Manu- 

factures and Governhiont Test 'House, Alipore. 

(13) M. N. Crawford, Esq., Assistant to the Chief Engineer, Tele- 

graphs. 

(14) M. L. Pasricha, Esq., Superintendent of Telegraph Stores. 

(15) E. Daltry, Esq., Officiating Controller of Printing, Stationery 

and Stamps. 

(16) F. W. Wadley, Esq., Controller oE Stores, Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

(17) The Hon’ble Dr. Sir Nilratan Sirkar, Kt., M.D., Vice-Chan- 

cellor, Calcutta University. 

(18) T. N. Banerjee, Esq., Superintendent of Stores, Corporation 

•of Calcutta. 

(19) Brigadier- General H. A. Young, C.I.E., C.B.E., R.A., 

' Director of Ordnance Factories, 

(20) C. P. Walsh, Esq., Secretary, Public Works Department, 

Bengal, (Roads, Buildings and Railways). 

(21) T. A. Ferrier, Esq., C.B.E., Officer-in-charge, Mathematical 

Instrument Office. 

(22) J. A. Simpson, Esq., Controller of Stores, Bengal-Nagpur 

' Railway. ' 

(23) Miller M. King, Esq., nominated by the Indian Engineering 

Association, Caloutta. 

(24) Lieutenant-Colonel B. J. Singh, C.I.E., I.M.S., Inspector 

General of Prisons, Bihar and Orissa. 
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(35) K. C. Arbery, Esq., Officiating Metallurgical Inspector, 
Jamshedpur. 

(26) H. E. Skinner, Esq., nominated by the Indian Engineering 

Association, Calcutta. 

(27) A. James, Esq., Superintendent of Stores, Assani-Bengal 

Railway. 

liangoon, 16th to 20th January 1920. 

(28) A. Rodger, Esq., O.B.E., Forest Reseaioh Officer, Burma. 

(29) H. Walton, Esq., M.B.E., M.Sc., Executive Engineer, Ye-U 

Canal Division. 

(50) J. C. Paulson, Esq., Superintendent of Stores, Burma Rail- 

ways. 

(51) J. W. Richardson, Esq., nominated by the Burma Chamber 

of Commerce. 

(32) T. Pforde, Esq., Superintendent of Police Supplies, Burma. 

(38) M. Oppenbeimer, Esq., nominated by the Rangoon Trades 
Association. 

(34) R. A. Home, Esq., Dockyaid Superintendent, Irrawaddy 

Flotilla Co., Ltd. 

(35) T. E. Gibson, Esq., nominated by the Burma Chamber 

of Commerce. ' 

(361 Major A. Whitmore, M.D., I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Rangoon. 
Madras, 27th January to 2nd February 1920. 

(37) S. J. Green, Esq., nominated by the Madras Trades Associa- 

tion. 

(38) H. F. DeCouroy, Esq., A.M.I.C.E., Superintendent, Public 

Works Stores, Madras. 

(39) W. Sargeaunt, Esq., Locomotive and Carriage Superintendent, 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

(40) P. C. Woodd, Esq., Superintendent of Stores, Madras and 

Southern Mahratta Railway. 

(41) A. R. L. Tottenham, Esq., I.C.S., Superintendent of 

Stationery, Madras. 

(42) Lieuteuaut-Colc nel F, E. Swinton, C.I.E., I.M.S., Medical 

Storekeeper to Government, Madras. 

(43) J. W. Madeley, Esq., M.A., M.I.C.E., C.E., etc., Special 

Engineer, Corporation of Madras. 

(44) The Hon’ble Mr. S. Cox, Chief Conservator of Forests, 

Madras. 

(15) L. B. Green, Esq., M.B.E./ Assistant Director of Industries, 
■Madras. 

(46) C. Crighton, Esq., V.D., Locomotive and Carriage Superin- 
tendent, South Indian Railway. 

(47) A. H. Christie, Esq., Superintendent of Stores, South Indian 

Railway. 

(48) A. P. Symonds, Esq., nominated by the Madras Chamber of 

Commerce. 

(49) The Hon’ble Mr. H. H. G, Mitchell, Chief Engineer 

Madras Port Trust. 

Bombay , 5th to 16th February 1920, 


(50) Engineer Lieutenant Commander R. H, Ansell, R.I.M., 
Marine Store Officer, Bombay. 
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(51) Engineer Captain C. F. ijaslett, M.B.E., R.I.M., Inspector 

of Machinery, RT.M., dockyard, Bombay, 

(52) Lieutenant-Colonel P. Johnson, C.B.Ep D.S.O., of Messrs. 

John Fowler and Company, Bombay. 

(63) G. R. Webb, Esq., M.T.E.E., M.B.E., V D., Chief Store* 
Superintendent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

(54) C. B. Pooley, Esq, Executive Engineer, Lake Whiting- 

District, Bhatghar. 

(55) Captain N. F. J. Wilson, C.M.G., C.B E., A.D.C , R.I.M. , 

Director, Royal Indian Marine, Bombay. 

(56) H. L. Richardson, Esq., nominated by the Bombay Chamber 

of Commerce. 

(57) G. H. Thiselton-Dyer, Esq., Deputy Director of Industries, 

Bombay. 

(58) Major G. H. Willis, C.I.E., M.V.O., R.E., M.I.M.E., 

Mint Master, Bombay, nominated also by the Institution 
of Engineers, India. 

(59) P. J. Gahati, Esq., M.B.E., Contioller (Sales), Indian 

Munitions Board, Bombay. 

(GO) J. C. K. Peterson, Esq., of Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited, 
Bombay. 

(61) W. J. MoCaulis, Esq., Chief Storekeeper, Bombny, jBaroda 

and Cential India Bailway. 

(62) Jehangir Bomanji Petit, Esq., nominated by the Indian Mer- 

chants Chambor and Bureau, Bombay. 

(63) N. M. Muzumdar, Esq., nominated by the Indian Mer- 

chants’ Chamber and Bureau, Bombay. 

(64) H. Lees, Esq., Chief Storekeeper, Bombay Port Trust. 

(65) Major C. F. Mnrr, M.B., I.M S., Medical Storekeeper to 

Government, Bombay. 

(66) N. B. Saklatvala, E«q., nominated by the Bombay Millowuers’ 

Association. 

(67) K. S. Framji, Esq., B.A , L.C.E., Superintending Engineer, 

Central Division, Poona. 

(68) E. Palmer, Esq., C.I E , of Messrs Rondel, Palmer and 

Tritton, Consulting Engineers to the India Office. 

Nagpur, 18f7t and 19tJi February 1920. 

(69) P. Davies, Esq., A.M.I.C.E., Under Secretary, Public Works 

Department, Buildings and Ronds Branch, Central 
Provinces. 

(70) H. Erederickson, Esq., Manager, Bengal Nagpur Cotton Mill. 

(71 j F. J. Flymen, E=q., A.C.G.I., Deputy Ditector of Agri- 
culture, Western Circle, Central Provinces. 

i Calcutta, 23rd February to 1st March 1920. 

(72) Rai Bahadur A. P. Mullick, M. A., Officiating Superin- 

, tending Engineer, Assam Circle. 

(73) Motilal Fumra, Esq., nominated by the Marwari Chamber of 

< . Commerce, Calcutta. 

(74) Sagarmalji IJarlalka, Esq., nominated by the Marwari 

Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(75) The Hon’ble Mr. C. D. M. Hind'ey, V.D., Agent, East 

Indian Raiiway. 

(76) C. Warren Boulton, Esq., of Messis. Alfred Herbert (India), 

Limited, Calcutta. 

2 B 
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(77) Dr. W. A. K. Christie, B. Sc., Ph. .D., Chemist, Geological 

Survey of India, Officiating Deputy Assay Master, 
Calcutta. 

(78) M. J. Cogswell, Esq., C.I.E., Controller of Printing, Stationery 

and Stamps, Calcutta. 

(79) B. Heaton, Esq., Principal, Civil Engineering College, 

Sibpur. 

(80} J. L. Reid, Esq.,' nominated by the Indian Engineering 
Association, Calcutta. 

(81) A. C. Wright, Esq., of the Shalimar Paint Colour and Varnish 
Company, Limited, Calcutta, 

(82.) W. Hodgkinson, Esq., nominated by the Institute of 
Engineers (India). 

Cawnpore, 4th to 6th March 1920. _ 

(83) C. R, O'Malley, Esq., Ofig. Director of Industries, United 

Provinces, Cawnpore. 

(84) F. H. Vick, Esq., M.I.M.E , F.R.S.A., Agricultural Engineer 

to Government, United Provinces, Cawnpore. 

(85) Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Spalding, O.B.E., R.A., Chief 

Inspector of General Stores, Harness Factory, Cawnpore. 

(86) E. R. Stevens, Esq., I.F.S., Conservator of Forests, Utiliza- 

tion Circle, United Provinces. 

(87) The Hon'ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Editor, “ The Leader/* 

Allahabad. 

(88) J. G. Ryan, Esq., nominated by the Upper India Chamber of 

Commerce, Cawnpore. 

$9) Rai Sahib Dr. Murari Lai, M. B., nominated by the United 
Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 1 

j Lucknow, 8th and 9th March 1920. 

(90) F. C. Freeman, Esq., Controller of Stores, Oudh and RohiJ- 

khand Railway, Lucknow. 

(91) F. J. Harvey, Esq., Agent, Oudh and Rohiikhand Railway/ 

Lucknow. 

(92) Colonel C. Ainslie, R.E., Commanding Royal Engineer, ^8th 

(Lucknow) Division, Lucknow. 

Lahore, 12th to 19th March 1920. 

\ 

(93) E. A. Scott, Esq., C.B.E., Assistant Direotor of Industries, 

Punjab. 

(94) Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, C.I.E., M.V.O., Executive 

Engineer, Public Works Department (Retired). * 

(95) Colonel H. A. D. Fraser, R.E., Commanding Royal Engineer, 

1st (Peshawar) Division. 

(96) Hem Raj, Esq., of Messrs. Dina Nath Hem Raj and Co., 

General Merchants and Government Contractors, Lahore. 

(97) G. F. Langer, Esq., O.B.E., Controller of Stores, North 

W est-ern Railway. 

(98) Major G. E. Nottidge, O.B.E., R.E., Officer-in-charge, 

Central Mechanical Transport Stcres Depot, Rawalpindi. 

(99) The flcn’ble Mr. F. W. Woods, C.I.E., Secretary to the 

Government of the Punjab, Public Works Department, 
Irrigation Branch. 

(100) W. R. Macpherson, Esq., of Messrs. Spedding and Co., 

Lahore. 

(101) A. S. Montgomery, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 

the Punjab, Public Works Department, Buildings and 
Roads Branch, Lahore. 
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(102) Lieutenant-Colonel B. C. Battye, R.E., D.S.O.,. Executive 
Engineer, Sutlej River Hydro-Electric Project Division, 
Rupar. , 

(108) F. A. Iladow, Esq., Agent, North Western Railway. 

■(104) Lieutenant-Colonel C. W. Wilkinson, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E„ 
Chief Engineer, North Western Railway. 

Delhi , 22nd March 1920. 

(105) C. G. Barnett, Esq., Superintending Engineer, Public Works 
Department, 1st Circle, Delhi. 

(10G) Banwari Lai, Esq., of Messrs. Bhana Mai Gulzari Mai, 
Delhi. 

(107) R. Grant Govati, Esq., of Messrs. Govan Bros., Kashmere 

Gate, Delhi. 

- Simla, 22nrl April to 21st May 1920. 

(108) J. MacKenna, E c q., M.A., C.I.E., I.C.S., Agricultural 

Adviser to the Government of India and Director of the 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa 

(109) Major-General Sir H. W. Perry, K.C.M.G., C. B., C.S.I., 

R. A. O.C., Director of Equipment and Ordnance Stores, 
Army Headquarters. 

(110) Brigadier-General R. E. Vaughan, C.B., Direotor of Supplies 

and Transport, Army Headquarters. 

(111) A. J. Gibson, Esq., E.C.H., F.L S.,I.F.S., Forest Economist, 

Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

(112) Major-General J. C. Rimington, C.B., C.S.I., Director 

General of Military Works, Army Headquarters. 

(118) The Hon’ble Colonel (Temporary Major-General) Sir S. 
D’A. Crook-shank, K.C.M.G., C.B , C.I.E., D.S.O., 
M.V.O., Secretary to the Government of India, Public 
Works Department. 

(114) Brigadior-GeneralL.R. Kenyon, C.B., R.A., Direbtor General 

of Ordnance, Army Headquarters. 

(115) Colonel G. S. Ogg, C.I.E., Director of Ordnance Inspection, 

Army Headquarters. 

(116) SirG. S. Hart, K.B.E., C.I.E., Inspector General of Forests. 

(117) Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Alexander, D.S.O., O.B.E., I. A., 

Controller (Textiles) and Military Assistant (Clothing), 
Indian Munitions Board. 

(118) D. L. McPherson, Esq., Controller (Munitions Manufacture), 

Indian Munitions Board. 

(119) R. W. Chutreb, Esq., B. Sc., Mining Engineer, and Metal- 

lurgist, Railway Department. 

(120) The Hon , ’ble Major-General W. R. Edwards, C.B., C.M.G., 

M.D., F.R.C.S.E, K.H.P., I.M.S., Director General, 
Indian Medical Service. 

(121) Lieutenant-Colonel II. Ross, O.B.E., M.B., F.R.C.S.I., 

I.M.S., Deputy Director General, Indian Medical Service, 

(122) Major-General Sir G. F. MaoMunn, K.C. B., K.C.S.I., 

D.S.O., Quartermaster-General in India, Army Head- 
quarters, Simla. 

(123) The Hon’ble Mr. G. R. Clarke, O.B.E., I.C.S., Director 

General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

(124) W. Sutherland, Esq., V.D., M.I E.E., Officiating Chief 

Engineer, Telegraphs. ° 

(125) The Hon'ble Major-General Sir A. H. Bingley, K.C.I.E. 

C.B., Secretary to the Government of India.' Army 
Department. ’ 3 
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(126) Air Commodore T. I. Wcbb-Bowen, C.B., D.S.O., Royaff 

Air Force, Simla. 

(127) Colonel W. D. Waghorn, C.B., C.M.G., R.E., PnMdont, 

Railway Board. 

(12 S) E. A. S. Bell, Esq , C.I.E., F.C.II., Member, Railway 
Board. 

(129) Lieutenant-Colonel W. M. Coldstream, R.Er, Officiating 
Surveyor General of India. 

(180) K. C. Roy, Esq., Representat ive of the Associated Press of 

India, Simla. 

(181) Tho flon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarnia, Elected Member 

of tho Imperial Legislative Council. 


II. — Witnesses, not examined orally by the 
Committee. 

Bengal. 

(132) A. C-. Coubrough Esq., of Messrs. Mather and Platt, 

Calcutta. 

* 

(133) The Ilon’blo Mr. F. A. A. Cowley, C.I.R, Secretary to tho 

Government of Bengal, Irrigation Department. 

(131) Sir H. A. Farrington, Bart., Conservator of Forests, Bengal. 

(IS 5) Lieutenant- Colonel F. S. C. Thompson, O.B E., M.B., 
I.M.S., Inspec<or Geneial of Prisons, Bengal. 

(13G) J. H. IViggott, E«q., M.B.E., nominated by the Calcutta. 
Trades Association. 


At smn. 

(137) Tho Ilon'blo Rai Nagendra Nath Chnwdhury Bahadur, 

Chairman, North Sylhet Local Board, Assam. 

(138) Tho Ilon'blo Mr. O. 13. Desenne, Secretary and Chief 

Engineer, Publio Works Department, Assam. 

(139) H. IV. Fox, Esq, nominated by the Chittagong Chamber of 

Commerce. 

(140) Rai Sahib Mono Mohan Lahiri. B.L., Pleader, District Court, 

and Chairman, Tezpar Municipality. 

(141) N. 0. Peters, Esq , I.S.O., Manager, .Torhat Railway. 


Burma. 

(142) The Ilon'blo Mr. F. A. Leetc, F.C.H., Chief Conservator of 

Forests, Burma. 

Madras. 

(143) A. A. Biggs, Esq., Chief Engineer, Madras and Southern 

Mahratta Railway. 

(144) Major J. P. Cameron, I.M.S., Inspector General of Prisons. 
Madras. 

(145) ' E. D. Puzcy, Esq., v Y.D., Superintendent of Stores, His 

Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway. 

Bombay. 

(146) Captain F. N. Booth, I.A.R.O., Purchasing Officer, Mecha- 

nics^ Transport Stores, Bomba)-. 

£147) Dr. E. J. Butler,. M.B., F.L S., Imperial Mycologist and. 
Joint Director, Agricultural Research Institute, Puva. 
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(148) Major D. S. Johnston, R.E., Executive Engineer, Presidency 

District, Bombay. 

(149) Ambalal Sarabhai, Esq., nominated by the Ahmedabad Mill- 

owners’ Association. 

(150) Tt. H. Young, Esq., nominated by the Karachi Chamber of 

Commerce. 


Central Provinces. 

(151) D. Clouston, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., C.I.E., Director of Agricul- 

ture, Central Provinces 

(152) H. D. Coggan, Esq., o£the Central India Mining Company, 

Kamptee. 


Untied Provinces. 

(153) J. C. Ferguson, Esq., I.C.S., Officiating Commissioner, 

Northern India Salt Revenue, Agra. 

(154) J. A. Kellie, Esq., Agent and Chief Engineer, Rohilkund 

and Kumnon Railway. 

(155) Colonel E. C. Ogilvie, C.M.G., C.B.E., Commanding Royal 

Engineer, Meerut Division. 

(156) W. F. Perreo, Esq., President, Forest Research Institute 

and College, Dehra Dun. 

Punjab. 

(157) J. W. A. Grieve, Esq., I.F.S., Conservator of Forest 3, 

Eastern Circle, Punjab, Lahore. 

(158) llai Sahib Lala Panna Lai, nominated by the Punjab Cham- 

ber of Commerce. 

(159) H. R. Phelps, Esq., nominated by the Punjab Trades ‘ 

Association. 

(160) K. Preston, Esq., Electrical Engineer, North- M*estern. Rail- 

way. 

^161) Flight Lieutenaut J. Robertson, R.A.F., Superintendent, 
Aircraft Factory, Lahore. 

Delhi. 

(162) J. S. Pitkeathly, Esq., C.V.O., G.B.E., D.S.O., Electrical 
, Engineer, Delhi. 


Simla. 

(163) G. H. W. Davies, Esq,, I.C.S., Controller (Industrial 

Intelligence, Homo Indents, eto.), Indian Munitions 
Board, Simla. 

(164) N. V. Holberton, Esq., Controller, (Timber Supplies), 

Indian Munitions Boaid, Simla. 

(165) A. J. R. Hope, Esq., Superintending Engineer, Simla Impe- 

rial Circle. 

(166 A. H. Silver, Esq., C. I. E., of Messrs. Mitebell and Com- 
pany, Delhi. 

(187) C. A. Williams, Esq., Deputy Controller (Munitions Manu- 
facture), Indian Munitions Board, Simla. 


2b 
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III. — Directors of Industries and others 

(168) D. B. Meek, Esq., Controller of Munitions, Bengal Circle. 

(169 J ) J. P. Ilnrdimnn, Esq., B. A., I. C. S , Commissioner, Mcik- 
tila Division, Burma, (formerly Controller of Munitions,. 
Burma). 

(170) The Hon’ble Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. C.T.E., I.C.S., 

Director of Industries, Mad ras. 

(171) R. D. Bell, Esq., C.I.E., M.A., B.Sc.. I.C.S., Director of 

Industries, Bombay Circle, Bombay. 

(172) A. L. Iloyle, Esq,, I.C.S., Dircctoi of Industries, Central 

Provinces. 

(178) Rni Kaimk Lai Barua Baliadur, B.C., Dircctoi of Industries, 
Assam. 

(174) The Ilon’ble Mr. E. A. II. Blunt, O.B.E., I.C.S., Officiating 

Financial Secretary to the Government of the United 
Provinces (formerly Director of Industri.fc, United Prov* 
inccs.) 

(175) The Hon’ble Mr. C. A. II. Townsend, 1. C. S._. Directorof 

Industries, Punjab. 
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APPENDIX B. 

V ^ 

History or the rules for the st r ?pr.Y of articles for. this 
rum.’ic service ix India. 1862-1918. 

In Secretary of State’s Financial Despatch No. 218 of 27t.li 
December 1862, it was laid down that all articles manufactured in 
England should be procured only through the Stores Department 
of the India Office. It will be convenient to trace the evolution of 
the stoies rales from the year 1870 in which the Government of 
India under Einancial Resolution No. 8381, dated the 9th Septem- 
ber 1870, directed that the control over indents, estimates and 
accounts of stores proem ed from Europe should be exercised in the 
Finance Department. 

2. Aftcv preliminary cnriespondence with the departments 
concerned, the Government of India issued a Resolution (No. 1267, 
Finance Department, dated the 21st July 1871} detailing the pro- 
cedure to be adopted in the submission of indents and the prepara- 
tion of estimates and accounts for civil and military stoies (the 
annual expenditure in England on stores then averaged £1,352,000, 
of which £810,000 was for military stores). There is no trace in 
this resolution of any policy of encouragement of locnl industries, 
nor was tho question of local j ureh&BJ referred to. 

3. A revised sot of rules was issued by the Governmeul of 
India in Finance Department Resolution No. 3991, of 14th Octo- 
ber 1S75, laying down that articles required for the public service 
from Europe or America must be obtained by indent on the Secre- 
tory of State and were not to be bought in India, except . 

(a) with previous sanction of the Government of India, or 
local government, when inconvenience to the public 
service would arise owing to delay in supply of stores 
indented from England; 

(/') with- sanction of head of department when small sup- 
plies arc urgently necessan ; 

(c) when articles are of a perishable nature ; 

(ri) articles of occasional consumption to keep which in stock 
would be obviously less economical than occasional pur- 
chase in India. 

Thpse rules were com nunicated to the Secretary of State under 
"Government of India No. 374 of 11th Ootober 1875. 

4. Lord Salisbury was of the opinion that a change ' in pro- 
cedure might be adopted with advantage. In his Despatch No. 
4771 (Financial) of 7tb December 1870 he reviewed the whole 
question and referred to the Secretary of State's Financial Des- 
patch No 218 of 27th December 1&G2. It was painted out that 
since that date payments for stores had greatly increased; and that 
the ariangements under which specified sums were allotted to pro- 
vincial governments to defiay expenditure gave those governments 
a direct interest in purchasing stores on the most reasonable 
terms. 

For these and other reasons he had recently appointed a com- 
mittee to enquire into the functions and administration of the 
India Office," Store Department, and he forwarded extracts of the 
committee’s report dated 31st October 1876. 

The Secretary of State went on to say — 

'‘The Committee, having iegai d to the imp trl a nee of reducing 
as far as possible payments in England as well as of expediting 
the supply of stores for India, recommended that, in substitution 
of the present rule requiring orders for all stores to be given 
through the India Office, it should be left to the Government of 
India and local governments to decide as to the mode in which, 
and persons by whom, supplies of any kind might be obtained, 
subject to the condiEon that nothing, except articles of Indian 
origin, should be purchased or ordered m India unless it could be 
paid for on deliver/ there after approval, and that no advances 
should bo made to any agent or firm in respect of such service.” 

It was stated further that the co nmittee pointed out that 
there were certain classes of stores which obviously could not 
advantageously be prooured" in India (t.e., special machinery, 
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railway, engineering and telegraph plant) and which must necessarily 
continue to be obtained through the Stores Department. 

In conclusion the Secretary of State approved the recommen- 
dations of the e'.mmittce and requested the Government of India 
to issue the requisite instructions for carrying them into effect. 
The main points in the extracts of the committee's report were 

:n) They were impressed with the importance of doing all 
that is possible to diminish the demands made by 
India for stores to he sent, from England and to 
stimulate the development of a local system of 
supply in India. The conditions under which the 
present system arose of requiring all articles that 
have to be purchased in England to be supplied 
through the Store Department of the India Office 
were, to a considerable extent at least, obsolete. 

IS) The introduction of provincial responsibility for local 
expenditure justified, if it did not requiro, a consi- 
derable relaxation of the present rule, iriespeclive 
of the general grounds of policy that suggested the 
prt.priety of encouraging the growth, both of truly 
local sources of supply and of 3 system of local 
agency for supplies not of Indian origin, in substi- 
tution of the centralised agency of the Store Depart- 
ment of the India Office. 

c) While all special machinery and appliances, such as 
engineering, railway and telegraph plant and material, 
•would almost necessarily be obtained tbrougli the 
Store Depaitment, a considerable proportion of miscel- 
laneous stores might be got from local sources at 
leasonable prices, due care being - taken to secure a 
satisfactory quality. 

(d) As to (he extended resort to sources of indigenous 
origin for stores in substitution for articles obtained 
from England, all that tbe committee could usefully 
do was to support the proposal that tbe Government 
of India should he strongly' urged to give special 
attention to the subject. The committee remarked 
that through the extension of existing government 
establishments — such as the tannery at Cawnpore — 
might be suggested among other means of attaining" 
the object in view, it was much more lo be desired 
that the independent action of private persons or 
firms should be encouraged and developed, and this 
could only bo accomplished by giving (o such persons 
or firms a fair amount of orders. 

6. The Government of India accordingly, in Financial Reso- 
lution No. 912, of 16th February 1877, consulted the Military, and 
Public Works Department and local Governments in regard to rules 
and restrictions which might be expedient to lay down in 
substituting local purchase of certain stores for the agency of the 
Store Department of tbe. India Office. On reoeipt of replies the 
Government of India in the Finance Department issued Resolution 
No. 3947, of 8th November 1878, which was briefly as follows : — 

j Tbe Governor- General in Council observes that the following 
stores should still bo obtained from Europe : — 

(s) Special machinery and appliances including railway 
plant and material for construction or working- of 
telegraphs, railways, or other engineering works which 
cannot be advantageously procured in India. 

(«) For the Army. 

(n) Malt liquor, clothing material for European troops, 
and other European manufactures required on so 
large a scale as to be beyond 'the resources of local 
markets. 

{b) Military supplies of a special nature, usually obtained 
from the .War Office, or the Admiralty, or from con- 
tractors working under their supervision. 

(*«) for the Indian Marine,— As for the Amy. 
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(in; Writing paper o£ Europpan manufacture, so as to 
Fccure uniformity and duiability in public documents 
(but, conditional on uniformity, local Governments may 
obtain all paper of European manufacture, excepting 
loan and water mark paper, from loo.il contractors). 

(t>) Stamps. 

(ri) Medicines, lint local Governments may buy medicines 
in the local market if paid for from provincial funds. 

It is to be borne in mind that the object is to relieve the 
Store Department of the India Office of petty detail 
and thatindents on that Department are to be confined, 
as far as possible, to the few articles of large expendi- 
ture which-may not ho obtainable through local agency 
of a satisfactory quality, or without undue extra 
expense or inconvenience. 

The following articles are to he obtained, as far as practic- 
able, independently of the India Office by local pur- 
chase or direct from Europe, or America from manu- 
facturers or through private agents. 

(a) books and periodicals. 

(i) type and printing materials. 

(c) stationery of all kinds except that as provided for in 
(in) above. 

(fl) nil othor civil stores except the marine stores as in (tit) 
above. 

In reflect of the above rules the Governor-General in 
, Council observes that the changes now ordered are not 

suggested with a view to direct saving in the actual 
cost of stores; their object is to relieve the Store Depart- 
ment of the India Office of petty detail and to reduce 
the disbursements of the home Treasury for Stores 
which are expended in India. 

A copy of this Resolution was forwarded to the Secretary 
of State with Despatch No. -137, of l-!th November 1878. 
As an example of the thoroughness with which the Govern- 
ment of India intended these changes to be carried out a 
Resolution in the Finance Department No. 3950, of 8th November 
1878, was issued, directing that, the Surveyor General should 
obtain his supplies for 1879-80 as far as possible independently of 
the India Office Store Department and commenting on the 
necessity of obtaining instruments and obemicals aud materials for 
photographic and lithographic work through that department. 

0. In despatch No. 91- of 13th March 1S79, the Secretary of 
State considoied the above quoted Resolution No. 89-17. of Sth 
November 1878, by the Government of India for the provision of 
Europeau stores otherwise than through the agency of the India 
Office. He observed that the Resolution was in general accordance 
with the views expressed in Lord Salisbury’s Financial Despatch 
No. 477 of 7th December 1870, relative to the expediency of 
encouraging the local supply of stores. He directed that the special 
attention of local Governments should ho drawn to tho importance 
of substituting local manufactures for European articles even at 
somo temporary inciease in cost. 

As regards the provision of stores not produced in India, 
the practice of dealing with merchants or agents on the spot should 
bo adopted rather than that of issuing direct orders for the supplies 
to persons in England; but, when it was impracticable to procure 
stores from Europe through local agencies to be paid for in rupees 
in India, the existing system of indenting through the India Office 
was not to be departed from. " 

7. The Government of India in Despatch No, 288 of 8th 
September 1879, pointed out that employment of a local agency 
for tho importation of foreign stores and payment in rupees in 
India, ao opposed to dealing direct with tho foreign supplier might 
lead to sacrifice of public money, and asked the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the orders on this point, and to allow the instructions 
contained in their Resolution No. 3947, of 8th November 1878, to 
remain in force, 
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8. With Despatch IS'o. 166, dated 37th May 1880, the Earlo£ 
Kimberley forwarded reports by the Director General of Stores, 
and by the Inspecting Engineer for State Railways and Engineer- 
ing Supplies, India Office, on the question of direct purchase. Both 
these officials were strongly averse to the purchase of European 
stores other than through the organised agency of the Store De- 
partment of the India Office. 

The Secretary of State considered that the objects aimed at by 
Her Majesty’s Government had been imperfectly appreciated. 
These objects were : — 

(a) reduction of the amount of bills drawn by the Secretary 
of State in Council against the Government of 
India by encouraging local purchase of, and payment 
for, anything the local market could supply ; 

( b ) economy in India by a system of cash payments by 

local authorities ; 

(c) fostering the development of Iooal industry. 


The language of the special committee of 1876 might not have 
been so clear as was desirable, and it was not intended that local 
governments should be free to substitute for the agency- of the 
Store Department, either directly or indirectly, that of some firm 
in England, nor was it intended that any firm should be constitu- 
ted as agents in India for the purchase of stores. He desired that 
orders might be issued that when stores were of such a nature that 
they had to be purchased in England, there should be no departure 
from the system of for warding an order on the Store Department 
of the India Office, which was the proper agent for the purchase 
of stores in England : that the purchase in the local market of 
suoh special stores as railway plant aod material should be limited 
to articles usually procurable in the local market, and not extended 
to purchases in England either directly or through agents : and 
that it should again be announced that it was the wish of Gov- 
ernment to give the utmost encouragement, consistent with the 
true economy, to the supply of articles by the local market. 

Rules of 9. The Government of India accordingly issued Resolution in 

1880. the Eiuance Department Ho. 8574 oE 3rd November 1880, relative 

to the supply of articles of European manufacture required for the 
public servioe in India. 

The principal rules were : — 

(t) Ail European articles other than books, newspapers, eto., 
shall be obtained by indent upon the Secretary of State, 
and, save as hereinafter provided, must not bo bought 
in India, or direct from Europe, independently of the 
India Office. 


(it) European articles, procurable in the local market, whioh 
can be purchased after inspection and paid "for on 
delivery, may be bought in India, with the previous 
sanction of the Government of India, or local govern- 
ment as the case may be, 

(a) when it is more economical to do so; 

[b) when inconvenience to the public service is antici- 

pated by delay in supply of stores indented for 
from England ; 

(e) when articles are of a perishable nature. 

(Hi) The utmost encouragement consistent with true economy 
should be given to the supply of European articles by 
the local market ; and whenever it is possible to do so 
even at some temporary increase of cost, articles of - 
manufacture, or of indigenous origin should be substi- 
tuted for European articles. 

This Resolution was forwarded to the Secretary of State by 
the Government of India under their No. 866, of 9th November 
1880 . 


Resolution of 10. Tho next Resolution was that issued by Lord Ripon's 
1888. Policy Government in 1883 (Resolution No. 185, Finance Department 

ffissras- ■>“««' 1885 ) - 

manufac* _ This was a very comprehensive document, recapitulating the 
tures, existing rules and the method of submitting the annual statements 
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required by the Secretary of Stato. Among tbe appendices wai 
one giving a list of articles which were proonrable of Indian manu- 
facture and the firms from which they were procurable. It con- 
tained a very definite pronouncement by the Government of India on 
the subject of encouragement of local industries. In view of its 
importance it will not be out of place to give somewhat full 
extracts. 

Paragraph 2.— All articles required for the public servioe 
which cannot be manufactured in India are, as an 
almost invariable rule, to be obtained by indent on the 
Secretary of State. The Store Department of the 
India Office constitutes a special agency, which is 
maintained for tbo oxpress purpose of purchasing stores 
in England on behalf of the Government of India 
save in the special cases hereinafter mentioned. Stores 
of European manufacture must not be bought in India 
or obtained direct from Europe independently of the 
India Office. 

Paragraph 3. — The special cases, in which with previous 
sanction of Government of India or of local govern- 
ments as the case may be, stores of European manufac- 
ture may bo obtained in Iudia are : — 

(»') when for any special reason it may be more economi- 
cal to do so ; 

(«'i) when stores indented for from England have not 
arrived and inconvenience to the publio service iB 
anticipated from delay in the supply; 

(tit) when tho articles ore perishable ; 

Paragraphs 4 to 11 deal with the method of submission 
of indents. The established proportion is to be taken 
ns three years’ supply’ and is to bo based on the average 
of the previous three years’ consumption. 

Paragraphs 12 to 13 deal with the supply of books, news- 
papers, etc., which arc exempted from tho general 
rule and are to bo obtained by direct orders to agents 
or publishers in Europe or America. Parliamentary 
papers are to bo obtained from the Secretary of 
State. 

Paragraphs 20 and 21 deal with preparation of annual 
estimates for stores. 

Paragraphs 22 to 27 give detailed instructions for tho 
returns of expenditure on stores requirod by tho 
Secretary of State in order that ho may observe the 
financial effect of the change in the mode of obtain- 
ing stores by substitution articles of looal manufac- 
ture for imported stores. 

Paragraph 28 reads as follows - 

“ The orders of the Secretary of State make it inoum- 
, bent on all officers of Government requiring stores 

of European manufacture to obtain them by indent- 
ing on tho Secretary of State, and permit of purchases 
in the local market of articles made in Europe and 
America only under the special circumstances men- 
tioned in paragraph 3 of this resolution,” 

“The Governor-General in Council, therefore, desires 
*• again to invite the special attention of local govern- 

ments to the expediency of supplying the wants of 
Government by the purchase in the local market of 
articles of bona fide local manufacture. The Govern- 
ment of India is dcsirous'to give the utmost en- 
couragement to every effort to substitute for articles 
now obtained from Europe, articles of bona fide local 
manufacture or of indigenous origin, and where 
articles of European nnd of Indian manufacture do 
not materially differ in price and quality, tbe Gov- 
ernment would always ho disposed to give preferenco 
to tho latter, and tho Governor-General in Council 
desires to remind all officers of Government that 
there is no reason why articles manufactured in 
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India should not. bo obtained locally, ovon although 
the raw material necessary to their manufacture may 
• have been originally imported fro n Europe. ' It is 
.most important to bear in mind the distinction 
'•between articles oE European manufacture and 
articles produced, or worked up in India from im- 
ported material i the former should not, save in 
exceptional cases, be purchased in the “ local market, 
while the latter should by preference ba purchased 
locally whenever the quality is sufficiently good, and 
the price not higher than the cost of laying down 
the imported article. There are many articles which 
may •not ho immediately obtained in the local 
market, but which can be made in the event of 
Government encouraging the manufacture/' 
Paragraph 29 refers to the appendix enumerating articles 
of Indian manufacture so far as hare yet been ascer- 
tained by the Government of India. 

Finance 11. In July' 1S8C the Finance Committee submitted to the 

.Committee in Government of India a note containing proposals for effecting 
menda GOm " econotn y ' n > an ^ securing due control over, the purchase of stores 
Director required for Government service in India. 

of Stores. They noted (in detail) the following expenditure in thousands 

of rupees. 


18S2-S3. 3 88.1-85 

Value of stores purchased through Soc- It9. Rs. 

rotary of State. ... ... 1,43,90 1,90,79 


Value of imported stores purchased iu 

India. ... v . ... 40, 8G 65,18 


Value of stores manufactured in India. 39,42 70,71 


They pointed out that the expenditure on stoics represented a 
very large item in government expenditure. The total expenditure 
in England and India during the years under review was (in 
thousands) Rs 2,24,19 and Rs. 3,20,69, respectively, while the 
expenditure in India alone was Rs. 80,29 and Rs. 1,35,90. They 
considered that sufficient attention was not given to the rules con- 
tained in Government Resolution No. 1S5 of 10th January 1883, 
and that European stores were freely brought in India with result- 
ing loss to government in their estimation of 20 per cent. They 
observed that the Secretary of State had drawn the attention of 
the Government of India to this point from time to time. 

They, therefore, concluded that the supervision in India -yith 
regard to store indents was insufficient and they made the sugges- 
tion that there should be attached to the Government of India in 
the Finance Department aD expert official to supervise the execution 
of all store indents reporting periodically to Government the result 
of his acts and observations. They said it was clear that Govern- 
ment must suffer considerable loss from the delay in complying 
with indents. They failed to see any necessity for demands of an 
ordinary nature being dealt with in any way at the India Office 
except by officers of the Store Department, who should, in the 
matter of purchase of stores, be considered as servants of the 
Government of India. An examination of the causes of delay and 
faulty compliance with indents suggested to them the expediency 
of the Store Department of the India Office being brought in 
whole, or in part, under the direct control of the Government of 
India. 

fr ®P°sal to 12. The Government of India in addressing the Secretary of 

Wre^tor 6 State (despatch 256 of 27fch September 1887) on the matter made 
following observations : — 

(*) They were satisfied that they could as a general rule 
buy Eurepean stores at a smaller cost through the 
agency of the India Office Store Department than 
through any other agency, especially in regard to 
railway stores. 

(it) The expenditure in India on European stores was very 
large, but to a large extent unavoidable ; in the case 
of railway works no amount of foresight eould’prevenfc 
\ large demands e rising for artioles of European manu- 
facture. 
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(tit) TLe purchases of European stores in India would be 
largely 1 educed, and would not be made except in ca-es 
of real urgency, if the system of supply by the India 
Office were as unobjectionable in other respects as it 
was in the ma'ter of price and quality of articles 
' supplied. Several objeotionsdid exist in the system 

us then woiked, snd they were convinced that the 
removal of these objections was a necessary pieluninnry 
to a stricter enforcement of tbe rul»s. 

{('c) Tlie most importint objection, on which there was 
practical unuiimity on the part of indenting officers, 
was dilatoriness in execution of indents resulting, 
necessarily, in a multiplication of local purchases. 

\v) They agroed with the Finance Committee that the 
requirement of the Secretary of State’s sanction to 
e ich indent was a cause of material delay amounting 
irr almost every case to a month. 

(vl) There appeared to be great delay in calling for tenders 
"and giving out contracts an 1 they could conceive no 
, reasons which would justify such delays. They 
recon mei.dcd the Indian plan of inviting periodical 
tenders for email stores and supplies in constant 
demand ; and also suggestel a more prompt delivery 
•of stores after contracts bad been given out. 

(rtf) Another objection, which existed in tbe system in 
force, arose out of tbe attitule which (be Store De- 
partment had been permitted to assume both toward 
.the Govern rent of India and indenting officers. 
Much of the advantage to be derived from an agency 
for purchase of stoics in England was lost through the 
independent attitude assumed by the Store Department. 

. The bead of the Store Department should understand 

that he was the agent of the Government of India 
and responsible not for the propriety of their proposals 
but for the prompt execution of tneir orders. 

{f iii) They claimed that if the Store I >ej artment were 
made thoroughly efficient in the points noticed, it 
orders were promptly exeat ‘cd and if the Department 
occipied the position of an agent so that officers 
might be reasonably certain of obtaining the articles 
for which they had indented, they would be in a porition 
to deal effectively with the purchase of European stores 
by prob 'biting purchase in Indii except in cases of 
real urgency. They p-oposed that controlling officers 
should bo allowed to sanction lo al purchases of 
European stores under certain other conditions besides 
urgency. 

•/.!•) Finally, they did not. endorse the proposal of tbs 
Finance Committee for the appointment of a Director 
of Stores for the whole of India. They jecognised 
the advantage as far as tbe Public Works Department 
was concerned in having one purchasing authority at 
• the presidency towns and at Karachi’ and, as tbe port 

storekeepers were already recognised as a channel for 
• s.uch purposes as far as railways were concerned, they 
propcsed issuing orders under which the port store- 
keepers would-be more fully utilised by all Public 
Works Department officeis ns * their agents for 
purchase of all articles whether of European or local 
manufacture. 

Thcs' orders were issued by ID solution No. 327-A. G., of 
21st December 1S87, in tbe Pubiic Works Department. 

13. The reply of the Secretary 'of Slate wa's contained in his 
Despa' ch No. 191 iFinancialj, dated 26tb July 1SSS. lie staled 
t liat lie had satisfied himself that considerable improvement had 
lately been efierted in the working of the. Store Depaitment and’ 
that no pains would be spared to bring about fuitlier im] moments 
as opportunity might occur. 

In respect, however, of the Government of India’s remark that 
the Director General of Stores should be e nsideied as the agent 
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of ilie Government of India, lie considered it would bo more correct 
to describe (he Government of India as being in these matters the 
agent of the Secretary of State. Under the Act for the Better 
Government of India, the expenditure of the revenues of India both 
in India and elsewhere was subject to the conir d of the Seoietary 
, of State and tvas incurred upon his responsibility. It was only by 

bis delegation to the Government of India of a poition of the power 
entrusted to him, which he did with complote confid-mee that it 
will ho well exercised, that it w.isr possible for the Government of 
India to purchase t-to'es w*tb that freedom from minute cheek 
essential to toe prompt d-u-patch of business in India. It would, 
however, be entirely contrary to (he spirit of tlm Act if the 
Secretary r£ State were to divc6t himself of the control over the 
officer in Great Britain whom he had appointed to manage the 
purchase and despatch of stores for India and for all of whose acts 
he alone was responsible to Parliament. It was further necessary 
for him to point out that for any interference with the 'literal 
execution of indents, it was (he Secretary' of State in'Couucil who 
was ics’i on c ihle and not ‘the Director General o! Stores. 

The Secretary of State went on to,say that the supply of all 
minor articles might ho accelerated by the constitution of depots 
for such stores at the five great. p< rts in India. He accordingly' 
suggested that the supply of stores from England might he 
■ rcconsiuend iin conjqnc im ,vith utilisation of services of port 
storekeepers) from this point of view with the intention oE 
amalgamating indents for simultaneous purchase in England and 
subsequent despatch to the ports for distribution. Although ho 
observed that the Government of India doubted the expediency 
of appointing a Director of Stores in India, ho was, however, 
disposed to think that a valuable check on all transactions, parti- 
cularly in respect of the economical purchase of stores locally, 
might be secured under the conti ol of some such superior officer 
and ho desiml to commend this aviatigemeut to t lie further consi- 
deration of the Government of India. 

Ho contended that itwould he an abase of the rules allowing 
purchaso of European stores if want oE forethought or care in 
preparing indents lor stores, which ought, to he obtained from 
England, male it necessary to have recourse to purchase in India. 
True economy' demanded that purchase in India should be limited 
to articles produced or manufactured in that country at a price 
which oompared favourably with similar articles of European • 
mautfacture. 

r rnmnnt 11. The Government of India Teplied in their Despatch 
oflnclia ask *s T 0 • 319 °f 25th December 1888, that the question of appointment 
for of a Diic t >r of Stores would receive their further consideration, 

permissffinto ail( j that, if they weie not able to satisfy themselves that such an 
locally In appointment was necessary, they' night p ssibly go as far as to 
emergen- adopt the suggest i n of utilising port stoiekccpeis for such a duty 
e * es * and of placing under their care a small depot of railway and public- 

works stores in general use. 

In regard to the question of' local purchaso of European - 
stores in India they asked that the second rule might be amended 
as follows : — 

“ When si ores indented for from England have not arrived 
or when a sudden emergency has arisen and serions 
inconvenience to the public service is anticipated 'from 
, the delay' which would occur if an indent for the 

stoves required were sent, to England 

Secretary of The Secretary cf State in his Despatch Mo. Id (Financial), 

State agrees duted the 28th l 1 ehruary 1889, agreed with the Government, of 
purchase in that ru ^ e ^ should he rolaxcd in case of sud'-'en emergency 

emergencies. ^ ,a * i ^ should be made clear that mere non-anival of stores 
'indented for was not to he treated as reason for local purchase. 

Thu amended rulo w'as to read 

“ When stores indented for from England have not arrived 
or when a sudden emergency has arisen, and in either 
case only if serious inconvenience to the public service 
would be caused by waiting, for the stores from 
England.” 

This amendment was issued' under Finance and Commerce 
Eesolution No. 258G of 23rd May 1889. 
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10. In despatch No. 146 (Financial) of 4th July 1889, the See-' 
retary of State transmitted for tbo information cf the Government 
rf India tl e 1st and Kth reports of the special Committee on 
lunie charges issued in July 18S8 and January 1889. 

The report* dealt with tho question of pui chase of stores and 
on examination into the organisaticn of the Store Department. 
Taking the figures loir the year' 1 887-88 they found that the cost 
of the Store Dep. rtment (includirig £12,1)3 for Consulting 
Engineer’s f>es and expenses) was £73 2!& against a total expen- 
diture <>f £2 327.978, i e., 3‘l. r i per cent. This total, however, in- 
cluded freight £193,180 and £06,728 for arms and clothing taken 
1 y troops. 

The cost of the material inspected by the Consulting Engineer 
was £910,906 the erst of inspection being l - 330 per cent. 

The value < f stores actually inspected by the Store Dejart- 
ment, excluding £11S,006 for stamps and malt liquor f> r which 
sptcia' anangements were made, was £635,136 ; and the net cost of 
the India St<re Department £61,129. Deducting payment for 
inspection of all kinds both by the Store Department, and by otlier 
government de artments, tho cost of purchase agency work, 
ariatiging shipfnent, etc., was found to be £45,874 or 1 971 per 
cent. 

17. In their despatch ISfo. 126 of 6th May 1890, tho Govern- 
ment of India laid he! ore the Sccretaiy of State their views on the 
appointment of a Director ot Stores in Iudii. They did rot 
consider th.it any single person could exercise a better control over 
IcCjI purchase than was cxetcised by the various heads cf depart- 
ments, and, having regard to the enormous area over wlrch his 
control would extend, thej' were of the opinion that the time entailed 
in the scrutiny of indents would make the scheme so unworkable 
•that officers would he forced to choose between a departure from 
the rules at serious consequences to themselves, or delay in com- 
pletion of works. Neither did they consider the amalgamation of, 
ii dents in India by such an officer to be feasible. 
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As regards store depots at poits they had considered the 
question from the aspect of railways, who would be the largest'- 
users. They pointed out that, whatever system was adopted for 
state railways, guaranteed railways, however constructed, must be 
allowed to make their own arrangements. That as far as state 
railways were concerned each was served by a different, port lienee 
each line would in effect still have its own reserve depdti which it 
was the special o’- joet of the proposed system to prevent. 

Their general conclusion on the whole question was that the 
Appointment of a Director of Stores was not reepuired for the 
following reasons : — 

(1) Such an appointment with the necessary office estab- 
lishment would cost a considerable annual sum and its 
tendency' would bo to increas°. 

t 2) It would be almost impossible to find an officer com- 
bining the necessary qualifications, or if found to 
replace him. Tho result would probably he that 
experts in various branches would be called for. 

(3) As regards local purchases this interference would bo 
produc.ive of no practical good. 

(4) The proposed amalgamation by him of indents on 

England would also leid to great dclav s and thus 
increase what was considered to be the greatest evil in 
connection with the supply of stores from England. 

(5) No geneial depdts of railways stores are required in the 
present circumstances of state railways iu India ard 
his intervention in the case of line dep^s would be 
useless. 

18. The Secretary of State in his despatch No. 391,'fFinpn- 
cial) of 4th Sept ember 1890, agreed to abandon the pioposal for the 
appointment of a Director of Stores in view of the strong objec- 
tions raised by the Government of Iudia. 

19. In their despatch No. 65 of 5th March 1859, the Gov^ — 
ernmeut of India, in forwarding an application from Messrs. 
Richardson and Cruddss of Bombay for permission to tender for 
the supply of htidgework, girders, etc., made up in India from 
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imported bars and pl.it. s, "are it a= tlioir opinion tint the prohi- 
bition of purchase in India oE articles nude of iron and steel 
should he re’axed, as far as 'bridgework, girders, ir n roofing, 
etc . were conc'rnef. provided that proper arrangements could be 
made for inspection ’ of the material to boused and of the finished 
structure. ' ( 

20. Lord Cross replied in Despatch No. 1 Cl (Financial) of 
25th July 1S8J. Wnile concurring in the desirability of encour- 
aging local supply- lie was of the opinion that the practical difficul- 
ties in providing for adequate inspection in India tor contracts for 
bridgetvork, etc., were great, and be en dosed for the attention of the 
Government of India a report made by li's Consulting Engineer- 
Sir A. Rend.I— on tho quality of iron import d and its inspection, 
lie thought that rejections for defective material and woihman- 
ship would prove bath ruinous to coitractnrs aud injurious to 
Government and that, as recognised in the despatch under ye,dy, 
the a'sence in India of mechanical and chem cil appliauccs for 
testing iron and steel would add greatly to the aifficultDs of 
inspection. Nor e nld he 3 >?e sight of the consideration that the 
economic il advantages secured by free competition would he lost 
owii g to the limited number of capable firms in India. Before 
coming, however, to any deci-ion in the matter he would be glad to 
know how the Government of India proposed to overcome the 
difficulties referred to. He would then b; prepared to consider 
any suggested arrangements under which such extension of the 
manufacture of iron work could he brought ah nit. 

21. The Government of India in their despatch No. 338 of 
15th October 1890, tr.insmiit»d to the Secretary of State a memorial 
signed by Mes-rs. Eichardson and CrudJas and 34- other firms, and 
representations fr>m the Government of Hominy and from the 
Chambers of Commerce at Madras and Kaiachi, in favonr of some 
relaxation of the restrictions imprsed on the purchase of supplies of 
iron and 6teel work in India. They sa’d that it was evident from ilia 
papers forwarded that IheTC was a very widespread feeling among 
iiou manufacturers in India that their operations wore unduly 
hampered by the prohibition of orders on behalf of Government, 
That there was some force in the argument, advanced in paragraph G 
of the memorial, .that whereas on the one l and every encourage- 
ment wa= given by Government to the development of technical 
education, on the other hand the rules restricted the employment 
of those who haj hem educated in the technical institutes which 
laid been established. This consideration lent weight to their 
opinion that, if proper safeguards could be introduced, some relaxa- 
tion of the existing rules restricting 1 cal manufacture of iron and 
Steel were eminently desirable. They proceeded, therefore, to consider 
how the difficulties mentioned by the Secretary of State could best 
be met ; their proposals summarised were as follows : — 

Firstly . — As regards inspection, ^as we cannot hope at present 
to obtain competent inspectors in Indta we propose that two quali- 
fied inspectors, thoroughly acquainted with the system obtaining 
at the India Office should be engaged on regular covenants to 
serve in India for not less than 5 years. 

These men wmld bs stationed at Bombay and Calcutta, and 
would make inspections elsewhe-e a: required and train other men 
so that India might eventually obtain a competent staff. 

Secondly .— As regards delay that might, be expected to arise 
in consequence of rejection of material, we are disposed to consider 
this Ear to he exaggerated by Sir A. Llendel, since it will not be 
to the advantage of local firms competing for government ordcs to 
imp n-t inferior material; but that this is a question to which 
cxpeticnce alone can furnish a conclusive answer. 

Thirdly . — As regards testing, there are many objections to 
te-ting in Englard, as suggested by Sir A. Rende', material to be 
made up in India and complications would arise if rejections were 
n ado in India of material parcel by the Home inspectors; on the 
whole we do. n >t consider'lhnt this condition is one that can fairlv 
he imposed on Indian manufacturers. There are a few tes<’ g 
machines in Indii and firms are prepared to provide the i'fe?srajy 
testing machinery. 

Fourthly . — As regards the economical dangers liable ir res’ 1), 
from the abseice in India of free competition we are of, opini- n 



that tlie scheme should not he allowed to drop on account of this 
fear. If (ho manufactured materials required can be obtained at 
about the 83ine prion and as good as if imported from England, 
theio are undoubted administrative and eemomic advantages in 
procuring them in India. It is not necessary that every pieoe of 
irr n work should cost no more than if imported f rom England, and 
if, on tho whole, the scheme is likely to give satisfactory results it 
is in our opinion worth a trial. 

The despatch went on to state that they had had under consi- 
deration the question of some limitation on the powers of local 
governments to give orders for local manufacture either in the 
form of a monev limit, or, in cases of bridges, of a certain length of 
span, or a.combination of both. ^ On the whole, however, they were 
of bpinion that no such restriction was necessary. They would 
explain to local Governments that the proposed relaxation of the 
rules applied geneially to isolated works only and that large 
indents, such as those for the complete anticipated requirements of 
railways under construction, must continue to be sent to the India 
Office. 

In conclusion they observed that the main preliminary feature 
of the present proposals was the appointment of the two competent 
inspectors and they requested that early steps should be taken to 
secure their appointment if their views commended themselves to 
the Secretary of Statp. 

22. Lord Cross in teply (Despatch No. 3-Finn.ncial of 8th 
January 1801) ituted that, it was with pleasure that he received 
the information afforded in the papeis of the gieat progress made 
in recent v ears in the manufacturing industry of India and that 
he was deriruus of taking any steps which might be conducivo 
to its encouragement if not opposed to the geneia! principles regu- 
lating the supply of European goods for the service of Government 
Before, however, acting on the proposal made hv the Government of 
India, that two qualified inspectors should be appointed by the 
Secretary of State to overcome the difheulties arising from the 
necessity for proper inspection, he wished the Government of 
Indii to consider carefully the observations in notes by the Con- 
sulting Engino-r and the Assistant to the Director General of 
Stores. 

On the general question, however, it was left to the Govern- 
ment of India, after consideration of the above papers, to adopt 
such measures and imposo such limits as they' might consider 
desiiable for the purpose of giving fair and thorough trial to the 
expei iment of obtaining in India articles made of iron and steel 
manufactured locally. Care was, however, to be taken to guard 
against any supposition that these measures wore adopted in any 
other interests than those of economy and against any claim for 
the protection of locil industry, or for compensation in event of its 
being found necessary to discontinue the practice of inviting 
tenders in India. 

Sir A. M. Rendel, the Consulting Engin-ur, considered that, 
except in respect of boilers or engines, the workmanship in India 
was equal' to the ordinary requirements of railways, but that the 
difficulties in the way of supplementing English with Indian labour 
vvei c : — 

jf) That India was not a metal produoing country. 

(ft) Danger of work contracted for in India going into bad 
hands. 

(iff) The 'danger from want of competition, of getting an 
avticle not only inferior to, but more costly than, the 
Engli-h one. 

As regirds the first objection the advantage to Government in 
point of cost would not be in proportion to the value of the goods 
ordered, and he reckoned that taking the articles named in an 
appendix to the despatch half their value would lie for material and 
• transport which must be paid for in England. As regards the 
second objection he suspected that a large utimber of those whose 
names were attached to the memorial would be found on enquiry 
to be incompetent to execute work, or to be more or less agents for 
‘ English manufacturers. The third objection he thought could bo 
got ovor by comparison of prices, or in more important rases by 
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simultaneous tenders. In regard to inspection he did not think 
the plan of sending out two inspectors necessary at piesont. He 
thought too much time would be ocoupied in travelling and that 
tho heat for six months in tho year would militato against efficient 
work and; that the appointment of such officers at present would 
shew that Government had adopted a policy of preference. 

The memorandum by the Assistant to tho Director Gen'-rn) 
of Stores dealt with the delay that might occur in comparison of 
prices and the objections to the Government of India paying 
consistently more for their stores than if procured from England. 
Ho considered the most important objection to the appo intment of 
the proposed inspectors was that, in absence of any organised 
inspection department, they would not bo subject to adequate 
supervision and control. 

23. Tho Government of India aftor due consideration of the 
problem in all its bearing issued Resolution No. 2050, in the 
Finance Department, dated 25th Juno 1891. 

This Resoluticn commenced by laving down the policy "of 
Government in respect of purchase in India of articles of^local 
manufacture and reproduced in full in parigraph 28 of Reeohftion 
No. 185 of 10th January 1883; this was followed by a recapitula- 
tion of the circumstances permitting local purchase mentioned in 
paragraph 3 of the same Resolution as amended by Financial 
Resolution No. 2536, dated 23rd May 1890, dr., 

(1) when, for any special reason it may bo more economical 
to do so, 

(2) when stores indented for from England have not arrived- 
or when a sudden emergency has nrisen, and in either 
case only if serious inconvenience- to the public s-rvice 
would be caused by wailing for the stores from England, 

(3) when the articles are perishable. 

The Resolution wont <m to state that some misconception 
appeared to have arisen regarding the application of paragraph 28 
of Resolution No. 180 of 10th January 1883. The term “raw 
material “used therein,— the import of which from Europe for 
the purpose of being worked up into finished articles had been 
declared to be unobjectionable — bad been held in some quarters to 
apply to bats and plates of iron and steel to be made up into 
bridges, roofs and other engineering structures. This, however, 
wa9 not the purpose of the Resolution. It was considered by the 
Government of India that manufactured artielcn of iron and steel 
were classes of stores to which the objections to local purchase 
applied in the highest degree mainly on the grounds : — 

(i) that much of the material imported into India was 
o£ inferior quality ; , . « 

(«) that delays would occur even in England on account 
of rejection of material ; ' 

(«»") absence in India of tho necessary mechanical and 
chemical appliances for testing iron and steel ; 

(♦V) Joes of economical advantage secured by free com- . 
petition which was unobtainable in India owing to the 
limited number of capable firms. 

On these grounds the purchase in India of manufactures 
oT iron aud 6teel had been prohibited except under the speoial 
circumstances mentioned above. Having regard, however, to 
the representations made, and with a view of encouraging 
local industries and the development of technical education, the 
Governor-General in Council had now resolved ns a tentative 
measure to modify tho existing mles prohibiting the local purchase 
of articles of iron and steel manufactured from imported material. 
It was to be clearly understood that the relaxation of the existing 
rules was sanctioned solely in the hope of effecting economy in 
public administration both by actual saving in costand by avoiding ' 
delay and that it was not intended to sanction thereby a prooodure 
in any degree of a protective nature. 

Aceordinglyjn the annexure to the resolution was given a list 
of articles for which, in the opinion of the Govornor-Geunral in 
Council, tenders should le invited in future from local firms The 
relaxation of the rules regarding local manufacture was to he 
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limited to (he less important supplies, i.e., bridges and roofs of 
small span for the public works department, in the case of 
railways under construction the whole of the necessary supplies, as 
far as could be foieseen, were to be procured as heretofore by indent 
on the Secretary of State. 

The Resolution went on to state that the following restrictions 
must be rigidly enforced ; — ■ • 

(l'y That the articles locally supplied are not to have been 
imported into India in a finished or partly finished 
state. 

(2) That the price is not to be in excess of that at which 

similar articles can be obtained by indent on tlm 
Secretary of State. 

(3) That the quality is not to he inferior to English 

supplies. 

In order that only those firms, whoso shops were fitted with 
the necessary plant should be allowed to tender, local Govern- 
ments were to furnish the Government of India with a list of firms 
whom they considered to he entitled to the privilege of tendering 
and it was laid down that Siemens, Martin or Bessemer steel of 
English make should be used ; the use of basic 6teel, or foreign 
steel or iron in any form, was prohibited; and samples of all inw 
material were to be subjected to test. 

24. In Resolution No. 226-M., dated 14 th June 1892, tho 
Government of India re-stated the conditions as regards the tests 
to be applied to raw mateiiai and, when necessary, to the finished 
product, and again drew attention to the masons which induced 
Government to relax, a« a tentative "measuie, the rules previously 
in foice. To it was appended a list of firms recommended by local 
Governments and a set of specifications shewing the conditions as 
regards test and manufacture prescribed by the Director-General of 
Stoies, India Office, in the case of iron and steel woik procured 
from England. 

25. In Financial Resolution 142G-S.R,, dated 25th March 
1895, the question was again reviewed. It was believed, that the 
manufacture in India of the articles alluded to, had extended and 
that many engineering firms now possessed the apparatus necessary 
for testing the raw material and the finished product, and that it 
was possible indenting officers were not aware of the full extent to 
which the orders permitted them to supply themselves from Indian 
sources. 

Government desired, therefore, once move to draw tho attention 
of local Governments to the subject and invited them to submit 
names of ether firms whom they considered qualified to he entitled 
to tender, and also to submit the names of additional articles 
which in their opinion might be included in the list of those 
which would be suitably made in India. 

Th'e Resolution was embodied in Public Works Depaitment 
Code, Volume II, 5th Edition, as Standing Older No. 45, dated 
1 8th. July 1895. 

2fi.’ In despatch No. 15 (Financial Stores), of 21st November 
1895, the Secretary of State transmitted to the Government of 
India two representations on behalf of certain manufacturing firms 
and iron founders established iu India, urging some relaxation of 
existing restrictions or purchase of ironwork in India. 

The Government of India replying in their Despatch No. 65 
of lllh March 1890, pointed out that the conditions under which 
such stores could be purchased w r ere laid down in their Resolution 
in the Finance and Commerce Department No. 146-S. R., of 25th 
March 1895, and were to the effect : — 

(a) That the articles locally supplied were not to be import- 
ed into India in a finished or partly finished state. 

(i) That tho price was not in excess of that at which simi- 
lar articles could be obtained on indent from tho 
India Office. 

(<■) That the quality was not inferior to that of English 
supplies. 
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Although the firms complained that the relaxation of existing 
• restrictions ordered in Resolution No. -2650 of 25th June, 1991 was 
meagre and took specifio exception to the limitations imposed by 
the concluding sentence of paragraph 4 of that Resolution they had 
not indicated in what particular respects they desired a further 
relaxation of the rules. 

The conditions set fori h in the Resolution of 25th June 
1891, and re-stated in the Resolution of 25th March 1895, were 
prescribed under the orders contained in paragraph 5 of Lord 
Crewe’s Despatch No. 3 (Financial) of Stb January 1891, and were 
duly confirmed and approved in his Despatch No. 208 of 29th 
October 1S91. In the circumstances it was impossible .for the 
Government of India to take any action. 

Subsequently, however, the Government of India were fur- 
. nished by the Engineering and Iron Trades Association with a 

list of the items which local firms were prepared to supply, to gov- 

ernment specifications. The Association stated that the restricting 
clause to which special exception was taken was that contained iu 
paragraphs 4 and 2- respectively of the Resolutions of 1891 and 1895 
and was as follows : — 

“ The relaxation of tho rules will refer only to articles the 
certain want of which could not be anticipated, and delay in supply 
of which would involve lues in some respects. ” 

Draft 27. The Government of India were now in a position to reply 

resolution to tho Secretary of State’s De?pateh No. 15 (Financial) of 21st 

referred to November 1895. In despatch No. 282, of 14th October 1897 they 

State rJ ' °* stated that after careful consideration they had decided that the 
list of articles of iron and steel manufactured in India from import- 
ed material which could be puichased locally should be considerably 
extended, and that the condition to which manufacturers had taken 
exception should he dispensed with. They requested the Secretary 
of State’s approval to a diaft resolution which they enclosed. 
Resolution of 28. The Secretary of State’s sanction was accorded in Despatch 
1898. No. 5 (Financial) of 7th April 1H98, and Resolution No. 2587-S.R., 

of 9th June 1898, was issued in tue Finance and Commerce Depart- 
ment. This Resolution, after citing the previous Resolutions on 
the subject, stated that the Governor in Council had decided : — 

(i) that the list of articles of ir.n and steel, manufactured in 
India froni imported material, which may be purchased 
locally may be considerably extended ; '■ 

{it) that the condition limiting such purchases to articles 
the certain want of which could not be anticipated ar.d 
the delay in the supply of which might involve loss, 
may be dispensed with 

[Hi) that articles for state .railways under construction 
and first equipment of large engineering, projects 
should continue to be supplied by indent on England as 
a general rule in absence of express permission, of the 
Government of India to purchase locally ; 

{iv) that in all other cases articles ox the description, given 
in Appendix A attached may be procured as required 
in India subject to the following restrictions : — 

(а) That selected firms only are permitted to'tender. 

(б) Firms are to state names of makers from' whom 

iron and steel have been imported and the nature 
of material. 

(c) Raw material and manufactured articles are to 
pass tests iu Appendix C. 

( (1 ) Articles supplied as of local manufacture shall 
not have been imported into India in a finished 
or partly finished state. 

(<•’) Price is not to be in excess of similar articles of 
equal quality which coaid be obtained by indent 
on Secretory of State. 

(/) Quality of the manufactured article is not to be 
inferior to that of English supplies. 

The Resolution contained - 

(<z) A list of articles that might be made up.in L.dia from 
imported raw material / 
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(4) a list of approved firms; 

(e) a specification for wrought iron nnd steel work ; 
and was reproduced in Public Works "Department Standing Order 
172 of 7th September 1898. 

29. The practical effect of this Resolution was, however, incon- 
siderable as was pointed out to the Government of India by the 
Iron and Engineering Trades Assouiation in 189 J, and as a result 
of this representation Government issued a circular letter No fi 
P. W., of 16th June 1S99. in which they desired that all indents 
should be carefully scrutinised before transmission to the India 
Office with a view to judging whpther articles were not <f occasional- • 
ly indented for fr,m the Secretary of State which it would be 
more economical and satisfactory to buy in this eeun'ry 

80. In the following years there was a c msiderable amount of 
correspondence on account of the greit delay in the supply of stores 
from home, and after addressing local Governments and depart- 
ments the Government of India sent a Desp itch to the Secretary 
of State (No. 7. P. IV., of 12th March 1903) on the subject. 

They commenced by saying that they had on several previous 
occasions addressed him on the subject, of purchasing English 
stores with a view to reducin'! the time taken for supply. That 
being aware that considerable delays still occurred they had asked 
all local Governments and Administrations to report cases in the 
last five years in which 

(a) ai tides of inferior quality had bean*' supplied through 
the India Office ; 

5) the articles supplied had differed from the specification 
in the indent ; 

(c) the prices paid by the India Office ha 1 leen regarded 

as excessive ; 

(d) there had been a delay in supply ; 

( e ) the grounds of dissatisfaction did not come under any 

of the preceding heads. * 

They had received and considered the replies and found that 
in respect of (n), (4). (c), and («), there were comp i rati vely few 
complaints and in respect of (d) theie had been but few from the 
Stationery, Mint, Military and Marino Departments. Those depart- 
mants as a rule maintained large stocks. The articles they required 
were generally of descriptions that could readily be obtained from 
manufacturers and the annual demand was fairly steady. 

The case, however, was very different with the reports leceived 
from the Public Works Department (which included railways). 
Here again there were comparatively few complaints in respect 
of cases (a),. (4), (c), and ( e ), and they did not consider them 
more numerous than might have been expected. In case ( d j, 
however, there had been many ea=es of delay of which a few 
typical ones, not previously reported, were enumerated. They 
assured the Secretary of State that there was a unanimous 
concensus of opinion among all the officers of this important 
department that very groat delays took place in the supply of 
stores required by them and that the consequent inconveniences and 
extra expense 6tood in urgent need of remedy. 

They considered that th : s time reckoned from date of receipt 
of an indent in England to that of the receipt of stores in India 
might he reduced in the ease of urgent indents from *‘ over three 
mouths ” to “ two months ” and for ordinary indents from “ ten 
months ” to “ three to four months ”, and that if a longer time was 
still necessary for the supply of ordinary stores it would be for local 
Governments to exercise more fully the powers they possessed for 
authoiising tho local purchase of stores. They considered that 
the limit of powers of officers of the Public Woiks Department 
(excepting managers of state railways) to purchase English stores 
locally (ciz., Rs. 50) was far too low and they were considering 
the advisability of revision. 

The rule, based on paragraph 5 of Lord Crops’ Financial 
Despatch No. 4G of 28th February 1889, which in its present 
form absolutely prohibited the purchase of English stores by means 
of orders given to agents or firms in India, vequiied revision and 
they considered that when exceptional cases of emergency arose, they 
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should have power to sanction such purchases without reference to 
the Secretary of State. They proposed to revise Appendix 
30 of Volume II, Public Works Department code (rules for pur- 
chase of stores) in the sense of the above remarks. 

31. The Secretary of State in Despatch No. 3 P. W. 
(Stores), of 39th May 1803, observed with satisfaction that after 
prolonged and exhaustive enquir}’ the Government of India had 
no seiious complaint against the Store Depart ment except in respeot 
of delay in supply of stores to the Public Works Department. 

With regard to the proposal made by the Government of 
India that purchases made from stock would greatly expedite de- 
livery lie stated that he was advised that stocks held for export were 
often of inferior quality to the goods shipped by the Store Depart- 
ment. 

He enclosed a note by the Director General of Stores on the 
subject of inspection from which it could be seen that in many 
cases inspection was already extremely limited. In spite, however, 
of everything being done to expedite supply, manufacturing delays 
would still occur which could not be prevented by any foresight, 
and he pressed the importance of issuing such orders to indenting 
officers as would ensure ample time being allowed for the piovision 
of stores wherever practicable. In conclusion he approved of the 
proposal to extend, within reasonable limits, the power of all officers 
of the Public Works Department to purchase English stores local- 
ly and thus diminish the number of indents now sent home for 
supplies of small value. He was not, however, prepared to sanction 
any relaxation of the rule that prohibited the purchase of stores by 
means of orders given to agents or firms in India who had to send 
them to England for execution. 

Ftthllc Works 32. The Government of India then issued Public Works De- 
Department partment Standing Order No. 85, dated 12th July 1904, (Public 
Order No. 85 ^ r ° r ^' s Department Code, Volume II, 6th edition) laying do-.vn the 
-of 1904. ’ following rules for the supply of stores for the public service : — 

Paragraph 1 . — All .articles which are not manufactured in 
India must he obtained by indent on the Store Department of the 
India Office except \ 

(а) When for any special reason it may be more economi- 
• cal to purchase them in India. 

(б) When serious inconvenienoe to the Public Service would 
he caused by waiting to obtain them from England. 

(c) When the articles are perishable. 

(d) Explosives which should always be purchased locally. 

(e) Such other classes of articles as may be specially exempt- 

ed by the Government of India from time to time. 

Corrugated iron should always be obtained through the India 
Office. 

Paragraph 2 . — Purchases of the following articles are abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

(*} Articles of foreign manufacture, which are. not already 
in India at the time of order, from local agents or 
firms in India. 

(n) Articles from Europe, or America except through the 
agency of the India Office. 

Paragraph 3. — Laid down the financial limits within which 
officers of the buildings and roads, irrigation - and railway branches 
of the Public Works Department might purchase articles of 
foreign mnnufaetme when the conditions in paragraph 1 had been 
fulfilled. 

Paragraph 4 . — Laid down that the reasons for purchase under 
the exceptions laid down in paragraph 1 must be placed on record. 

Paragraph 5 . — Stated “ It is to he distinctly understood that 
the powers of local purchase of European stores detailed in the 
above rules are nut to be exercised unless the occasion necessitates 
, a departure from the usual method of obtaining them through the 
’ India Office, the advantages of which cannot be too strongly insisted 
on t ie. — 

(i) Lower price for equal quality. 

- (ii) The certainty of obtaining the quality desired. 
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In all cases, tbeiefcie, requirements should be foreseen and 
indents sent forward in ample time for the articles to bo obtained 
from England whenever practicable. 1 '’ 

Paragraph 6. — All articles required for the public service 
which are manufactured in India from materials produced in the 
country may be purchased locally. 

Paragraph 7. — Articles manufactured in India from imported 
materials may be purchased in the local market subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions : — 

(а) That the articles shall not have been imported into India 

in a finnh°d oi partly finished state. 

(б) Th.it the piiee is not in excess of that at whioh similar 

articles of equal quality can be obtained by indent on 
the Secretary of State, the cost of carriage to site 
being taken into account in each case. 

(e) That in case of articles which do not require special tests 
the purchases shall only be made from bona fide 
manufacturing firms as may be approved by superin- 
tending engineers. 

(if) That important iron and steel work shall only be 
✓ obtained from firms approved by the local Government 

and entered in schedule B., as corrected from time to 
time by the Government of India and shall be subject 
to specifications la'd down by the Government of India 
and required, if necessary, to pa=s the tests prescribed 
.in Schedule C. 

Rules 6 and 7 are permissive not mandatory in form. 

33. The preference to be given to Indian industries was more 
clearly expiesscd in the Regulation) for the Army, Army Regula- 
tions, India, Volume V, paragraph 014 (1901) states : — 

“ No indent on the Secretary of State should be submitted 
without previous inquiry whether the articles included in the indent 
can be obtained of local manufacture. If goods of local manufacture 
are obtainable they should be preferred to imported articles pro- 
vided they are practically as good in quality and provided also they 
are not appreciably dearer.” 

This rule appears in Army Regulations, Iudia, Volume III, 
paragraph 13 : — 

No nrticle shall be imported if it can be obtained of local 
manufacture practically as good in quality and not appreciably 
dearer ”, All scores of European and American manufacture must 
ordinarily be bought by, and can 'only be imported through, the 
India Store Department. They can, however, be bought locally 
by the competent financial authority : 

(a) when serious inconvenience would arise from awaiting 

• their arrival from England, 

(b) when it is moro economical to do so, 

(c) when the store 0 aie perishable. 

In 1905 anothei paragraph, 13-A., was added to theso rules 
to conform to Public Works Department Standing Order No. 85 
of 1904, which in effect applied to all articles manufactured from 
imported materials the special restrictions which were originally 
intended to apply ta iron and steel manufactures only. Paragraph 
13-A. reads as follows : — 

“ Articles-«manufactured from imported materials may be pur- 
chased locally provided that : — 

(a) they have not been imported in a finished or semi-finished 

state, 

(b) their pi ice does not exceed that at which similar articles 

of equal quality can be obtained by indent on the 
Secretary of State, the cost of carriage to site being 
taken into account in each case, 

(e) they must bo obtained from approved bona itde manufac- 
turing firms, ' 
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- (d) important iron aud steel work shall only be obtained 
from" firms approved by the Government of India 

34. Such were the rules in force when a memorial was pre- 
sented to the Government of India by the Engineering and Iron 
Trades Association on the 12th April 1905 in which it was 
pointed out that the policy of the Government of India 
with regard to the local purchase nf stores in dieted great hard- 
ship on Indian manufacturing and importing engineering firms. 

The Association pointed out that these firms had, in past 
years, maintained large and representative stocks of tools and 
stores primarily with a view of meeting their individual require- 
ments as general contractors and manufacturers of larger material 
but also to enable them to execute orders for similar material 
from the Public Works Department and other branches of the 
public service. The committee of the Association pointed out 
that fully representative stocks of this class were costly to in lin- 
tain, that the policy of abandonment of purchase in the local 
markets was inevitably resulting in the depletion of useful stocks 
and they claimed that by removing as far as possible the existing 
regulations against the local purchase of imported stores Gov- 
ernment, while assisting firms to maintain stocks on a commen- 
surate scale, would attain proportionate benefit not only in times 
of extromity but also from the expansion of established and 
development of other industries. 

35. In oonsequence of this memorial the Government of 
India appointed a committee (known as the Stares Committee) 
in Resolution No. 1243-1252 (Commerce and Industry) of 19th 
February 1L0G. This Committee were instructed to enquiie, among 
other things, into the working of the stores rules tho method of 
comparison of prices as between locally manufactured and foreign 
articles and the quality of imported articles purohaseablc in India. 

3G. The Committee submitted their report in July 190G and 
recommonded the following rules for the supply of articles for the 
publio service: — 

Rule I . — All articles produced in the country in the form of 
raw material or manufactured in India from materials produced in 
the country should, by preference, bo purchased locally provided 
that the quality is sufficiently good for the purpose and price reason- 
able. 

Rule II . — Unless similar articles can be obtained from the 
India Office, Store Department, at a price less than that of the 
article procurable in India, all articles manufactured in India from 
imported materials should, by preference, be purchased in the 
country subject to the following conditions: — 

(0) that the articles shall not have been imported into 
India in a finished or practically finished state, 

(b) that articles which need to be tested shall pass the 

prescribed tests for such articles, 

(c) that in the case of articles which need not be tested the 

quality in respect of finish shall be sufficiently good 
for the purpose for which they are intended but in 
other respects practically equal to that of similar 
articles imported through the India Office, 

(f?) that important inn and steel work shall only be ob- 
tained from firms approved by Local Government as 
entered in a schedule corrected from tijpno to time by 
the Government of India and shall be subject to 
current specifications prescribed by the Government of 
India for such work. 

In cases whore the selection of the source of supply was depen- 
dent on comparative prices the following procedure- was to bo 
adopted in making tire comparison : — 

(1) where articles arc of a recognised standard type simul- 

taneous tenders are to be invited in England aud India, 
the English tender to include insurance and freight. 
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[iij where such a course is not practicable, reference should 
be made to Homo prices, freight and insurance charges 
ns shewn in the rate lists, 

(**'. where information is not available from rate lists, pur- 
chase in India is to be subject to the condition that 
the price is reasonable, 

(«') the following charges are to be included in order to 
arrive at the maiket value at an Indian port of the 
article imported from England : — 

(«) Landing, wharfage, and poit charges as shewn in 
the rate, lists, 

• (6) Customs duty as shewn in the tariff as applicable to 

the article in question, calculated on its cost pins 
freignt, insurance and the incidental charges in 
(a). 

(e) India Oflioe, Store Department, establishment charges 
at 2 per cent on f o. 4. cost plus freight, 

(v) in cases (t) and H*' 1 ") cost of carriage to site from port 
or place of manufacture as the case maybe shall be 
taken into account, 

‘ (ft) in all cases ndvant.gcs of promptitude of supply must 

betaken into consideration as a factor affecting prices. 

Thde III . — Subject to exceptirn in rules 4 and 5, all artioles 
not manufactured in Irdia should be obtained by indent on the 
Store Department of the India Office. 

( a ) When necessity for provision can he readily foreseen. 

(4) When for any special leason purchase in India is con- 
sidered inadvisable. 

Buie IF . — All articles not manufactured in India should bo 
purohased locally ; 

(a) When such purchase can be proved to be more econo- 
mical. 

(4) When serious inconvenience to the public service would 
be caused by delay in supply from home and prompt 
delivery in India can be obtained. 

(c) When necessity for supply cannot readily be' foreseen 

„ and they can be obtained more promptly in India, 
quality and price must, however, be taken into consider- 
ation. 

Buie F . — The following articles whether manufactured or pro- 
duced in India or not, should always be purohased in India pro- 
vided that the required quality can be obtained : 

(u) those of a perishable nature, 

(4) explosives, 

(c) such other classes of articles the purchase of which in 
India may be authoiised by Government of India 
from time to time. 

In regard to powers of purchase the Committee proposed that 
officers might purchase articles manufactured in India referred to 
in i ules 1 and 2 and articles irrespective of sources of origin refer- 
red to in lule 5 up to the ordinary 'limits to which they were 
empowered to enter into conti acts. Special limits were, however, 
suggested fn- all except local Governments and Director of Rail-" 
way Construction (who were to have full powers) for purchases 
made under rule 4 and all officers were to plaoe on record their 
reasons for purchases irade under rule 4 for transactions exceeding 
Rs. 50. It was also to be understood that every effort was to be 
made to anticipate requirements so that indents might be sent for- 
ward in ample time for the articles to bo obtained from England 
when suoh a course was practicable. 

2 z 
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37. In their Despatch (No. 33 of 16th May 1907} forward- 
ing the report of. the Committee to the Secretary of State the 
Government of India stated that they considered the rules in 
force to bo defective in that they only permitted certain stores to 
he bought in India under certain conditions and that no satisfactory 
system was in force to enable their officers to determine whether 
those conditions had been fulfilled. 


The Government of India agreed generally with^ the Recom- 
mendations of the Committee and were prepared to give their full 
support to the draft rules formulated by them, hut considered that 
the rules should include provision for the purchase of locally made 
articles irrespective of price, in cases of emergency. In the 
matter of comparison of prices however tlm Government of India 
did not agree with the Committee in their proposal to call for 
simultaneous tenders in India and England in the ia-e of standardis- 
ed articles. 

They endorsed tho Committee's oiiticisms of the existing rules, 
which were stated to be inadequate and to have faildll in giving 
any indication of the policy of the Government of India, which had 
met with th 9 invariable support of the successive Secretaries of 
State, in favour of the purchase of articles of indigenous origin and 
local manufacture ; they noted that the existing rnleR were permis- 
sive only <n this point. Executive oflicers must depend almost 
entirely on tho precise instructions issued for their practical guid- 
ance and that it was no part of their del 3 ' t.-i go beyond these 
instructions to ascertain from other sources the exact intentions 
of Government and they considered that the dm ft rnles framed 
by tho Committee would remove these defects. The mandatory 
form in which the first two rules had been cast and the preference 
therein given to articles of a non-Indian origin would afford to 
executive officers an unmistakable indication of the whiles of 
Government to encourage the purchase of local products and 
manufactures. 


The Committee had found a difficulty in interpreting the 
terms “ partly finished ” and “ bnnn fide manufacturing, firm ” 
which appeared in conditions ( 3 ) and (c) of rule 7 of Public Works 
Department Standing Order No. 85 of 1904-. The Government of 
India agreed with the Committee that in certain classes of manu- 
factures the placing together of component parts obtained in a 
finished state from other sources constituted a clearly defined indus- 
try, and that the Indian manufacturer had every right to be placed 
in this respect on precisely the same footing ns the English 
manufacturer. They considered that a clearer indication in this 
matter would he secured by the substitution as proposed in the. 
Committee's draft rule 2 (a) of the words “ practically finished” 
for the then present wording “ partly finished ” and that a satis- 
factory safeguard against imperilling local manufactures in a finish- 
ed state would be provided by the proposed establishment of an 
efficient inspecting staff. 

The Government ofludia, however, considered that the recom- 
mendations made by the Committee in respect, of supply of locally 
made articles were defective in two respeots. 

In tho first place the Committee had omitted to make provi- 
sion for the purchase of locally made articles irrespective of price 
iu cases of emergency. While considering this omission to be a 
matter of no groat importance, the Government of India considered 
that this provision should bo included in the draft rules seeing that 
a similar relaxation was already in xorco in respect of imported 
articles. 

Tho second defect noticed by the Government of India, on 
which they laid more stress, was that tho draft rules contained no 
means of ensuring that articles procurable in India of Indian 
manufacture were not included in indents on the Secretary of 
State. The Government of India were of the opinion that special 
steps .were necessary to render control in (his respect more effec- 
tive, and they deoided that indenting officers should be required to 
explain in their indents the necessity for including in the demand 
any article which was available of Indian manufacture anil they 
intended to subject indents, after despatch, to a scrutiny in the sec- 
retariat similar to that exercised in accordance with the wishes of the 
Secretary of State in respect of local purchase of imported stores. 
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As regards comparison of prices the Government of India 
agreed that an addition on account of customs duty should be 
made to the price of English stoies aud that a complete case hacl 
been made out by the Committee for the inclns’on of a percentage 
to represent the establishment charges of the Store Deputment 
of the India OtHce. The latter Was a special agency constitu'ed 
for the particular purp >se of placing with English manufacturers 
the orders of the Government of India. It had no counterpart in 
India and they agreed with Ihe Committee in rejecting the 
argument that its e-'st was balanced by the cost of local purchase 
in India. 

They also agreed with the Committee in their suggestion for 
amplifies ilion of .rate, lists so as to include incidental charges 
(freight, landing charges c'c.,) ; but were unable to support the 
alternative method of simultaneous tenders; as they considered that, 
the Committee had underestimated the inherent difficulties and 
they observed that a similar proposal had been negatived by Lord 
George Hamilton’s despatch No. 11 Financial Stores, of 3rd 
September 1S§6. 

They, thereto! e, proposed that the same method of companion 
should be adopted in the ease of standardised articles as had been 
recommended by the Committee tor other articles ; they abo 
agreed with the Committee that promptitude of delivery was a 
factor affecting prices and that executive officers should he instruct- 
ed to take this point into consideration in comparing the advant- 
ages efferod by Indian aod English sources of supply. 

■ As regards the supply of articles not manufactured in India 
the investigation of the Committee satisfied the Government of 
India that a case had been made out, on the ground of economical 
and expeditious execution of work, for a modification of the 
system which had in principle remained unaltered since its intro- 
duction in 1880. They could not avoid the conclusion at which 
the Committee had nirived that, the advantage of economy, 
whether actual or final so often claimed for the present procedure 
could not in point rf fact be held to be indubitably proved while 
the evidence recorded, including as it did the opinion of indepen- 
dent bodies such as port, trusts and municipalities, pointed to the 
general conclusion that articles of good qutlify could be secure! i:i 
the Indian market. 

The Committee recommended that, imported articles should be 
locally purchased where economy would result and the Government 
ot India agiced that this change was fully justified notwithstand- 
ing that the orders conveyed m Sccretaty of State's Despatches or 
26th July 1882 and 2Sth FeLruary 188!/ did not apparently con- 
template tlir li cal purchase of English stores on the ground of 
economy alone. 

The Committee also recommended that contracts for the 
entire construction of large buildings and other works including the 
supply of materials of European manufacture should be entered 
into with firms of recognised standing. The Government of India 
laid great stress on this recommendation, a similar proposal having 
been placed before the Secretary of State in their Despatch 
No. 14-P. AY., of 20lh May 1004. Mr. Brodrick wa« unable fo_ 
give his assent for reasons stated in his Despatch No. 0-P. W.~ 
(Stores) of 30lh September 1004, and the Government of India 
considetcd the proposal to be one of such importance that they 
desired to submit it once more for the favourable consideration of 
the Secretary of State. 

The Committee also recommended the es'ahlishment of a 
special staff for the inspection of articles supplied in India. A 
similar proposal had been made by the Government of India in 
their Despatch No 338 o! loth October 1896; objections were, 
however, raised by Sir A. Handel, and the Assistant to the Director 
General of Stores on the score that- the appointment of such officers 
would show that Government had adopted a policy of | reference 
aud secondly that in the exercise of their powers such officers would 
not -bo subject to adequate supervision and control. The Com- 
mittee considered these objections as untenable, a finding in which 
the Government of India concurred. 
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- To sum up the Government of India asked the Seoretnry of 
State’s sanction to the: — 

'(1) introduction of the rules and procedure formulated by 
the Committee subject to = — 

(a) omission of simultaneous tenders in the case of stand- 
ardised articles, 

(5) inclusion of a rale to permit of purchase of , locally 
manufactured article? in cases of urgency .without 
reference to price ; 

(2) that in cases of -execution of important construction 

works by firms of approved standing the supply of 
English stores required might he included in the 
contracts ; 

(3) to the establishment of an inspecting staff to test and 

pass supplies purchased in India. 

38. Mr. Morloy in his Despatch No.21-Finanoial (Stores), of 
18th October 1907, gave no decision on the proposals of the'Govern- 
ment of India, but forwarded for their consideration reports by 
the Director General of Stores and the Consulting Engineer to the 
India Office, which he commended to the most careful consideration 
of the Government of India in view of great weight which he 
attached to the opinions expressed. 

The memorandu n by the Director General of Stores was a 
running' commentary on the paragraphs of the Committee’s report 
and was largely concerned with matters of detail. 

The Consulting Engineer, Sir Alexander Rondo!, howerer, 
correctly appreciated that the result of changes in the rules would 
result in transfer of purchases from England to India. He pointed 
out that in his experience this would result in payment of enhanced 
prices, that a considerable period would l>e occupied in educating 
superior Indian officials in purchase, and in eliminating corruption 
from among the subordinates. IJo agreed, however, that whatever 
system was .adopted there would always he defects in detail since 
detail was more or less at the mercy of the personal element, and 
that it was quite impossible to balnnoc ono circumstance against 
another with any hope of arriving at a satisfactory result. 

39, The Government of India in reply in their Despatch No. 35, 
of 2Gt’n March 1903, observed that unlike the Consulting Engineer 
who had confined himself to questions of principle arising Trom the 
Committee’s report, the Director General of Stores lmd entored into 
» elose examination of the arguments and fuels set forth; 
they did not propose to follow Mr. Grant Burls in his detailed 
critioism of the Committee’s report nor to discuss specifically the 
points of secondary importance referred to in his note. 

In the matter of bona fide manufacturers they dissociated them- 
selves from Mr. Grant Burls’ acceptance of the remarks of the 
Board of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway referred 
to in paragraph 30 of the report, “ that they did not consider the 
local letting of contracts involving the mere putting together of 
material obtained in i arts from Europe as falling within ‘encour- 
agement of local enterprise ’ and that, until India, was oapable of 
manufacturing the necessary material in the country, the Board 
were not prepared to encourage local purohases of steel railway 
waggons or other railway specialities.” The Government of India 
in particular took exception of these remarks as a “ full and fair 
interpretation ’ of the existing regulations. 

They staled that they had consistently maintained the 
attitude described in paragraph 1 > (b) of Lord Lansdowno’s 
Despatch No. G5 of 11th March 1889: In disoussing the 
meaning to be attached, to the expression “finished or partly 
finished state” they had reiterated in paragraph 13 of their Des- 
patch No. 33 of 16th May 1907, the views of Lord Lansdowne’s 
Government, and they' accepted the definition given by the Stores 
Committee that “in certain clashes c£ manufacture the plaoiug 
together of component, parts obtained in a finished state from other 
sources constitutes a clearly defined industry.” They maintained 
that it was clear that tho attitude of the Board of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway on this subject in no way repre- 
sented their yiews and that in particular tbeir attitude in respect 
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-of nou-rneouragcmeut of local purchase of steel railway requisites 
was in direct opposition both to the rules and practice of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

They observed that Mr. Grant Burls’ note and Sir A. Rondel’s 
memorandum included numerous allusions to the •' protective ” 
character of the Committee’s resolutions. The Government of India 
considered, however, that in respect of the purchase of ai tides of 
local manufacture the position was quite dear and was in no way 
affected by the questions of policy referred to. 

The Government of India could not take into account the 
probable effect on English manufactures of any action on their part 
which might tend to develop local industrial efforts. They had 
repeatedly pledged themselves to encourage the purchase of the 
products of local industries and to foster local enterprise and their 
pledges had been endorsed by successive Seeretaiies of State. What- 
ever other objections might be taken to the Committee’s report, 
their recommendations were not open to objection merely on the 
ground that they would have the effoetof facilitating, at the expense 
of imported stores, the purchase by government departments of 
stores of Indian manufacture. 

40. Lord Morley’s decision was conveyed in Despatch Financial 
(Sfores) No. 21 of 13th November 1908. He agreed with the 
Government of India that the existing rules might with advantage 
be modified so as to give greater encouragement to the purchase in 
India of articles either produced or manufactured there, but 
decided that the draft rules required modification in some-respeotfl. 

Rule 8, Clause (c). — The tendency of this rule as drafted 
appeared to encourage the purchase in India of inferior articles at a 
price not less than the 'English price; modification was necessary 
‘to make it clear that the intention was to encourage the purchase 
of such artioles in 'India only in cases nhere no disadvantage to the 
State was involved. 

Rule 3 required that two per cent on account of establishment 
charges of India Office, Store Department, should he added to the 
cost of imported articles when comparing the price of such articles 
put chased in India. If this were done it would be correct to add 
to the cost of articles purchased in I ndia the cost of Government 
testing and inspection. It might be presumed that the two per- 
centages would be approximately equal and that the best and 
simplest course appeared to be to omit both. 

Rules 4 and 5 . — The two rules were not quite consistent with 
each other. It appeared to the Secretary of State that they seemed 
to give excessive encouragement to the purchase in India of inferior, 
or more costly, imported articles on the gronnds of difficulties, real 
or alleged, in the way of foreseeing their necessity ; he considered 
that the rules contained in Standing Order No. 85, Appendix 30, 
Public Woiks Department Code 1904, were satisfactory, subject 
only to an addition for the purpose of authorising the purchase in 
India of articles of small value. 

In view of the difficulty attending eompaiison of price and 
quality, the Secretary of State decided that lists of purchases in 
India not included in the rate lists should he sent to him every 
financial year in order that he might have an opportunity of notic- 
ing any eases in which excessive prices had been paid. The Govern- 
ment of India were directed to make it clear when promulgating 
the new rules that they were adopted as experimental only, and 
would be revised if they resulted in deterioration of quality, or an 
increase of cost of stores supplied to Government. 

Sanction was also given, subject to certain conditions, of the 
supply of stores required for construction by Indian firms of approv- 
ed standing in the case of important construction works let out on 
contract. 

41. After a further Despatch by -the Government of India 
{No. 101, of 24th December 1908) in respect of certain doubts 
regarding money limits, Lord Morley forwarded a revised draft 
with his despatch No. 2 Einanoial (Stores), of 5th February 1909. 
which was promulgated by the Government of India, Department 
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of Commerce and Industry, Resolution 4941-4988-102 of 14th July 
1909. In this Resolution the Goven ment of India reviewed the 
situation leading to the appointment of the Committee and gave a 
short resume of their recommendations and the orders -'of the 
Secretary of State. 

The Resolution stated that “ The Governor-General in Council 
is now pleased to direct that the rules appended to this resolution 
shall be observed in supersession of all existing orders regarding 
the purchase of stores required for the use of government depart- 
ments. He desires to impress on all, concerned that the policy of . 
Government is to encourage the purchase of articles locally mnnu- - 
faotured or produced, and the first two of. the rules now drawn up 
accordingly prescribe that preference shall he given to such articles 
when the quality is satisfactory and the price not unfavourable/' 

Substantial modifications were introduced in the rules appli- 
cable to the local purchase of European ate res. Under rule 3 (a) 
officers were permitted to purchase, without restriction, English 
stores of small value which were in India at the time of the order 
within the money limits prescribed in rule 13 while under rule 5 
purchases might similarly be made not only in cases ofdclny, but 
oho jyho.ro economy could he effected by the greater promptitude 
afforded by purchase in India. 

The following is a summary of. the rules of 1909 : — 

Buie 1 . — Articles produced in India in the form of raw 
material or manufactured in India froir/materials produced in India 
should, by preference, be purchased locally, provided the quality k 
sufficiently good and the price not unfavourable. 

Buie 2 . — Artioles manufactured in India from imported 
materials should, by preference, be purchased in India subject to the 
following conditions : — 

(n) That a substantial part of the process of manufacture 

" has been performed in India. 

(5) That the price is as low as that at which articles of 
similar quality can be Obtained through the India 
Office. 

(e) That the materials are subject to such inspection and 
test as may be prescribed by the Government of 
India. 

Buie 3 . — Articles not manufactured in India should be 
obtained from India Office Store Department except: 

(«) When articles are in India at time of order and cost 
does not exceed the limits in rule 18. 

(h) In case of important works let out on contract, articles 
required for the construction may bo supplied by 
the contracting firm subject to tbo conditions. 

(0 that the firm, is approved , by the Government of 
India and included in a list of firms so approved. 

(t'i) that the materials are subject to current specifications, 
tests prescribed by Government 0 f India. 

Buie 4 .—- Gives a list of certain particular articles which may 
be purchased in India, whether manufactured 0 r produced there or 
not. 

~ Prescribed that in cases where serious inconvenience 

to the Public Seryice would be caused by .waiting to obtain articles 
rom England, or where owing to promptifcudo of supply economy 
can be. effected by purchase, in India of articles which, under 
roregoing rules, should be obtained through the India Office, the 
purchase may be made in India subject to the money limits 
prescribed m rule 13, but that in cases of purchases of over Rs. 50 
m value the reasons must be placed on record. 

Ririe 6.— States that, nothing iu these rules shall be deemed 
to prohibit purchase of European stores by one .department or 
railway from another. 

Buie 7 .— States that all articles which under the foregoing 
rules are not to be bought m India should be obtained on indent 
on the Store Department ei the India OBc e except articles wired 
the Secretary of State may have specially authorised the Govern- 
ment of India or its offioers to purchase direct outside India: a list . 
ot such articles is given. 
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'Ride 8 . — Requires that, every effort should be made to foresee 
requirements so that there may be ample time to obtain them by 
indent on the India Office, 

Rule 9. — Gives the time required from the transmission of 
an indent’upon tho Seoretary of State to the receipt of the stores. 

Rule -10 . — Prescribes the following method of comparing 
prices in cases whore the source of suppl}' is contingent on price, 
the procedure is as follows : — 

(t) Reference should be made to Home prices shewn in the 
rate lists; freight is- to ho added at latest rates plus' 
insurance and freight brokerage. 

(it) In eases of important contracts prices luling in the 
English market are to be obtained by telegram from 
the Director General of Stores. 

(u'i) Where necessary information is not available from rate 
lists, purchase in India is subject to the condition 
that the price is not unfavourable. 

(tv) Following charges are to be included to arrive at market 
value, at an Indian" Port, of an article imported from 
England. 

(a) Landing, wharfage and port oharges as shewn in 

rate lists. 

( b ) Customs duty as per tariff calculated on cost plus 

additional charges mentioned in the earlier part of 
this rule. 

Rule 11 . — Lays down that any articles purchased in India 
tfhioh should bo tested are liable to specifications approved by the 
Secretary of State in Council and shall be required to pass the testB 
prescribed. 

Rule 12 . — Lays down that important iron and steel work 
purchased in India sbaU'only be obtained from firms approved by * 
. local governments and entered into a schedule corrected from time 
to time by the Government of India — a list of approved firms (27 
in the whole of India and Burma) is given. 

Rule 13 . — Prescribes the financial limits on the powers of 
officers to make purchases in India. 

In the ease of purchases under rules 1, 2 and 4 an officer’s 
powers of purchase extend to the limits to which he is empowered 
to enter into contracts. 

t * 

In the case of purchases under Rules 8 (a) and 6 (i.e., artioles 
not made in India) the powers of purchase are very carefully re- 
stricted. (The highest powers are those accorded to local govern- 
ments and officei s exercising those powers; these powers are for 
any one article, or any number of similar articles purchased at one 
time, Rs. 8,000 in case" of purchases made under Rule 8 (a) and full 
powers under rule 5, 

47. .In Despatch No. 3-Financial (Stores), of 29th March 
1912, the Secretary of State sanctioned the addition of interest 
charges to the cost of English stores for the purpose of comparing 
prices and a slight increase in the insurance rate. He was, 
however, unable to.agree, to the proposals submitted by the Gov- 
ernment of- India in Department of Commerce and Industry letter 
No. 47 of 21st September 1911, viz., that the limit of Rs. 50 
should ho abolished in rule 5, or that the rule should be altered so 
as not to require the purchasing officer to. record the reasons for 
purchase except .when the limits applicable to purchases under 
rule 8 («r) were exceeded. 

The Secretary of State considered it desirable to maintain 
a strict control over the special kind of purchase with 
which rule 5 dealt, but with a view to relieving officers of tho 
necessity for recording very small purchases he substituted a limit 
of Rs. 760 for the existing limit of Rs. 50. He also introduced a 
further alteration for the purpose of making it quite clear that 
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purohases under rule 5 were allowed only when, the article* were 
in India at the time of purchase. He thought it desirable to take 
this opportunity of emphasising the distinction between the scope 
of rules 3 and 6, respectively. 

The object of rule 3 (a) was not to sanction local purchase of 4 
imported stores irrespective of price and quality merely because 
.they hap! ened tote in India at the time. The intention was 
that due regard should ordinarily be paid to the price and quality 
of similar stores obtained tin: vnglv the India Office. 

The intentii n of rule 5, on the other hand, was that in cir- 
cumstances of urgency, or where economy would result from 
immediate pin chase, imported stores already in India might bo 
purchased, if neces=ary, at higbei prices than those paid by the India 
Office oi when the quality, though adequate for the purpose, was 
inferior to that which would have been supplied through the India 
Office. 

Buie 3 (a) was therefore amended by him and revised rules 
were enclosed which were to supersede those sent with Lord 
Merley’s Despatch No. 2-Financial (Stares), dated 5th February 
1909. 'the rules were accordingly issued under Government of 
India Kesoiution, No. 6847 — 6897-83, Department of Commeice 
and IndnStrj, dated 12tli September 1912. 

Subsequently, in response to a request from the Government 
of India, the Sccretaiy of State in Desputch No. 1-Financial 
(Stores), of 25th April 1913, sanctioned a proposal to modify rule 
4 (/), so jis to include among the list of articles which might he 
purchased in India electrical power and lighting plants of not more 
than 25 kilowatt capacity’, even though they involved the pmvision 
of generators and cables for distribution ; the rules at present in 
foice were issued by the Government of India under Resolution No. 
5829 — 5S76-11, Department of Commerce and Industry, dated 
24th July 1913. 

comparison 43. Since the Stores Rules of 1913, though subject to tempo- 
of l tow, ral T modifications due to the war, arc still in force it will be 
proposals » convenient to contrast them with the proposals submitted to the 
made by Gov- Secretary of State in 1907. 

eminent. j n p], e first place, the words of the preamble “ with a view to 

giving full effect to the policy of the Government of India with 
regard to the encouragement of local industries the following rules 
are to he observed ” were omitted. Executive officers were thus 
deprived of this ever present reminder of the intentions of 
Government. 

Secondly^ in respect of articles produced in India of raw mate- 
rial or manufactured in India from materials produced in the 
country the words “ not unfavourable ” were substituted for “ rea- 
sonable.” 

Thirdly, in respect of articles not manufactured in Indis, the 
Secretary of State prescribed that articles so puichased mUBt 
always be in Iudin at the time of the older ; no such recommend- 
ation was, however, made by the Government of India, who had in 
view ( a ) economy (4) saving of time (c) convenience of the public 
service. 

Fourthly, in comparison of prices the proposal that two percent, 
on account of establishment charges for the India Store Depart 
xnent should be added to English prices was negatived by the 
Secretary of State, and th.e recommendation, that in all cases the 
advantage or promptitude of supply must be taken into consider- 
ation, as a factor affecting prices, was not embodied in the rules. 

Fifthly, the rule that in cases of emergency articles of Indian 
origin, or manufacture, should, be purchased irrespective of piice was 
omitted by the Secretary of State. 

Sixthly, the Government of India reoommended that articles 
not manufactured in India should, subject to the exceptions in 
rules 5 and 7, be obtained from the India Office 

(a) when necessity could be readily foreseen , 

(4) when for any special reason the purchase in India was 
not e msidered advisable. 

As amended by the Secretary of State) articles not manufae- 
turned in India should be obtained by indent on the Store Depart- 
ment of the India Office except when the article is in India at 
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the time of purchase, and ti e cost of supply docs not- exceed 
Us. 3,000, unless the urgency clause eau be invoked Moreover the 
Secretary of Stato required that such stores should normally he 
obtained through the India Office and consistent failure to do so 
vrould incur a threat of reduction of powers of amotion. 

4*. In despatch No. 50, of 28th Augu't 1918, the Government 
of India asked the Secretary of Stato whether the existing icstrio- 
t ions on the purchase in India of-imported stores might not be 
■waived so far as to allow the purchase of such stores through 
branches established in Inlia of English firms recognised by 
the Director General of Stores as competent manufacturing firms. 
They were confident that if purchases through branch firms in 
India were peimitted, the measure would fully justify itself uot, 
merely in the greater expedition with which stores of great quality 
-would be made available to local officers, but also in the certainty 
that expert a-sislance would be at once available should repairs or 
the prompt supply of sparepaits be necessary. 

Their proposals were based to a large extent on certain re- 
commendations of the Stores Committee of 190G, modified' in the 
light of subsequent experience. They were aware that these pro- 
posals had been examined and rejected by the Secretary of State, 
but they ventured to state their proposals again in view of sub- 
sequent developments in India and the constant pressure to which 
they were subjected by commercial circles. The general grounds on 
which the recommendations were made were given in the Committee's 
report and the proposal had received the support of Lord Min to ’s 
Government in their Despatch No. 83 of 1907 ; on tlii« piir.t, how- 
ever, they were over-ruled in Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 21- 
Financial (Stores), dated .13th November 1908, for the reason that 
the proposal seemed " to give excessisve encouragement to the 
purchase in India of inferior or more costly imported articles on 
the ground of difficulties, real, or alleged, in the way of foreseeing 
their necessity - 

This was the decision they ventured to ask Lord Crewe to 
teconsidor. They believed that sufficient emphasis bad not been ® 
laid on the condition to which the Committee lmd referred in their 
report, that such purchases should be permitted, not ftom agents 
or middlemen, but only from Indian branches of the best English 
firms. This was a condition of primary importance and one on 
which they desired to lay considerable stiess ; it whs obvious that 
all possible steps should be taken to discourage the purchase of 
imported store 2 , the price of which included middlemen’s profit. 

The first and most important objections raised by Lord 
Morley were those based on economy. The Government of India, 
however, contended that firms maintaining branches in India would 
not have to enhance their prices, that tho increased profits from 
additional orders would go Far towards maintaining the branch, and 
that it was a well known axiom that manufacturing firms were 
oontent to incur losses on branches which were expected in the 
long run to bring in considerable increase of clientele. That sub- 
sequent expei i'-nce had confirmed the truth of the assertion made 
in 1907 that local authorities, such as port trusts, who were not 
subject in the ordinary course to the stores rules effected consider- 
able purchases of plant and machinery through Indian branches 
of English firms at prices which compared favourably with those 
at wdiich similar articles w'ere available to Government under the 
existing system. 

The introduction of the system of rate lists indicated in 
Secretary of State’s DespatohNo. 1 Financial, dated 12th February 
1912, would furnish indenting officers with full and up-to-date 
inlormation of the prices at which their requirements could be met 
by tlie Director General of Stores, and enable them to cheek prices 
and protect themselves against attempts to quote high prices. More- 
over they proposed that purchases were only to be effected from 
Indian Branches in cases whereafter comparison the Indian price 
was equal to. or less than, the price at which tfao article could be 
delivered in Tndia by the Director General 'of Stores. They did 
not propose to give local officers complete discretion in the selec- 
tion of branch firms ; they proposed that tenders for plant and 
machinery should only be invited from the Indian branches of 
firms with which the Director General of Stores had himself had 
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dealings' and which he oeifcific.l from experience to be cable ct 
turning out satisfactory materials. 

'they wf re convinced that the system they now recommended 
would result in greater expediti n in the supply of Government 
Stores. The "'existing system had worked well within 
the limitations to which it was subject, and though, they were 
convinced that the Director General had reduced to a minimum 
the delays " ‘deb must necessarily occur, at the same time it was 
er ident that delays did occur. In addition -to arguments based on 
efficiency, economy and expedition they desired to point out that 
although the existing system nent a certain way towards encourag- 
ing the purchase of irdigem-us manufactures, it did not tend 
Uw.irds the establishment in this country of reliable firms whose 
manufactures would be generally satisfactory. 

In conclu-ion they submilted for the Secretary of State’s ap- 
proval the following draft rule 3 c) . 

11 Plant and machinery may be purchased from branches estab- 
li-hed in Indi* • f manufacturing firms of repute which are borne 
on the list of ' he Stores Department of the India Office subject to 
the following conditions : — 

h) that the br .nch firm maintains a staff of expert mechanics, 
capable of erecting and maintaining the plant and 
machinery required ; is approved by the Government 
if India ; and is included in the list of firms so 
approved. 

(ii) that th* actu.l price of the goods (exclusive of any ex- 
penditure representing cost of ercetiui by the firm) is 
as low as that at which articles of the same make can 
bo obtained through the India Oflic-. 

(jiV) that Iho rost of the supply does not exceed the limits 
prescribed in it tile 13 for purchases made under 
Hide 5. 

Proposals® 45. Lord Crewe replied in Despatch No. 3 Financial (Stoies), 
accepted in f loth April 1914, that this pi oposal had bopn discussed by' Mr, 

principle. now Sir Lionel) A br.i I arns. Assistant Under Secretary of State 
i or India, at Delhi in January with representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India and that (lie opinions arrived at were set out in a 
memorandum bv Sir Lionel Abrahams which he enclosed. lie 
stated that lie accepted generally the suggestions contained in ’ the 
memorandum and requested the Government of India to submit for 
his a; proval detailed pioposals in accordance therewith. 

The opinion of those present at the meeting and the sugges- 
tions arrived at woie as ft Hows: — 

The ordinary pract ice by which stores not manufactured in 
India are bo ight through tho Stores Department of the India 
Office is sound as providing, by means of competition, the best safe- 
guard against excessive price, and by means of inspection, during 
manufacture when necessary, the best safeguard against unsatis- 
factory quality. There are, however,, eomc eases among those that 
would be covered by the proposed additional tule in which it would 
be advantageous I o depart from this practice. Such cases arise under 
the following conditions : — 

7) When p'ant or machinery is required of- standard pattern 
manufactured by firms recognised as satisfactory by 
the Store Department of the India Office. 

{ii) When it is advantageous to the Department or officer 
concerned to have the call of the services of respon- 
sible representatives of the manufacturing firm for 
assistance, inputting together or rejaus. 

{Hi) When the value of the plant or machinery is so small 
that it would be extravagant to bring out representa- 
tives fiom the place of manufacture, and 

!i'p) When, as explained below, the purpose for which the 
plant or machinery is to be used is such that inspec- 
tion during manufacture can hi; dispensed with 
without risk of serious advantage. 
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In order to make provision for such faces it was desirable that 
the Government o£ India should draw up for the approval or the 
Seciotury of State a list, of (he specified articles which might, 
subject to a money limit, dp bought irom Indian branches of manu- 
facturing firms established outside India and approved by the 
Store Depailment of the India Office. All articles, the failure of 
which might lead to loss of life were to be omitted. All articles, 
where lisk of failure might lead to serious interruption of important 
Public Services wen- similarly to be excluded. The money limit 
for any one order was to be 11s. 15,000 to Es. 20,000 until experi- 
ence of the working of the proposed new rule showed if could be 
raised. 

46, The Government of India submitted with Despatch No. 6 
of 27th Aptil 1917, a draft rule for the approval of the Seeietary 
of State which in their opinion would give full effec' to the condi- 
tions embodied in the memorandum of Sir Lionel Abrahams. They 
found, however, that it was not possible to exclude m their entifetv 
articles manufactured in India. As manufacture in India of most 
of the articles was a contingency that might aiise at any time it. 
was undesirable in their opinion to have to amend the list from 
time to time and they thought it preferable chat the possibility of 
simultaneous manufacture should be admitted at the outset. The 
diaft rule was as follows ! — 

Plant and machinery of the descriptions specified in Appendix 
C and component parts for repairs and renewals of such plant and 
machinery may he purchased from branches established in India 
and appioved by the Government of India of manufacturing firms 
borne on (he list of the Stoto Department of thu India Office, A 
list ok approved branch firms is given in Appendix D. This rule is 
subject to the following conditions; — 

(i) That the plant and machinery are of standard pattern 
- as ordinarily manufactured by the above firms. 

(it) That the branch firm entertains a staff of expert mechanics 
capable, when so required, of erecting and repaiting 
plant and machinery which it supplies. 

tj'i) That the actual price of the article (exclusive of any 
expenditure representing cost of election by the firm) 
is as low as that at which articles of the srme make 
can be obtained thiough the India Office. 

(At; That the cost of supply under any one order nr detailed 
estimate in respect of any one type of standard plant 
or machinery does not exceed 11s. 20,0.)0. 

( v ) That the purchase of plant aud machinery which by its 
failure might lead to loss of life or serious interrup- 
tion of an important public service is prohibited. 

47. Mr. Montagu in reply, Despatch Stores No. 5 of 20th 
September 1918, pointed out that the effect of the sanc- 
tion asked for would enable the Government of India to 
obtain, through a limited number of manufacturers, the bulk of 
their requirements in engineering plant and machinery amounting 
to about half a million sterling in value per annum subject to the 
limitations in the draft rule. He had submitted, the proposals to 
the criticism of the officers of the Storo Department and of his 
Consulting Engineers and it would be seen from a perusal of the 
summary of their reports which he enclosed that they were un- 
animous in considering that the proposed change in the method of 
ordering plant and machinery was open to very serious objec- 
tion. 

The chief points in the report by the Director General of Stores ' 
-were : — 

(a) That the proposal would, unless adopted to a very 
limited degree and with suitable precautions, inevitably 
lead to a great waste of money. 

(S) That the suggestions made in Sir Lionel Abrahams 
memorandum were submitted to the Government of 
India in the hope that the scheme evolved would be sev 
limited in scope as to render objections unimportant. 
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(a) That appendix C comprised practically all conceivable- 
engineering supplies. 

(d) That, appendix D contained the names of 27'firms only,- 
someof whom had no branches but only agents in 
India and others were mere factors and not actual 
manufacturers of (he articles concerned. Moreover for - 
important supplies such as cranes, engines, lathes, 
sluice "ates, etc., hardly any of the best maters were- 
ineluded. 

The Consulting Engineers’ remarks were: — 

(a) That the list of firms was inadequate since many of the 

firms were not makers of the articles which it was pro- 
posed to obtain from them. 

( b) Condition 2 did not seem to be of great importance as • 
tbe technical staff of a railway at any rate should be 
just as capable of erecting plant and machinery as the - 
mechanics of a branch firm. 

(c) Under the proposed system there could be none but the - 

most perfunctory inspection of tbs articles supplied. 
In boilers, for example, the only inspection which could j 
he made after arrival in India would bean entirely/ 
superficial one. 

(,!) On the whole they did not consider that the proposals - 
in their present form at any rate would be workable. - 
or advisable. 

The Secretary of State could not see his way to disregard - 
entirely the conclusions at which these officers had arrived 
though he realised that many of their objections were those 
which had influenced his predecessors in the past but to 
which the Government of India had consistently taken objection. 
He was anxious to approve of (lie proposed rule to tbe 
utmost degree consistent with the public interest. 

Departmental criticism shewed that the list of approved firms 
was necessarily very limited and that their were many aiticles of 
plant and machinery shewn in appendix C which they did not 
manufacture. lie would, therefore, lay down as a condition t> be 
embodied in tbe rule that only such articles as were actually 
manufactured by tbe home firms through whose Indian branches 
they were ordered should be covered by the proposed rule. Tbe 
second limitation on the proposals which ( ccurred to him as -very 
necessary for reasons given in the departmental criticism, was that 
no article should be ordered from branch firms in India which 
required test, during manufacture. These criricisms seemed to him 
to be weighty and Ire was not disposed to disregard them ; but it . 
would always be open to the Government of India to mate further 
suggestions on this point and in this connection he would suggest 
for consideration the practicability of such tests being conducted 
by officers of the Store Department. 

The queslion of the price of tbo article ordered was of the 
utmost importance and he would emphasize the necessity of' 
exercising the greatest care to see that the plant and machinery 
covered by these proposals were only ordered by officers who were 
both familiar with machinery and capable of comparing loeri with 
home prices. He considered the limit of Rs 20,00u for single 
orders was high. 

Subject to the above remarks he was disposed to approve the 
proposals, but, as owing te war conditions it was unlikely that 
there would be much scope for the operation of the new rule for 
some years, he would ask the Government of India to give fui-ther 
consideration to the matter and submit a further rule embodying 
the conditions he had ventured to suggest as desirable. In conclu- 
sion the Secretary of State considered thattlie Government of India- 
would doubtl. ss not lose sight of the fact that tbe .proposal to 
order from Indian branches of British manufactuiers stores to be 
made in England and sent out to India would, if adopted to any 
considerable extent, in bis cpiniou, have tbe effect of deterring British. - 
firms from setting up manufacturing branctes in India, as it 
seemed more than probable that if, and so long as, British firms 
could obtain orders through their branches in India and make the 
articles in this country they would agree that they would gain, 
nothing by setting up manufacture in India. 
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APPENDIX C. 

IlULES FOTl IHE SUPPLY OP ARTICLES FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE (1913). 

s Subjeet to the provisions of the General Rules specified below, and to any instructions 
regarding specific articles which have been, or may he, issued by the Government of India 
from time to time (Ay., those relating to the supply of stationery), the following are the rules 
relating to the supply of aiticles required for the public seivice. These rules supersede all 
previous orders which are not explicitly continued. 

Rulh 1 . — Articles manufactured in India from Indian materials. 

All articles which are produced in India in the form of raw' material, or are manufactured 
in India from materials produced in India, should, by preference, he puiobased locally, provided 
that the quality is sufficiently good for the purpose, and the price not unfavourable. 

Rule 2 .—Articles manufactured in India from imported materials. 

All articles manufactured in India from imported materials should, by preference, be 
purchased in India subject, however, to the following conditions : — 

{a} That a substantial part of the proocss of manufacture of the articles purchased has 
been performed in India, 

(d) That the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality can he obtained 
through the India Office. 

(c) That the materials employed are Bnbjeoted to such inspection and tests as may be 
prescribed by the Government of India. 

Note. — Tho term “a substantial part of the procoss of manufacture ” in clanre (a) means that a substantial 
part of tho preparation of the finished article must bo performed in Indin, whetlici fiom raw nntcri als or from 
component pasts obtainod in a finished state frbm other sources. 


* Rule 3. — Articles which are not manufactured in India. 

Articles which are not manufactured in India should be obtained by indent upon the 
Store Department of the India Office, except in the following c.'jses : — 

(n) When tho articles are alvcady in India, at the timo of order, and their price and 
quality aifc not unfavourable as compared with those at which similar ai tides 
could be obtained through the India Office, and the cost of the supply does not 
exceed the limits prescribed at the end of Rule 13. 

(J) In the case of important construction works lot out on contract, articles not manu- 
factured in India required for tho construction of puch works may bo supplied 
by the contracting firm subject to the following conditions : — 

(») That the firm is approved by the Government of India and is included in the list 
of firms so approved— i ide Schedule B, Appendix 30, P. IT. D. Code, Volume 
III. 

(it) That the materials are subject to the current specifications and tests prescribed 
by tbc Government of India. 

Kate. — Article* (f clothing and equipment of European manufacture required for tho Burma Polico 
Department may be procured for the present vrithont the intervention of the India Office. 

Rule 4. — Articles which should be purchased tn India. 

The following articles, whether manufactured or produced in India or not, should be 
purchased in India, provided that they comply wilt, the current specifications, are of the 
requisite quality, and can be obtained at a not unfavourable price. 

(a) Those of a perishable nature. 

(b) Explosives, , 

(e) Block tin. * 

(d) Wines and spirits and English bottled beer for the use of Government hospitals in 

India. 

(e) Kerosino oil. / 

(/) Plant and materials for electric installations intended to take current from existing 
centres ; and small electrical power and lighting plants of not more thou 25 
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kilowatt capacity, which involve the provision of generators and cables for 
distribution, provided they comply with the current specifications and tests 
prescribed by the Store Department of the India Office. 

(g) Australian timber. 

(//) Australian copper. 

(i) Italian marble. 

(/) British Columbian timber. 

m plant and materials for small gas installations the cost of winch does not exoeed 
•Rs. 15,000. 

(;) Cheap articles of common use required in small quantities only. 

(m) Such other classes of articles as may] from time to * time be prescribed by the 
Government of India. All such cases .should he reported to the Secretary of 
State for his information. 

T 

Rule 5. — Special purchases in India. 

When serious inconvenience to the public service would be caused by waiting to obtain 
an article from England through the Director-General of. Stores or when, owing to the greater 
promptitude of supply, an economy can be effected by purchasing in India articles which, 
under the foregoing mles, should be obtained through the Store Department, the purchase 
may be made in India, subject to Rule 13, provided that the articles aro already in India at 
the time of order; but in such cases, if the value of the artioles exceeds Rs. 750, the sanction- 
ing officer should place on recotd the reasons which make the local purchase desirable. This 
record shall be available for the inspection of , the Examiner of Accounts or the Supervising 
Officer when required. 

Rule 6, — Inter-departmental purchases. 

Nothing in the rules is to be deemed to prohibit the purchase of stores of European 
manufacture by one department or railway from another. 

Rule 7. — Method of obtaining stores not purchased in India. 


All articles which, under the foregoing rules are not to be bought in India, should be 
obtained by indent on the Store Department of the India Ofiice, except any which the Secre- 
tary of State may have specially authorised the Government of India or its officers topurohase 
direct outside India. Such purchase is at present - permissible in the case of the following 
articles : — 


(i) Seeds. 

(it) Cinchona bark. 

, {Hi) Articles for experimental or research .purposes .required by officers approved by 
the Government of India from time to time. A list of the otfiesrs thus approved 
is given in Appendix A. 

( ,v ) Excise instruments and apparatus required by Provincial Excise Departments for 
experimental or research purposes. . 

(v) China, glass, cutlery, plate, crookery, and perishable fabrics, including linen for 

residences which are furnished by Government, 

(vi) Australian timber. . ; 

(rii) British Columbian timber. 


(mu) Australian lead. 


(»*) Such articles as Superintendents of Vaccine Depots may require for the prepara- 
tion of vaccine lymph (e.g., lanoline and glycerine). 1 

(*) Chemicals and scientific instruments which do not require - careful inspection and 
testing or which are of standard description usually quoted by well-known firms 
provided that the articles cannot be procured from the Medical Store Depots. ’ 

(a:i/ Articles required for Viceregal residences in special and urgent, cases 11 
chatin^offi~c^ mentS ^ El ° rC ‘ S Tmr '* !lSoa UEdei ' thia ™ le should be made direct to th* „„.s 
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General Rules. 

Rule 8 ."-Forecast of requirements which should under the rules be complied with by indent on 

the India Office. 

\ 

All requirements should be fulfilled locally in accordance with the provisions of tho 
Resolution No. 4941 — 49SS-102, dated the 14th July 1909, provided that quality and price 
are not unfavourable and provided that such puichase does not violate any oi the instructions 
contained in these rules. In cases, however, in which stores have to he obtained through the 
India Office, every effort should be made to foresee requirements so that the indents may be 
despatched in ample time. Persistent failure of any officer to make such efforts should bo 
brought to notice by the Local Government or other authority which may, at its discretion, 
cancel or reduce the power cf sanction entrusted to the officer at fault. 

Rule 9. — Time leguired to obtain stores fiom England. 

It may be assumed that the time required from the transmiasion'of an indent upon tho 
Secretary of State to the receipt of the stores is : — 

Urgent telegraphic indents, not less than three months. 

Ordinary indents, six to ten months, according to tho articles demanded. 

For *peeial stores, e.g., large girders, lolling stock, eio., up to one year in ordinary times. 

JS'ote . — When ordinaty stock articles conforming to well-recognised standards are tequited within a shortor 
period than tlnee months, and the purchase has, under the rules, to be made through the India Office, the 
indenting office! shall, if lie desiies that the pioceduie indicated m the Resolution in the Deprrtment of Com- 
merce and Industry bfo. G8I2-0S09-37, dated the 13th September 1911, be adopted, Btato tho fact clearly in 
his telegraphic indent. 

Rule 10. — Method of comparing prices. 

In all cases in which tho selection of source of supply depends uponjeoraparison of prices,, 
the procedure to be adopted for such a comparison is as follows : — 

ft) A reference should be made to Home prices as shown in the rate lists, and freight 
should be added at the lowest lates pa : d by the India Office together with 13s. 
id. per 100/. for interest, 2s. Id. per 100/. for insuranoe, and 3 d. per ton for 
freight brokerage. 

(it) In cates of important contracts, the prices ruling in the English market should be 

„ • ascertained by telegraphic refeicnce to the Director-General of Stores, 

(tit) In cases where the necessary information as to Home pi ices is not available from, 
the rate lists, tho purchase in India shall be subject to the condition that the 
price is not unfavourable, 

(<t>) In order to arrive at the maiket .value at an Indian port of the article imported, 
from England the following charges shall be included 

(a) Landing, whaifage, and port charges as shown in the rate lists, 

'(b) Customs duty, as shown in the tariff to be applicable to the article in question, to 
her calculated on its cost plus the additional obarges mentioned in the earlier 
part of this rule. 

(v) The cost of carriage to site from port or place of manufacture, as the ease may he, 
shall be taken into account. 

Rule 11 . — Tests. 

Any articles purchased in India which should be tested are liable to the specifications laid 
down from time to time by competent authority, with tho approval of the Secretary of State 
in Council, and should he required to pass the tests prescribed for such articles. 

Rule 12.— Firms from which iron and steel mag be bought in India. 

Import'iut iron and steel work, if purchased in India, should only be obtained from firms 
approved by the Local Government or Administration and entered iu a Schedule as corrected 
from time to time by tho Government of India. A list of approved firms is given in Appendix 
B. . 

Notf — By “ important iron or steel woih ” me meant aitieles of iron or steel, which form important 
components of the project inband, e.£\,bii Igo girders mid loof tiusses, built np in the firm’s workshops nnd 
supplied, ready for erection , in such sections as may he convenient, and lolled steel beams, rails or other 
sections cut to length 6i otlieiwise prepared at tho firm’s workshops to suit tho indenting officer’s tequiroment'. 
Obeintontion ofthe ruleis to ensnie that part, the accurate prepaintion of which is essential "to tho security 
of a prrject, 'hall bo obtrined onl\ from films which posses woiksliops and appliances capable of turning out 
work of the desired standard. The raw mntenals used may ho jither imported or of Indian manufacture, sub- 
ject to the usual specifications. 
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•This rule is in abeyance for the period of the i ear. 


Rule 13 .* — Financial limits on powers of 
officers to make purchases in 'India. 


In the case o£ purchases made under Rules 1, 2 and 4, an officer’s .powers of purohase 
extend to the ordinary limits to which he-is empowered to enter into contraots but in the case 
o£ purchases made in India under Rules 3 (</) and 5, the limits £or expenditure on any one 
article on any number o£ similar articles purchased at one time are as follows : — 


(a) Civil Departments. 


Rs. 


(t) Heads of Departments, Commissioners of Divisions, other officers of 250- 
or above the rank of Collector whom the Local Government may 
select, and Prinoipals-o£ Colleges and Inspectors oE Schools in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

(tVj Other officers authorised to incur expenditure. ... ... ' 50 

{Hi) Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps. .:. ... . 1,000 

(tV) Local Government or Administration : — 

1. In case of purchases made under Rule 3 (o). ... ... 3,0U0 


2. In case of purchases made under Rule 5. ... .1. Pull powers. 

The powers of a Local Government are also exercised by the following officers: — 
Surveyor-General of India. 


Agiicultural Adviser to the Government of India and Direotor of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa. 


Direotor- General of Observatories. 


Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 
Political Resident, Persian Gulf. 
Superintendent of Pert Blair. 


(A) Public ll'vrks Department, 



- 

For purchases For purchases 
-made under tnado under 
Buie 3 (a). Kule 5. 



R 

R 

(0 

Exeoutive or Assistant Engineer holding charge of a Division 

200 

500 

<*0 

Superintending Engineer or Superintendent of Works ... 

1,000 

2,500 


(tit) Local Government or Administration ... ... ■ 3,000 Pull powers. 

(c) Hallway Department. 

(i) Executive or Assistant Engineer holding charge of a Division 


on a line under construction or survey ... - ... 

200 

500 

(it) Engineer-in-Cliic£ holding charge of a line under construction 
or survey 

1,000 

2,500 

(iii) Agent of an open line ... ... . 

•. * 

1,000 

2,500 

(iv) Railway Board 

3,000 Full 

powers 

Noirs.- Agents ot open linos may delegate to their Engineers-in-Chlef, Executive 
Engineets, or Assistant Engineers bolding charge of a Division, snch power of purchase 
ns they deetn fit op to the limits specified for lines under constmction, and to their 
Chief Storekeepers up to the limits specified for Executive Engineers. 

- 




1 
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(ft) Army Department. 


r 


For purchases For p archive* 
xande under made under 
Buie 3 (a). Rule 

. 


a r 

(») Director-General of Military WorbsiTT 

* • * » 

... 5,000 Full powers, 

(it) Divisional Commander ... ... 

• •4 

... 3,000 6,000 


(tit) Officer Commanding an independent brigade; Director-Gene- 
ral o£ Ordnance* ; Director, Royal I ndian Marine ; 

- Director-General, Indian Medical Service (for medical 
store depots) ; Director, Army Clothing; and Director- 
General, Army Remount Department ... ... 2,500 2,500 

* (ir) Officer Commanding a brigade other than those included in 
(tit) ; Director of Ordnance Factories ; Director of 
Ordnance Inspection and Director of Ordnance Stores 1,000 1,000 

(r) Superintendent, Army Clothing Factory ; Supply and Trans- 
port Officer on special duty in Kashmir ; and Deputy 

Director, Royal Indian Marine ... ... 500 500 

(r*) Chief of the General Staff ; General Officer Commanding, 

Northern and Southern Armies ; Adjutant-General in 
India ; Quartermaster-General in India ; Director, 

Medical Services, Army Headquartcis, India; Military 
Secretary to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 

Military Accountant-General ; Controllers of Military 
Acoounts;- and Controller of Military Supply Ac- 
counts ... ... ... ... 250 250 

(rii) Officer Commanding a station ; Superintendent. Army Remount 
Department ; Superintendent Ordnance Factory ; 

Government Inspector of Aimy Boots Factory, 

• Cawnpore ; Assistant Directors of Ordnance Stores; 

Inspectors (Ordnance Department), the Assistant In- 
spector in charge of General Stores and the Proof and 
Experimental Officer, Balasore ; Medical Stoi e-keeper ; 

Commandant, Indian Staff College ; Assistant Director 
of Supplies ; Assistant Director of Transport, and Assis- 
tant Director of Grass Farms ... ... 200 200 

(viii) Officer Commanding a unit (including a hospital) ; Senior 
Medical Officer, 'Indian Medical Servioe, of a Station ; 

Recruiting Officer for Gurkhas at Goialchpur ; Officers 
(Ordnance or Departmental) in charge of depots ; Assis- 
tant Inspectors (Ordnance Department) -with the excep- 
tion of the Assistant Inspector in charge of General 
Stores ; Officer-in-charge of Supply Reserve Depots ; 

Commissioned Officers Commanding Depot Transport 
Lines, Offioer in oharge of Supplies and Chief Chemical 

Examiner ... • ... ... ... 20 _ 2C 


* The Pirector-Gencral of Oidnance has fall powers of local purchase under Buie 5 
in cases where tlio purchases nro required to meet urgent field service requirements 
or to replace issue from mobilization reserves for the equipment of troops suddenly 
ordered on field service. 

(e) Indian Munitions Board, 

(il Metallurgical Inspector, Indian Munitions Board, Jamshed- 
pur ... ... ... ... 500 500 

Notb 1.— -The financial limits imposed undor this rule in respeot of purohases made under rules 3 (a) and 
C do not apply to the purchase of aiticles required tm mobilisation or duiin'g the continuance of military opera- 
tions. 

Note 2. — These powers ore subject to the rules of the budget system. No sanction may he, given which 
will involve expenditure from the budget grant of any future year. The powers extending to each sanction, 
whether against Army, Military Works, or Marino funds. . 

3 D 
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In the case o£ the Ordnance, Medical Store and Remount Departments, the Divisional . 
Brigades and Station Commanders are not competent financial authorities. 


Ruiif, 14 . — Tower to sanction departures from the rvles . 


The Government of India have power 

[ ] Suspended for tho period of the war. 

expenditure exceeds Rs. 10,000.] 


to sanction departures from tho , rules in cases in 
which snoh departure ia absolutely unavoidable, 
[subject to a report to tho Secretary o£ State i£ the 


LOCAL PURCHASE RULES. 


.. . Appendix- A. 

List of officers referred to in rulo 7 (t'tt'J, who arc authorised to obtain diroot from manu* 
facturers or dealers in England, America, Japan, or other foreign countries snoh articles as 
they may require for experitnculal or roscaroh purposes. 

Superintendent, X-ray Institute. 

Chemical Examiners. 

Superintendents of Ynceinc Depots. 

Principals of Medical Colleges. 

Superintendents of Medical Sohools. 

Directors of Bacteriological, Pathological or Research Laboratories, including officer* 
in chargo of Divisional and Brigade Laboratories. 

Principals of Arts Colleges. 

Principals of Technical and Industrial Institutes. 

Directors of Industries. 

Directors of Fisheries. 

Sanitary Commissioners. 

Director, Madras Cinchona Department. 

Principals of Training Colleges. 

Principals of Veterinary Collogcs. 

Officer-in-charge of the experimental Sowage Installation at Po6na. 

Survcyor-Gonenvl of India. 

Inspector-General of Forests. 

Director-General of Observatories. 

Director of Botanical Survey. 

Agricultural Adviser to the Government of Tndia and Director, Agricultural Research 
Institute, Pusa. 

Imperial Bacteriologist, Civil Veterinary Deportment. . 

Imperial Agricultural Chemist. 

Imperial Mycologist. 

Imperial Entomologist. 

Directors of Agriculture. 

President of the Imperial Forest Research Institute. 

Principal of the Imperial Forest College. 

Director, Geological Survey of India. 

Railway Board. 

Directors of Public Instruction. 

Chief Malaria Medical Officer, Punjab. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Burma. 

Director of the Zoological Survey of India. 

Inspector of Soionce and European Sohools, Central Provinoe 3 , 

Metallurgical Inspector, Indian Munitions Board. 

Appendix B. 

List of Firms referred to in Rule 12. (Not printed). 
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APPENDIX Q. 

.Figures itEiaTi.sr, to exi\ nditurl. 

]. Wc havo prepared the following tables to illustrate our 
report ; they shew the total expenditure on storey its incidence 
between Government of India, Local Governments, Ratlways, the 
distribution between India and England and the relative expendi- 
ture on certain selected commodities or groups of commodities. 
All figures relating to India represent average annual .expenditure 
in thousands of rupees for too periods — prewar — 1910-11 to 
1913-14 and war — 1914-15 to 191S-19. 

2. It mast be clearly understood that the data from which 
these tables have been compiled have been gathered from reports 
and returns published by various authorities and at different times. 
The underlying factors are not the same in all eases and to have 
insisted on absolute accuracy from such a multitude of officers 
would have involved an amount of labour incommensurate with the 
result. 

3. ‘The tables, therefore, must be considered as illustrative and 
relative rathor than as affording figures of absolnto expenditure; 
nevertheless they present a convenient view of the situation in 
respect of the purchase of stores in India, as between imported 
stores, and stores 2 >roduced ani manufactured in India, and also in 
England. 

4. The question of accuracy does not arise in respect of ex- 
penditure by the Store Department of the India Offioe sinoe 
the figures ha\e been taken from the Home Accounts of the 
Government of India, neither does it enter into the table of 
distribution between the Department, Consulting Engineers, eto., 
which has been taken from departmental records. Nor can wo 
question the accuracy of the table comparing total imports into 
India 'with imports on government account which have been taken 
from tr.e Statistical Abstract relating to British India and the 
Accounts of Sea-borne Tiade and Navigation. 

5. Tables-I and fl have been compiled £r6m a return specially 
prepared for the Committee under instructions from the Indian 
Munitions Board and we wish to record our appreciation of the 
work of the officers and staffs of the various government depart- 
ments and railway companies who have furnished us with such 
valuable information. 

The return is intended to show the entire purohase of each 
province/ railway and department for each year. It includes, 
therefore, as far as the information is available, those purchases 
excluded from the abstract return of the expenditure on stores 
purchased, in India submitted annually to the Secretary of State, 

l,t " ( 

(a) purchases under Rule 6 of the Rules for the supply of 
articles for the public service, i.e., purchases of stores 
of Emopean manufacture by one department or 
railway from another, 

(5) purchases iuvariably mado in India such as bricks, lime 
and mortar, Indian timber, etc., 

but purchases made by contractors for government works and pur- 
chases of food and fodder are excluded. 

The classification adopted follows that in the Catalogue of 
Indian Manafoctuies and in the Nomenclature and Classification of 
State Railway Stores. The information relating to stores obtained 
from government factories is exclusive, in each case, of fac- 
tories or workshops under control of the department to which the 
returns relate. 

The following classification is adopted : — 

A. Bridgework. 

I 

B. Engiucers Plant. 

C. Workshop Machinery and Heavy Tools. 

•D. Ballast and Permanent way. 
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f ( a ) Locomotives. 

E. Rolling Stook3 

(. (b) Coaching and Goods Stook. 

F. Rail ding, Station and Fenoing Materials. 

G. Tools and Stores. 

1. Hardware, Metals and Implements. 

2. Timber. 

8. Hides and Leather. 

4. Oils and Faints. 

5. Textiles. 

6. Chemicals 

7. Stationery. 

P. Coal. 

9. Cement. 

10. Miscellaneous. 

H. Electrical Plant and materials. 

6. The following short account of the tables will serve to 
explain their origin, and purpose and use : — 

Table I shows the expenditure under three main headings, (a) 
imported stores locally purchased; (b) produce of India, indigenous 
or manufactured ; (cl stores obtained through the India Office, or 
through the Home Boards of company-worked railways ; for (*) de- 
partments under the Government of India ; («) local Governments ; 
(Hi) railways, both State and company- worked; (it’) Army Depart- 
ment. > This table presents a comparative statement of the expendi- 
ture of the various branches of the Indian administration aud is pro- 
bably the most accurate statement of actual expenditure obtainable 
notwithstanding that records have in some cases been destroyed. 

Table II shows the same information cast in the form of per- ' 
cent ages for representative services or groups of services ; it shows 
at a glance the incidence of expenditure in England and in India. 

Table III shows the relative expenditure on selected commo- 
dities or gi oups of commodities by representative blanches of the 
administration; it has been compiled from the s.une source as 
Tables I and II. ~ 

Table IV shows the amount spent annually in India on 
seleoted imported stores. It has been abstracted from the reports 
sent each year by the Government of India to the Secretary of 
State. 

Table V shows similar information in respect of stores pro- 
duced in India and is from the same source. 

Table VI shows the yearly expenditure ou stores by the Store 
Department of the India Office for various branches of the Indian 
administration, together with the cost of freight. If has been 
oompiled from the Home Accounts of the Government of India. 

Table VII compares the total imports into India of selected 
commodities with the amounts imported on government account. 
It has been compiled partly from the Statistical Abstract Relating 
to British India and partly from the Accounts of Sea-borne Trade 
and Navigation of British India. 

Table VIII shows the distribution of work at the India Office - 
between that undertaken wholly in respect of both purchase and 
inspection by the staff of the India Store Department ; that 
purchased on the advice of, but inspected by, the Consulting 
Engineers and Naval Architect to the India Office ; and that 
supplied by the War Office and Admiralty. This information was 
specially compiled for us by the Director General of Stores at the 
India Office. 

Table IX shows the expenditure on account of salaries, wages, 
travelling expenses of the Store Department of the India Office as 
given in the Home Accounts of the Government of India, In 
order, however, to arrive at an idea of the tofhl annual cost, it is 
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necessary to add the following amounts a-* furnished hv tbc 
Director General of Stows: — 


£ 


Contingencies ... 


... 11,501 

Pensions 


... 8,500 

Consulting Engineers' eiper,«es and fees 

... 

.. 11,700 

Freight Commission 


... 4,500 

Stationery ... 


... 1,200 " 

Pent of India Store Depot ... 


... 0,000 

Pioporiionata rent ot Indio Office ... 

Total 

... 1,200 

... 47, COO 


Table X shows the cash expenditure incurred in India by the 
Indian Munitions Board. Although the figures include large 
expenditure on behalf of His Majesty's Government, it is of 
interest as showing the volume of work the new Indian Stores 
Department may be called upon to undertake in time of war. 

7. Although these tables do not in every case relate specifi- 
cally to the report, we‘ think they will form a useful reference for 
those readers who may wish to investigate the subject in detail. 

a & 
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TABLE I. 

Average annual value, in thousands of rupee, , of store* purchased by Government Departments 
and Railways during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14. 


Names. 


•Government of India — 

3. Mints «*• 

2. Printing, Stationery and Stamps ... 

3. Posts and Telegraphs ... 

4. Survey of India ... _ ... 

6. Secretariat Departments, including 

subordinate offices. 

Total 

Xocal Governments, and Admi- 
nistrations - 


1. Bombay 

2. Madras 

3. Bengal 

4 Bibar and Orissa 
£. Punjab 

6. United Provinces 

7. Barrra 

8. Assam 

9. Ccnt-nl Provinces 

10. Delhi 

11. Coorg 

12. Peshawar 
18. llaiputnna 
14. Baluchistan 


Imported 

stores 

purchased 

In 

India. 


Total 


State-Worked Railways— 

1. North Western ... 

2. Oudh and Bohilldun d 

3. Eastern Bengal 


Total 


Company- Worked Railways— 

1. East Indian ... 

■2. Bengal Nagpur 

3. Great Indian Peninsula 

4. Bombay, Barfldu end Central 
Inoia. 

5. Madras and Southern Mahratta ... 
ti. South Indian 

7. Assam Bengal ... 

8. Bengal and North-Western 

9. Rohillrund and Knrnaon 

10. Bnrma ... 


Total 


Army Department— 

1. Royal Indian Marine 

2. Ordnance Department, Factories . , 

3. Ordnance Department, Arsenals 

4. Indian Medical Service 

5. Military Works Sorvices 

6. Army Clothing Factories 


Total 

Gbamj Total 


Ri. 


26 

1,67 

2,76 

15 

3,31 


G.14 


6,63 

3,13 

4,72 

6,26 

4,lo 

4,81 

3,78 

2,77 

3,48 

8,29 

18 

2,87 

CO 

80 


60,05 


17,37- 

44 

1,87 


19,08 


20,89 


6,17 


35,06 


92 

46 

14 

10 

4,91 

3 


6,59 


1,17,52 


Psoddcv or India — 


From 
gorei ii- 
men t 
factories. 


Its. 


15 
3 

40 

1 

16 


79 

2,30 

45 

31 

71 

55 

68 

C2 

til 

25 

1 

34 

7 


7,70 


59 

13 


72 


•53,GG 


From 

private 

dealers. 


Rs. 


1,50 

89,72 

3,31 

62 

1,71 


37,86 


Stores 
obtained 
throuph 
Director 
Geueral 
of Stores 
or Home 
Board. 


9,?2 

10,1 s 
5,71 
3,00 
31,32 
6,64 
5,66 
2,03 
3,81 
2,53 
4 

1,11 

22 

10 


62,22 


1,43,28 

14,36 

4,19 


Its. 


1,22 

7,65 

18,98 

1,62 

28 


Store* 

purchased 

outside 

India. 


Ri. 


29,75 


5.20 
9,67 
2,16 

21 

4.21 

1.22 

3,30 

36 
86 

1,79 

45 

37 


29,83 


2,18,79 

49, 2L 
' £4,01 


1,61,83 3,52,01 


) 


60,77 


1,23,01 


17 


17 


70 

13 

11 

24 

79 

29 

1,70 

16 

15 


If 


4,46 


Information not available.' 


Information net available.. 


63,66 


26 

69,53 

2,01 
’ 20 
27 



9.t,7l 


7,39 

15.45 
14,87 

84 

3,54 

11.46 


53,55 


4,09,17 


1,78,11 


6,79 

32,93 

6,76 

14,55 

1.08 

10,07 


71,18 


6,60,89 


» Represents value of tsoies manufactured in Railway Workshops. 


4,63 


Rs. 


3,12 

40,07 

25,45 

2.40 

3.63 


74,67 


21,29 
25,36 
13,15 
9,02 
21, 1C 
13,53 , 
15,12 
6,91 
8,94 
13,06 
23 
4,77 
1,20 
46 


1,54,26 


3,80,03 

64,14 

90,07 


5,34,24 


| 32,91 j 55,11 | ... j 


2,66,33 


'94,22 


3,60,55 


14,30 

1,08,37 

£1,77 

17,50 

9,76 

21,83 


1,93,59 

13,j7,Sl 
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TABLE I — concld. 


Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of stores purchased Ip Government Departments 
and Bailway s during the period 1914-15 to 1918-19. 


6. Army Clothing Factories 
Total 
Gbaud Total 


52, 24 


4,32, EG 


Information not available. 

44,71 


1,28,59 


1,73,39 


11,17,59 


2,59,87 


7,07,89 


" N'ttncB. 

N 

Impo'tcd 

ctorcs 

purchased 

in 

India. 

PlODCCK C 

From 

gorerc- 

ment 

factories:. 

r Issxa.— ' 

From 

private 

dealers. 

Stores ob- 
tained 
through 
Director 
Gen r»l of 
Stores or 
Home 
B'.ard. 

Stores 

pnretmed 

ontaidc 

India. 

Tot a’. 

Government of India - 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R«. 

nr. 

1. Mints 

85 

19 

3,41 

2,77 

8- 


2. Printing, Stationery and Stamps ... 

' 3,1 G 

11 

61, 5G 

9,00 

4G 

<U RO 

3. Posts and Telegraphs ... 

7, GO 

7!) 

7,59 

24,53 


40 ni> 

4. Survey o£ India . 

3,91 

' 13 

82 

3 95 


fi R1 

5. Secretariat Departments, including 

3,91 

34 

3,31 

50 

7 o 

8,81 

r subordinate offices. 







Total 

17,49 

1,50 

60,89 

41,40 

2,06 

1,20,20 

Local Governments and Admi- 







nistrations— 







1. liombay ... 

17,93 


19,61 

6,59 

1,16 

4G,32 

2. Madras ... 

7,G7 

2,90 

17,08 

8,01 

22 

35,91 

3. Bengal 

11,41 

1,25 

13, CO 

1,24 

13 

27,03 

4. Bihar and Ori-sa 

5,72 

71 

9,30 

6G 

17 

16.5R 

5. Punjab ... 

7,74 

1,37 

11,88 

1,95 

12 

23,06 

8. United Provinces 

11,92 

1,39 

9,58 

3,55 

41 

24,85 

7. Burma ... ... 

16,12 

1,29 

16,53 

5,49 

2,22 

41.69 

8, Assam 

3,53 

GO 

3,02 

20 

G 

7,41 

9. Central Provinces 

3,82 

74 

8,37 

88 

10 

13,91 

30. Delhi 

10,93 

5 

13,09 


5 

£7,12 

11. Coorg 

33 

2 

1C 

■llfl 


51 

, 12. Pc-liawnr 

2,78 

37 

1,19 



4,33 

13. RajputanA 

1,23 

23 

57 


... 

3,14 

14. Baluchistan ... ... 

35 

... 

13 

■ 

... 

49 

Total 

1,01,51 

11,85 

1,24,16 

29,77 

4,G4 

2,71,93 t 

State-Worked Railways— 







1. North Vestcrn 

31,57 

53 

1,81,37 

87,67 


3,04.1G 

2. Oudh and Rohilkhaud 

If, 05 

10 

23,12 

11,53 

... 

50,40 

3. Eastern Bengal 

15,90 

1,13 

44,84 

38,93 

... 


Total 

02,92 

1,78 

2,32.33 

1,38,32 


4,55,35 

Company-Worked Railways— 







1. FaBt Indian 

37,00 


76,93 

1,00,01 


2,82,68 

2. Bengal Nagpur 

23/7 


41,18 

25, G3 

... 

95,28 

3. Great Indian Pcninmla 

48,01 


1,68,99 

35,47 


2,40,47 

4. Bombay, I’aroda nod Central India 

41,30 


81,39 

31,83 

... 

1,44,52 

5. Madras and Southern Mahratta .... 

18,25 


45, fiG 

19,25 


83,16 

6. South Indian ... 

8,11 


42,42 

28,40 

... 

78,93 

7. Assam Bengal ... 

8,34 


14, 8G , 

4,70 

1 

27,91 

8. Bengal and Noith- Western 

5,01 


14,18 

2,14 

... 

21,33 

9. Rohilkund and Kumaon 

2,03 


6,02 

77 

... 

9,42 

10. Burma 

3,88 


18,74 

13 


23,75 

Total 

1,98,40 

08,69 

5,01,02 

2,38,33 

1 

10,00,45 

Army Department- 







1. Royal Indian Marine 

23,81 

1,G3 

15,40 

68,71 

... 

l,0h95 

2. Ordnance Department, Factories ... 

- 2,65 

20,79 

1,18,93 

1,24,40 

... 

2,05,79 

3. „ „ , AreonalB ... 

28 


12,30 

21,50 


34.08 

4. Indian Medical Service 

97 

21,95 

9,30 


... 

77,34 

6. Military Werks Services 

24,55 

94 

17,38 

1,20 

1 

4t,0S 


8,72 


5,30,22 


23,93,15 


•Represents value of stores manofoctnred in Rail wav workshops. 





















































TABLE II. 

Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of stores purchased during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14 comparing expenditure in England and 

India. 
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Total as per T»bl« T ... 1,17,53 S'9 1,25,10 9-6 I 4,09,17 31T I 0.60,89 50 2 4,03 0-3 j ' 13,17,31 
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TABLE III. • 

Aic-agc annual value, in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased bp G overnmtni 
Departments and Railways during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14. 


Name?. 

Imported 

stores 

purchased 

in 

India. 

Produce of Irruu— 

Stores 
obtained 
through 
Director 
General 
ol Stores 
or Homo 
Board, 

Total. 

From 

govern* 

ment 

factories. 

From 

private 

dealers. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rt. 

fU'RL'C- URAL STEEL WORK. 






1. Minis 

... 

... 

... 

... ' 

... 

2. Printing, Stationery and Stamps ... 






3, Gfovrrnment of Bombay 

a 



‘ 1 

4 

4. „ „ Madras ... 

25 

O 


3 

30 

5. ., „ Bihar and Orissa 

95 

... 

2 — 

... 

97 

0 „ „ the Punjab ... 

3 


... 

... 

3 

7. >. ,, tbe Cnilcd Provinces 

2 


8 

... 

10 

8. „ Burma ... 

Si 


12 

2 

« 

9. Delhi Administration 

4 




4 

10. North Wf stern Railway 

7" 


8 

9,57 

9,72' 

11. Oudli and Rohilkband Railway ... 

... 

• •• 


*• . 

... 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway ... 

/ 

... 

1 

* 

1 



S, 




13. East Indian Railway M , 

- 





I t. Bengal Kngpur Railway 






30. Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

* 

Information not available. 


10. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway... 


- 




17. South Indian Kail^ay M( 

1 


... 

2,63 

2,64- 

18. Royal Indian Marine ... ... 




— 


19. Ordnance Department, Arsenals ... ... 

... 

2i* 


... 
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TABLE TXL—eontg. 


Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased by Government 
■ Departments and Maihvays dining the period 1914-15 to 1918-19. 


- 

Imported 

PsoDcda o» Ikpijl— 

Stores 

obtiloed 


Xames 

stores 

purchased 

in 

India, 

From 

govern- 

ment 

faetories. 

From 

private 

dealer*. 

through 
Director 
Geneml 
of Stores 
or Home 
Board. 

Total. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R«. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

1. Mints ... 

... 

... 

... 



2. Printing, Stationery and Stamps ... 






3. Government of Bombay 

22 

2 

59 


83 

4. i, >, Madras ... ' ... 

22 

... 


... 

32 

5. ,. Bihar and Orissa 

29 

... 

9 

• ■ . 

88 

C. „ „ the Punjab ... 

1 8 

2 

... 

27 

32 

7. ,< the United Provinces 

17 

6 

’ N 18 

9 

45 

S. „ „ Burma ... ... 

1,68 

Mt 

SS 

... 

1,9# 

9. Delhi Administration 

1 



... 

1 

10. North Western Railn ay • ... ... 

3 

... 

14 

1,09 

1,26 

11. Oadh and Rohilkhand Railway ... 

... 

... 

3 

1 

4 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway 



33 


33 

13. East Indian Railway ... 

6 


4 

11 

20 

14. Bengal Kagpnr Railway ... 

Ml 


G 

2 

8 

15. Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

3 


... 

57 

GO 

10) Bombay, Ba-oda and Central India Railway... 

G 


9 

14 

29 

17. South Indian Railway ... ... 

V. 

18. Royal Indian Marino ... ... 

1 

Inf error 

Ml 

tion not ova 

SO 

dablo. 

SI 

19. Ordnance Department, Ar&onsls ... 

Ml | 

. ! 

... , 

... j 

... 










TABLE III— conttl. 


Average annual valve , in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased by Government 
Departments and Railways during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14. 




PSODVCE or IXDIA~* | 

Stores 
fbtnlned 
through 
Director 
General of 
Stores or 
Home 
-Board. 


Natrcs. 

btorc’* 

purclia-cd 

in 

India. 

From 

govern- 

ment 

factories. 

Fnm 

nnrnte 

dealers. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

EKGINEE. S’ PLANT AND WORKSHOP 
MACHINERY. 






1. Mints .. _ ... 

... 

... 

... 

27 

27 

2. Printing, Stationery and Mamps 


2 


4 

6 

3, Go\ eminent of Bomb^ 

69 

1 

/ 

3 

1,27 

1,90 

i. „ i, Madras ... 

32 


12 

90 

1,81 

E. „ „ Bil.ar anl On«.a 

41 

... 

9 

1 

51 

C. „ „ the I’uninh ... 

32 

... 

1 

1.11 

1,74 

7. ,, , the United Pioviuces 

19 

1 

7 

21 

78 

8. , „ Bunns 

27 

... 

3 

2G 

56 

9. Delhi Administration 

cs 


1 

99 

],0S 

10. North Wibleru Kail way 

1,81 

3 

2=1 

6,67 

7,29 

11. Oudh and Rohilld and Railway ... 

I 

... 

4 

... 

5 

12. Eabfern Per gal 1’ai'nay 

41 


' 75 
l 

s # 

1,16 

18. East Indian RaiVny 

14. Bengal Nagpur Railway 

1 - 
1 


i 



15, Great Indian Penuurala Railway ,,, 

y 

I 

Information not available. 


16. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway ... 

i 

j 





17. South Indian li&ilnay ... 


»»» 


1,63 

1,64 

f 

18. Roya llndian Marine 

- 

- 


12 

42 

17. Otdnauce Department, Arsenals 

... 

... 

... 

3 

3 



1 
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TABLE III — contd. 

Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased' by Government 
'Departments and Railways during the period 1914-15 to 1918-19. 




Imported 

PRODUCE 01 IlfDlA— 

Stores 
obtained 
‘through 
Director 
General ot 
Stores or 
Home 
Board. 


Name*. 


stores 

purchased 

in 

India. 

From 

govern* 

ment 

factories. 

From 

private 

dealers;' 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Ri. 

Ra. 

ENGINEERS’ PLANT AND WORKSHOP 
MACHINERY. 


- 





3. Mint* ... . . 

»»# 

3 

i 

5 

19 

28 

2. Printing, Stationery and Stamps 



i 



1 

3. Gorcrnracnt of Bombay " ... 


1,00 

2 

34 

98 

2, SI 

4 . „ „ Madras’ 

... 

63 

2 

15 

44 

1,14 

*>. „ „ Bihar and Orissa 


2S 

... 

9 

10 

47 

t>. „ , the Punjab 


CC 

9 

14 

68 

1,57 

7- „ „ the United Province. ... 


1,81 

1 

9 

61 

2,42 

fl. „ ,i Burma ... 


Cl 

1 

17 

6 

84 

9. Delhi Administration ... .... 


59 


2 

1,29 

1,90 

10. North We«tern Railway 


80 

2 

10 

1,87 

2,Cb 

11. Ooflh Mid Rohillchand Railway 

... 


... 

3 

8 

18 

12. Kaitern Bengal Railway ... 


60 


11 

91 

1,63 

/ 

13. East Indian Railway ... 


1,30 


1 

1,40 

3,71 

14. Bengal Nagpur Railway 

... 

CO 

... 

1 

62 

1,03 

15. Great Indian Peninsula Rni'way 

...- 

1,10 

... 

20 

1,96 

3,3S 

1C. Bombay, Barodannd Central India Rniln ay 

.. 

64 


4 

21 

7 > 

17. Sontb Indian Rniln ay ... ... 


9 



£8 

37 

18. Royal Indian Marino ... ... 



Infori 

nation not ai 

railable. 


19. Ordnance Department, Atsenals 

- 

... 

... 

... 

8 
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TABLE III -contd. 


Average annual valve , in thousands of rupees, of commodities jiurohnsed ly Government 
Departments and Hallways during the period, 1910-11 to' 1910-14. 





Phoduce or Ihpia— 

Stores 

obtained 

1 

NftmCB. 

rs 


••tores 

purchased 

hi 

India 

From 

govern- 

mint 

fnefonrs. 

From 

private 

iJe'ihrs. 

through 
Director 
General of 
Stores or 
Home Hoard. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. ^ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

COACHING AND GOODS STOCK. 







I. Mints 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

2. Printi"K, Stationery and Stamps 





' 


8. Government of Bombay ... ... 


4 

... 

8 

- 

12 

4.’ „ ,i Madras ... ... 


a 

I - 

2 

... 

I 

5. „ i, Bihar and Orissa 

... 

31 


i 

... 

35 

6. „ „ the Punjab ...' 

• «» 

2G 


0 

13 

45 

7. „ „ the United Provinces ... 

• ** 

32 

... 

... 

... 

22 

8. „ „ Burma ... ... 

• •a 

..a 

... 

"3 

... 

3 

9. Delhi Administration ... ... 

* 

• *» 

39 


10 

no 

71 

10. North Western Railway ... 


20 


0.00 

71,31 

77, CO 

11. Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway .„ 

... 

... 

M. 

2 

• •• 

* 

12, Eastern Bengal Railway ... „. 




1,20 

# 

1,20 

13. East Indian Railway 

♦M 

1 





14. Bengal Nagpur Railway ... M 

15. Great Indian Peninsula Railway 


1 

>■ 

I 

Information not available. 


1G. Bombay, Baroda and Central Railway 

*** 

1 

J 





17. South Indian Railway ... ,,, 

• •• 




7,42 

/ 

7,42 

18. Royal Indian Marine ... 



“ 




19. Ordnance Department, Arsenals ... 

»» 

... 




M« 


• Information oot available 
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TABLE III —contd. 

-Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased Ig Government 
\ Departments and Railways during the period 1914-15 in 1918-19. 



1 

Imported 

PaoDtrcE or Itdiaw 

Stores 


Names, 

store** 

purchased 

in 

India. 

From 

fforem- 

ment 

factories. 

From 

private 

dealers. 

through 
Director 
General of 
Stores or 
Home noard 

Total . 

/ 

Rs. 

lta. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

COACHING AND GO IDS STOCK. 

1. Mint* ... . . 



- 

**# 


2. Printing, 'tationery and Stamp* . . 


1 

i 



3. Government of Bombay ... •*». 

13 

1 

7 

5 

26 

4. „ „ Madras .. ... 

19 

1 

3 1 

i 

24 

5. „ ft Bibar and Orissa ... 

i5 


6 

. 

El 

6. f t t > tbe Punjab ... 

9 

... 

5 

o 

II 

17 

i}. „ „ tlio United Proiinces 

27 

- 

1 

... 

28 

S »* ,) Burma ... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

1 

9. Dell)! Administration ... ft 

i 

26 

• 

1 

19 

46 

10. North Western Kailway ... 

8 

1 

10 

1 

1 

17,47 

25,93 

43,5S 

11* ,Oadb and Bohilkhand Kailway ... 

52 

~ 

18 

2,10 

3,20 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway ... ... ... 

X 


2,44 

9,30 

11,75 

13. East Indian Railway 

1 

4,70 * 



17,03 

21,73 

14. Bengal Nagpur Railway ... 

2,72 

... 

93 

8,12 

11,82 

15. Great Indian Peninsula Railway ... 

1,34 

... 

89 

9,08 

10,81 

16. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 

3,69 

... 

2,5G 

2,79 

9,03 

27.-South Indian Railway 

22 


... 

1,48 

3,70 

18. Royal Indian Marine ... ... 

10. Ordnance Department, Arsenals 


Inform! 

ition not ava 

liable. 

i 1 
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TABLE III -—contd. 


Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased hy Government 
Departments and Railways during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14. 


Name*. 

\ 

\ 

Imported 

stores 

purchased 

to 

India. 

Pboducb o* Ijtdu — 

Stores 

obtained 

Total. 

From 

govern- 

ment 

factories. 

From 

private 

acaters. 

Director 
General of 
Stores or 
Homo 
Board. 


Its. 

Be. 

Ra. 

- Ra.- 

Ra. 

HARDWARE, METALS AND IMPLEMENTS. 






1. Mints 







5 

... 

10 

41 

5G 

2. Printing’, Stationery and Sfampj 

i 



24 

L- 

25. 

3. Grnrernment of Bombay ... 

95 

2 

38 

07 

1,97- 

^ n „ Madras 







98 

13 

12 

2,01 

3,24 

» >, Bibar and Orissa 

78 

17 

11 

2 

1,08 

8* " tbo Punjab 

1,85 

12 

87 

1,18 

3,02. 

» u the United Province* ... 

1,10 

6 

45 

15 

1,76 

8. „ „ Burma ... 

71 

„ 7 

20 

19 

1,17 

9. Delhi Adininiatrfttion 









3 

24 

74 

10. North Weatorn Rail* nr ... 






. • • 

2,98 

21 

44 

17,00 

20.63 

11. Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 

18 

12 

28 


53 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway ... 

65 

... 

21 


8A. 







Id. East Indian Railway ... 4it 






14. Bengnl Nagpur Railway ... 

1 





15. Great Indian Peninsula Rnilu ay 

K 

| 

Information not available. 


16. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 

I 





1?. South Indian Knilvriy lf( 

40 


8 

3 

3,21 

18. Royal Indian Marine 



1 



19. Ordnanco Department, Arsenals 


•" - 

1 

| 

2,82 

2,31 

' 

6 


OD J 
\ 

CO 

1,21 

•‘Information not arnilable. 
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TABLE m— could. 

Average annual va'nc, in thousands 'of rupees, of commoditie purchased Ly Gox eminent 
Departments and fail wags daring the period 1914-15 to 1918-19. 


Name*, 

Imparted 

store* 

purchased 

in 

India 

PsonrcK 

From 

govern- 

ment 

factories. 

r Ijtpia— 

From 

private 

dealers. 

Store* 
obtained 
through 
Director 
General ot 
Stores or 
Ilotne 
Board. 

Total. 



IK 

Bs. 

Kb. 

B». 

K«. 

HARDWARE, METALS AND IMPLEMENTS. 






1. Minis ... ... ... 

... 

42 

2 

19 

1,60 

2.2.1 

2, Printing, Stationery and Stamps ... 


30 



37 

76 

3. Government of Bombay ... ... 


4,43 

/ 3 

62 

53 

5,65 

4. ,, ,, Madras ... ... 

... 

1,92 

5 

50 

2,01 

4,43 

i. 

5. ,. „ Bihar and Orlssi ... 

... 

88 

23 

28 

28 

1,67 

6. „ „ tlic Punjab 

... 

3,13 

E 

1,12 

59 

4,89 

7. ' „ „ tlio United Provinces ... 

... 

3,14 

4 

52 

15 

4,15 

8. „ 1, Burma ... 

... 

3,G3 

20 

1,03 

1,37 

6,28 

9. Delhi Administration ... 


2.57 


43 

3G 

.3,36 

10. North Western Builw ay ... ... 


6,51 

1 

C,67 

8,83 

21,93 

11. Oudh and Rohilkliand jfiailivay ... 


2,05 

7 

2,29 

7 

4,4? 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway ... ..." 


2,30 

17 

1,37 

1,21 

6,05 

13. Ea8t Indian Railuny ... 


t 

6,19 


13,30 

1 

6,12 

21,61 

14. Bengal Nagpur Rnilnay... 


4,59 

... 

3,77 

1,05 

10,01 

13. Great Indian Peninsula Bniln ny 

~ 

13,40 

... 

6,18 

2,CG 

22 51 

10. Bombay* Baroda and Central India Railway 


13,80 

... 

2,41 

3,31 

19,55 

17. South Indian Bailvay ... ... 

... 

93 

... 

23 

1,16 

2,42 

/ 







18. Bojal Indian Murine 

Ml 


Inform 

ition not avo 

_ 

liable. 


19. Ordnnnca Department, Arsenals 


14 


CO 

4,38 

6,12 


3 

8 H 


2U 


TABTiE HI — could. 


Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of . commodities purchased, by Government 
Departments and Jtaihcnys during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14. 





ImpnrteJ 

stores 

purchased 

in 

India. 

PSODtJCR OF IlTDlA— 

Stores 
obtained 
through 
Director 
(tenoral 
of Stores 
or Uome 
Board. 


Crimea. 


- 

From 
g > Tern- 
nieut 
factories. 

From 

private 

dealers. 

Total. 



- 

tie. 

Rs. 

R*. 

Re. 

Rs. 

TIMBE 1!. 








1. Minta • •• ••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1C 

2 

18 

2. Printing, Stationery and Stamp 

— 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 









8. Government of llomtay ... 



2 

10 

30 

10 

58 

4. „ „ Madras 

• •• 

... 

2 

... 

87 

... 

89 

B „ „ Eiliar and Oris'a 

... 

... 

i 

o 

22 

... 

25 

6. „ ,, the Punjab 


... 

2 

... 

91 

... 

03 

7. „ „ tlio United Provinces 


... 

-... 

1 

CO 

1 

68 

8. „ „ Burma 


“ 

1 

1 

30 

... 

38 

9. Delhi Administration ... 


... 


1 

Cl 


52 

10. North Western Railway ... 

... 

... 

4 


12,29 

1 

12,34 

11 Oudh and Rohiikhand Railway 

... 

... 

... 

.M 

1,09 

... 

1,09 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway 

- 




... 

• 

t«* 

13. Fast Indian Railway 



> 





14. Bengal Nagpur Railway ... 

15. 6 re.vt Indian Peninsula Railw ay 

... 


- 

Information net available. 


16. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 


j 





V} South Indian Bail ft ay 





3,5 J 

it 

8,52 

- 

18 Royal Indian "Marine 


... 


26 


19 

45 

.19 Ordnance Department, Arsenals 



... 


87 


87 


* Infornmt'on not available. 
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TABLE III— could. 


- Average annual value, in thousand ? of rupees, of commodities pm chased' by Government 
Departments and Railways during the period 1914-15 to 1918-19. 


Name 1 ;. 

K 

Imported » 
Htorea 
purchased 

in 

India. 

PRODUCE O 

Prom 

govern- 

ment 

factories. 

P IlfDI*.— 

Prom 

private 

ue iJetn. 

store* 
obtained 
through 
Director 
Genenl 
of Stores 
or Horn© 
Hoard. 

Total. 

• 



Rt> 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rb 

Bs. 

TIMBER. 








1. Mints 

... 

... 

... 

... 

89 

2 

41 

2, Printing, Stationery and Stamps 

t 

- 




2 


2 

8. Government of Bombay 



47 

9 

88 

1 

1,45 

•4. „ „ Madras' ... 

• ** 


’12 

4 

1,15 

... 

1,31 

X). ,/ „ Bihar and Orissa 



1 

... 

21 


?5 

f. „ the Punjab 



1 

1 

49 

... 

51 

7. „ „ tlie United Provinces 



... 

... 

1,33 


1,33 

8. ,, „ Burma 

... 


1 

10 

1,15 


126 

9. Delhi Administration 

• •• 




13 


83 

t 

IP. North Western Railway ... 


• 



5,88 


5,9S 

11. Ondh nnd Rohilhhnnd Railway 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,29 

... 

2,29 

12 Eastern Bengal Railway ... 



2,26 

81 

2,95 


6,02 

f 

18. Fa't Indian Railway 



54 


10,76 

V 

11,30 

14. Bengal Nagpur Railway ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3,12 

.»» 

3,12 

15. Great Indiau Peninsula Railway 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

6,24 

... 

6,24 

1G. Bombas, Baroda and Central India Railway 

... 

46 

... 

3,fi5 


4,31 

17. South Indian Railwaj H . 





3,19 


3,19 

18. Royal Indian Marine 




Informat 

ion not avail 

1 

able. 


19. Ordnance Department, Arsenals 

... 

... 

... 

•— 

69 

... 

59 
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TABLE III- -contd. 


jLveraye annual value, in thousands of r it fas. of commodities purchased Lv Government 
Departments and Railways during the period 19 14- Hi to 1918-19. 




1 

PBODUCX or 1&DIA— 1 

1 

Store* - / 
obtained 

„ 

x >f.nne«.. 

stores 

purchased 

in 

India. 

From 

govern* 

meat 

factories. 

^ From 
nrivoto 
dealer*. 

through 
Director 
General ot 
Stores or 
Home 
Foard. 

Total. 

- HIDES AND LEATHER. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ts. 

Re. 

Us. 

1. Hint? 

1 


1 

i 

e 

Printing, Stationery and Stamps 

1 

... 



l 

-J, Go\ eminent o£ Bombay 

12 


81 

- 

93 

4. „ ,, Madras ... ... ... 

3 

69 

1,29 

5 

2.95 

6. „ „ Bihar and Orieaa ... ... 

2 

... 

9 

... 

11 

-6. „ „ tlie Punjab 

1 

X 

52 

- 

24 

1. „ „ the United, Province! 

2 


4) 

»» 

4Z 

- S. „ „ Burma ... 

2 

... 

1.29 

... 

2,31 

a. Delhi Administration , t ,~ 

. 12 


2 


14 

10. Korth Western Bail tray ... ••• 

8 

1 

7 

8 

2 

11. Ondh and Robilkliand Railway 

1 


10 

1 

12 

12. 'Eastern Bengal Railway ... 

23 

\ 

10 


33 

1 

1 

18. East Inc ian Railway 

18 

1 

13 


2 

14. Bengal Nngpnr Railway ... ... 

... 

... 




15, Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

33 

... 

69 

8 

1,1 

It). Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway ... 

53 


17 

... 

5 

17. South jniUitu Railway 

) * 

26 


7 

24 

6 

/ 

18. Royal Indijn Maiinc ... ... 


Inform 

ation not ai 

ailable. 


19. Ordnanoa Department, Arsenals ... ... 

... 

I ■" 

1 - 


1 ' 
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TABLE III — con Id. 


Atcrage annual value, in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased by Government- 
Departments and Railways during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14. 


¥ 


Imported 

storos 

purchased 

in 

India. 

Pboduce or India— 

Stores 
| obtained 


Kara?*. 


From 

govern- 

ment 

factories 

From 

privato 

dealers. 

! through 
Director 
| General of 
. Stores or 

I Home 
j Hoard. 

Total. 

OILS AND PAINTS. 


Rs. . 

Rs. 

Rs. 

IN. 

R. 

1. Mints ... .. ... 

... 

D 

... 

13 

1 

16 

2 Printing’, Stationery f ntf Stnmp* ... 


1 


1 

8 

1 

4 

S. Government of IJ.iubay ... 

/ 

33 


27 

i 

Cl 

4, „ „ Madras ... 

... 

21 

2 

•18 

. 15 

86 ' 

5. „ ,> liiliar oud Orison 

... 

24 

... 

13 

... 

57 

6. „ „ tlio Punjab ... 

... 

3S 

... 

1 . 33 

... 

51 

f. „ „ the United Provinces ... 

... 

fl 

2 

32 

5 ‘ 

23 

S. i, Butina ... 

... 

. 12 

i 

• IG 

2 

31 

9. Dell.'. Administration 


11 

... 

1 


12 5 




/ 




10. > T orth Western Ri«ilw.n ... ... 


3,96 

2 

8,37 

2,76 

15,11 

11. Ondh and Rolii11;]ir.r.d Rail way 

... 

4 

...' 

74 


78 

12. Eastern Tengnl Railway... 


13 

... 

3 

# 

16 

13. East Indian BaUway 


1 

- 


\ 

. 

It. Pcngnl Kagpur Ruilwny... .... 

\ 

15. Great Indian Peninsula Railway ... 


I 

f- 

I 

Information not available. 

' 

IS, Bombay, Baroda ami Central India Railway 


1 

J 





17. South Inliau P.ails-ay ... ... 


. 3,26 


2,38 

1.U 

4,75 

16. Royal Indian Marine 


1 


' s . 

89 ' 

89 

IP. O.dnance Department, Arsenals 

... 

... 

... 

52 . 

36 

‘ 88- 


* Information not available. 
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TABLE III —co, lid. 


Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased by Government Depart ~ 
merits and Railways diving the period 1914-18 to 1918-19. 


• 

Imported 

Produce or Isdia— | 

Stores ‘ 
obtained 


Kimes. 

c torea 

pareluiBcd 

IQ 

Indin, 

From 

govern* 

ment 

factories. 

I TOW. 

pm ate 
dealers. 

through 
Director 
General of 
fetores or 
Home 
BoaTd . 

lotal^ 

OILS AND PAIN IS. ' 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rb. 

1. Mints 

8 

M. 

28 

1 

1 

37 

!. Printing, Stationery and Stamps 

3 


. 

2 

5 

3 Gorornment of l'ombiy 

1,18 

... 

49 

5 

1,72 

4. ■> Madias 

82 

2 

1,23 

23 

2,30 

5. „ „ Bihar and Orissa 

80 

... 

23 

i 

60 

C „ the Punjab 

91 

» • » 

£5 

3 

1,22 

1. „ „ the United Provinces .. 

31 

o 

59 

6 

98 

8. „ Burma ... 

43 


1,20 

1* 

1,80 

9. Delhi Administ a tun 

51 


18 


72 

10. North Western Railway ... ... ... 

7,78 

28 

10,47 

1,28 

39,81 

11. Oudb and Robilkhand Railway 

1,87 

3 

1,98 

I 

8,89 

12.' Eastern Bengal Railway ... ... ... 

i 

0,02 

5 

. 1,9S 


8,05- 

13. East Indian Railway ... 

11,90 

Mt 

1,33 


13,23 

14. Bengal Nagpur Bailnay ... . . ... 

1,17 

... 

1,3 G 

... 

2,53 

15 Great Indian Peninaa 1 * Bailway ... . . 

1?,67 

... 

8,66 

33 

22,88 

1G. Bombay, Baro la and Central India Railway 

5,43 


90 

... 

6,33 

17. South Indian Railway ... < ... 

18. Royal Indian Marino ... 

2.45 

t 

*»» 

Informat 

2.91 

ion not avai 

46 

able. 

. 5,62 

19. Ordnanco Department, Arsenal* ... 

i 

... 

4G 

78 

1,25 
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TABLE 11 l—coutd. 


Average annual value, in thousand* of rupees, of commodities purchased by Government 
Departments and Railways during the period ] 9 14-15 to 1918-19. 


Names. 

Imported 
stores pur- 
dialed in 
India. 

PXODUCX 07 IlTDIA.— 

Stores 
obtained 
through 
Ditcotor 
General of 
Stores or 
HomeiBoard. 

Total* 

From gor- 
eminent 
factories. 

From 

•priTatc 

dealers. 

- 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

TEXTILES. 







1. Mints 

... 

3 

15 

3 

2 

23 

2. Printing, Stationery and Stamps 


1 


8 

S 

12 

3. Government of Bombay... 


1,64 

24' 

7,06 

12 

9,08 

4. „ • ii Madras ... 


29 

1.42 

4,27 

51 

C 19 

5. „ „ Bihar and Orissa ... 


4 

22 

2,92 

17 

3,35 

G. „ ,, the Punjab 


27 

37 

4,66 

10 

5,40 

i 

7. i, n the United Provinces- 

... 

6 

84 

2,48 

14 

3,52 

8. „ ,i Burma ... ... 

• s . 

2,18 

35 

3,45 

6 

6,04 

9. Delhi Administration ... ... 


7 


G 


12 

10. North Western Railway ... 


49 

1 

78 

10 

1,44 

11. Ondii and RoliilXband Railway ... 


2 

... 

66 

... 

68 

12. Eastern Bengal Italuay 


34 

5 

02 


1,3 1 

IS. E«st Jmlian Kailnay ... ... 


61 


3,96 


4,67 

14. Bengal Nagpur Railway ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

IB. Great Indian Peninsula Ra-lw'ay 


08 

... 

61 

60 

2,09 

16. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 


12 


22 


34 

17. South Indian Railway 


4 


5 

... 

t 

18. Royal Indian Ma ine ... ... 




able. 


19. Ordnance Department, Arsen&U ... 


2 

■ 


S9 

9,75 


3 E 
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TABLE III —contd. 


Average annual value, in, thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased by Government 
Departments anil Railways during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14. 


Names. * 

Imported 
stores pur* 
cliasea Iu 
India. 

Psoaocn or Inu - 

Stores 
obtained 
through 
Director 
General of 
>tores or 
Rome Board, 

Total. 

From 

government 

faotories. 

From 

private 

dealers. 



Its. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs.- 

CHEMICALS. 







1. Miite ... ••• 

... 

... 

... 

i 

1 

2 

2, Printing, Stationery and Stamps 





- 

- 

3. Government of Bombay... ... 


17 

20 

i 

C 

54 

4. „ „ Madras ... 

... 

7 

... 

2 

13 

22 

S. „ „ Bibar and Orissa ... 


O 

... 

2 

2 

6 

6. „ ,, tlie Punjab 

... 

20 

6 

1 

3 

SO 

7. „ ,, the United Provinces 

... 

23 

7 

S 

7 

50 

-S. „ „ Burma ... ... 


2 

12 

16 

13 

43 

9. Delhi Administration ... ... 


5 




5 

10. North Western Railway*. , 


8 


2 


10 

11. Oudb and Rohilkhaud Railway 

... 

... 

... 

1 


1 

IS. Eastern Bengal Railway 


1 




1 

18. ’ East lud an Railway 


I 


1 



p.«lo 


j 





14. Bengal Nngpnr Railway ... 


1 







h 

Information not available. 


15. Gi'cnt Indian Peninsula Railway ... 

... 

1 





16. Bombay, Barcda and Central India Railway 

... 

1 

J 





17. South Indian Railway ... 

i 

... 

... 

... 


... 


AS. Royal Indian Marine 



... 




39. Ordnance Department, Arsenals 

... 

1 

... 

... 

3 

4 

. . . ... 




• 




* Information not available, 
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TABLE HI — contcl. 


.Average annual value , in thousands of rupees, of commodities pin chased 'by Government 
Departments awl Hallways during the period, 1914-15 to 1918-19. 


Xamts. 

Imported 

stores 

purchased 

in 

India. 

Produce op Ivdia— 

Stores 
obtained 
through 
Director 
General of 
Stores or 
Home 
Board. 

Total. 

From 

government 

factories 

From 

private 

dealers. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R«. 

Rs. 

CHEMICALS. 







1. Mints ... „« «.« 

... 

... 

... 

11 

... 

11 

2. Printing, Stationery nud Stamps 

... 

... 

... 

... 


• 

- 

/ 

V 


* 



t. Government of Bombay ... _ ... 


61 

37 

10 

8 

1,10 

4. „ „ Madras ... ... 


70 

2 

12 

S3 

1.J7 

5. „ „ Bihar and Orissa ... 

..a 

10 

... 

4 

1 

15 



/ 





6. „ „ the Punjab ... 


42 

19 

7 

2 

70 

7. ., „ tho United Provinces 


68 

22 

17 

S 

1,00 

8. „ „ Burma ... 


14, 

25 

11 

9 

69 

9. Delhi Administration ... ... 


12 

3 

1 

3 

10 

10. North Western Railway... ... 


8 


8 


16 

_11. Oudli aud Rohilkhand Railway - ... 

... 

C 

... 

m - 

... 

18 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway ... . ... 


26 


■MB 


36 

N 







18. East Indian Railway ... ... 


43 

... 

40 

... 

88 

14. Bengal Nagpur Railway .. ... 

• •• 

" 

... 



<11 

1C. Great Indian Peninsula Railway ... 

»•» 

15 

... 

6 

1 

22 

16. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

17. South Indian Railway ... 

>•• 



- 

• •• 

l 


18. Royal Indian Marine ... ... 



InfoTmati 

on not availa 

b'e. 


19. Ordnance Department, Arsenals ... 

' 

1 

... | 


8 

4 
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TABLE III —ronU. 

Average annuel value, in. thousand! of ruj.ecf. of crmroditics purchased by Government 
Department s and Dailteags during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14. • 




Imported 

cte r c5 

purchased 

in 

India. 

J’roj-rc* or Janu— 

' 8 lores 
obtained 
thTough 
inrcctor 
Ocnml of 
Store* or 
Home 
Foard. 




From 

government 

factories. 

From 

private 

dealer?. 

Tots!. 



Rb, 

Its. 

Its. 

Rb. 

R«. 

Sl.mCNKRV. 







1. Mints ... ... 

Its 

... 

... 

... 

... 

HI 

2. I’rinting, Stationery and Stamps 

-> \ 


1,58 

i 

30,39 

7,24 

39,22. 

3. Government of Bombay ... ... 


1,38 

12 

4,90 

3.21 

7.64 

ii ft Mudrii »•. ••• 


33 

" 12 

4,37 

5,13 

9,95 

5. „ ,, Bihar and Orism ... 


Id 


21 

5 

-40 

6. „ „ the Punjab 


3 

17 

12 

*•» 

32. 

7. „ the United Provinces 

... 

4 

• 1 

'14 

3 

22 

8. „ Pum a ... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

0. Delhi Administration ... 




s 

... 

, 


10. North Western Railway ... 


91 

1 

2,18 

53 

3,G«- 

11, Oudh tind Rohilkhaud Railway ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


«•» 

12. Knstern Bengal Railway ... 


1 



• 

1 

IS, Hast Ii.dinn Railway ... 







14. Bengal Nagpur Railway... ... 

15, * rent Indian Railway 


1 

)■ 

Information not available. 


1C, Bombay, Barodn and Central India Railway 


J 





17, 5c- 1 : tli Indian Itoiihvay ... tM 


3 


12 

23 

38- 

18. I’.ry-l It dim V urine 





*»♦ 


10. (W. nance Rcpnrhnfut, Ar^nal* ,,, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

III 



* Iuformutiou not avrulsbia. 
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TABLE III —contd. 

Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased ly Government 
Departments and Railways during the period 1914-15 to 1918-19. 


Names. 

9 

Imported 

Btorcs 

purchttBtd 

in 

India. 

TlTODrCE OP IffDIA— 

Stores 
obtained 
through * 
Director 
General ol 
Stores or 
Home 
Board. 

S 

Total. 

From 

government 

factories. 

From 

private 

dealers. 



Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 "'stationery. 



m 




1. Mints ... ... ... 


... 

... 



... 

2. Printing, Stationery and Stamps 


2,G2 

8 

53,03 

9,0S 

64,81 

3. Government of Bombay ... 

- 

2,69 

.1 

10 

' 

4,40 

2,18 

9,37 

4. », ,» Madras 

k.« 

41 

47 

5,35 

2,13 

8,36 

6, ,, . , Bihar and Orissa ... 


5 

3 

31 

2 

41 

C. ,, tbo Punjab ... 

... 

G 

30 

if. 

... 

Cl 

7. „ „ tbo United Provinces 

... 

5 

1 

29 

6 

41 

S. ii ii Burma ... 


10 

1 

8 

... 

19 

0. Delhi Administration 


1 


6 


6 

10, North-Western Bail way ... 


14 


2,11 

16 

2,41 

11, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 

... 

9 

... 

d3 

2 

54 

12. 'Eastern Bengal Railway 


25 

1 

1,03 


1,29 

15. East Indian Railway ... 


61 


2,72 


3,33 

Id. Bengal Nagpur Railway ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

15. Great Indian Peninsula Railway 


Ii 

... 

1,10 

31 

2,18 

1G. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 

... 

1,34 

. ... 

2,10 

46 

3.89 

17. South Indian Railway 

... 

12 

... 

11 

13 

30 

- 





» 


18. Royal Iudian Marine 

... 


Information not available. 


19. Ordnance Deportment, Arsenals 

... 

... 


1 - 

1 - 

1 " 


3 T, 
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TABLE III —con (d. 

Average annual table, in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased ly Government 
Departments and Itailtcays during the period 1010-11 to 1013-14. 


COAL. 

1. Mints 

2. Trialing Stationery amI Standi 


Inr'» riCf l 

*1 Orel 

pUTchM ‘d 
in 

Indio. 


Tsodccz orlrrriA— 


from 

pnmnmrnl 
Incluricf . 


fiJorr* 

through 
Wrrvter 
<Jfner*l of 
Morr* 
or |!i'*n» 

M».s rJ. 


S. Government of Pombay ... 


„ Madina 
„ Bihar tied Oilsss 
„ t!.c Punjab 
„ tin- United Provinces 
„ Bum* 


9. Eelhi Administration 


iej North Western Raihsay 

11. Ondh and RohiUhnml Railway 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway ... 


i.O? £6,05 
., 6 ZO 


Information t ct nva’able. 


13. East ludian Railway 

14. Bengal Nugpnr Railway 

ID. Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

1G. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 

17. Souti Indian Roilway ... ... 


18. Royal Indian Marine 

19. Ordnance Department, AreenaH 


Information n?t available. 



-M7 

1,07 

274o 


5,08 


6415 


- £0 

... 

20 
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* TABLE III — contd. 

Average annual value , in thousands of rupees , of commodities purchased by Government 
{ Departments and Railways during the period 1914-15 to 1918-19. 


\ 

Homes. 

' 


Imported 

stores 

purchased 

in 

Inaia. 

PlODUCE or ItfDXA— 

Stores 
ob* ained 
through 
director 
Genera' ot 
'“tores or 
Home board. 

Total. 

From 

government 

lactoriea. 

F'om 

private 

dealers. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

COAL. 








1. Mints ... 

... 


8 

... 

1,69 

G 

1,78 

S. Printing;, Stationery nnct Stamps 





16 


16 

3. Government of Bombay ... 



26 

i 

1,29 


1,56 

4. „ „ Madras 



11 

... 

32 

... 

43 

E. „ „ Bilm- and Orissa 


... 


... 

35 

... 

85 

C. „ „ the Punjab 


... 

■7 

i 

72 

... 

89 

7. „ „ the United provinces 

... 

.... 

... 

... 

S3 

... 

33 

8. „ „ Bnna „. 

... 


20 

13 

1,76 

3 

2,10 

0. Delhi Administration ... 

V 

H. 


... 


1,49 

... 

1,49 

10. North "Western Railway ... 

... 


2,93 


90/3 

1.03 

94,25 

11. Oudh and RoliUkhnnd 11 ail way 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

7,19 

... 

7,19 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway ... 





21,21 


21,21 

13. East Indian Hallway ... 

- 




12,28 


12,38 

14. Bengal Nagpur Railway 

... 


... 

... 

17.47 

... 

17,47 

15. Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

• »« 


«•« 


1.17,96 

... 

1,17,93 

1G. Bombay. Barmla and Central India Railway 


4 

... 

47,S7 

... 

47,91 

17. South Indian Railway 



- 


20,51 

64 

27,15 

18. Royal Indian Marino ... 

... 

... 

... 

Information not available. 


19. Ordnance Department, Arsenals 

... 

' ••• 

... | 

... j 

“I 

- 

17 


I 
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TABLE III— could. 

Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased by Government 
Departments and Railways during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14 . 





Peodtjce or Iiruix— 

Stores 


Name*. 


stores 

purchased 

in 

India. 

From 

goTcromcnt 

factories. 

From 

private 

dealers. 

through 
Director 
General of 
Stores or 
Hoipc Board, 

Total. 

• 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

CEMENT. 




f 



1. Mints ' ... ... 

• et 

... 

M* 

... 


... 

2. Printing, Stationery and Stamps ... 




••• 



3. Government of Bombay ... 


21 

• •• 

3 

4 

2S 

4. „ „ Madras ... ... 


19 


24 

•" . 

4fi 

6. „ „ Bihar and Orissa ... 

... 

31 

• •• 

3 

... 

34 

C. „ the Panjab ... 

• •• 

IS 


5 

58 

76 

7. „ „ the United Provinces ... 

Ml 

12 

*'* 

3 

12 

27 

8. „ „ Burma ... ... 

• •• 

SO 

Ml 

4 

C 

_ 40 

8. Delhi Administration ... ... 

• «* 

8 

Ml 

5 


13 

10. North Western Railway ... ... 


10 


4 


SI 

11. Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway 

*** 

••• 

... 

III 


... 

IB. Eastern Bengal Railway ... 

Ml 

0 



H 

6 

IS. East Indian Railway ... 

«** 

'I 





14. Bengal Nagpur Railway ... 

15. Great Indian Peninsula Railway ... 


1 

1- 

1 

Information not available. 


16. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 

17. South Indian Railway ... 


1 

J 

... 

\ 

... 

»*• 

** 

• M 

18. Royal Indian Marine 





s 

3 

19. Ordnance Department, Arsenals 


Ml 

••* 

•i 

1 

... 

Ml , 


information not available. 
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TABLE III —contd. 

Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of ; commodities purchased by Government 
Departments and Railways during the period 1914-15 to 1918-19. 




Imported 

Produce of Ijtdia — 

Stores | 
obtained 


Names. 


etores pur- 
chased in 
India. 

From gov- 
ernment 
factories. 

From private 
dealers. 

throngh 
Director 
General of 
Stores or 
Some Board, 

Total. 

C EM EXT. 


Re. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Ha. 

Ra. 

P 

1. Mints 


... 

... 

! 

i 

1 

2. Printing, Stationary and Stamps 




... ! 


HI 

3. Government of Bombay... ... 


85 

3 

35 

45 

1,68 

4. „ Madras ... ... 


51 

... 

49 


1,18 

S. „ ,. Bihar and Orissa ... 


30 

5 

37 


72 

C. „ „ the Punjab 


38 

... 

G 


55 

7. „ „ the United Provinces 

• M 

28 

2 

46 

13 

89 

8. „ ,, Burma ... ... 

HI 

2,67 

»•» 

16 

6 

2,89 

9. Delhi Administration ... ... 

\ 


8 

tM 

66 

7 

61 

10. North Western Railway ... ... 


9 


80 

9 

98 

11. Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 

... 

1 

»«• 

5 


6 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway ... ... 


3 

• •• 

7 


10 

13, East Indian Railway 

- 


... 

15 

61 

66 

14. Bengal Nagpnr Railway... 

... 

3 

#11 

3 

10 

16 

15. Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

... 

37 

... 

1,05 

... 

1,42 

16. Bombay, Baroda aud Centrni India Railway 

Ml 

17 


7 

10 

84 

17. South Indian Railway ... 



1 

- 

• •• 

... 


18. Royal Indian Marine 


Information not available. 


19. Ordnance Department, Arsenals 


3h 
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TABLE III —eontd. 

Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of commodifies purchased bp Government 
Departments and Da {heaps during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14. 




Imported 
More-> pur- 
chased in 
India. 

Phoduce of Ixdia— 

StOTCB 

obtained 


Names. 


From gov- 
. eminent 
tact cries. 

From private 
dealers. 

through 
Director 
General of 
Stores or 
Home Board. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs 1 ; 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 




1 



1. Mints ... ... ... 


10 

7 

35 

33 

85 

2. 1 rioting, Stationery and Stamps 


G 


16 

8 

30 

\ 

3. Government of Bombay ... 


40 

7 

76 

33 

1.5G 

4. , „ Madras ... 

... 

16 

... 

1,17 

18 

1,51 

C. „ „ Biliar and Orissa ... 


31 

2 

72 

~5 

1,13 

C. „ „ the Punjab 


34 

21 

1,27 

11 

1,93 

7. „ „ the United Provinces 


10 

6 

SI 

9 

1,12 

8. „ „ Burma ... 

... 

35 

9 

'52 

24 

1,20 

9. Delhi Administration ... ,,, 

ktt 

2,28 

o 

34 

4 

2,68 

10. North Western Bailway ... 

»*< 

1,23 

2 

G,75 

5,93 

13,93 

11. Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway ... 


4 


15 

... 

19 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway... ... 


29 


C 

• 

35 

13. East Indian Rail" ay ... ... 


1 





14. Bengal Nagpur Railway... ... 

15. Great Indian Peninsula Railway 





1G. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 

... 

1 

J 





IT. South Indian Railway ... ... 


17 


18 

74 

1,09 

18. Royal Indian Marine ... M 


G8 


1,71 


2,39 

19. Ordnance Department, Arsenals ,,, 


3 

1 

... 

81 

4,40 

• 5,24 


‘Infcrmatioa not available. 









TABLE III— contd. 


Average annual value, in thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased by Government 
Departments and Hallways during the period 1914-15 to 191S-19. 


Names. 

Imported 

Pboduce o* Ixdia— 

M0TC8 
obtained 
through 
Director 
General ol 
Stores or 
Home 

Hoard, 

Total. 

stores 

purchased 

In 

India. 

From 

government 

factories. 

From 

pnrat - 

dealers. 




11 8. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



' 


• 



1 . Mint* 

... 

... 

14 

... 

G4 

71 

1,49 

2. Printing, Stationery and Stamps 



10 

I 

29 

10 

49 

3. Government of Bombay ... 


i 

... • 

97 

5 

1,39 

62 

3,03 

4. „ Madras ... 



74 

7 

1,44 

1,93 

4,18 

p. „ ,, Bihar and Orissa 

... 


43 

13 

89 

. 5 

1,50 

C. „ the Pnnjali 

s 


71 

25 

1,83 

7 

2,86 

7. „ „ the United Provinces 


89 

15 

1,34 

13 

2,51 

8. ii n Burma 

... 

... 

2,08 

16 

1,80 

31 

4,37 

9, Delhi Administration 



2,37 

1 

2,23 

10 

4,71 

* 

10. North Western Kailway ... 



4,87 

12 

3,30 

2,42 

10,77 

11. Ondh and llohilkband Hallway 


••• 

48 

... 

03 

f> 

1,22 

12, Eastern Bengal Bailn ay ... 



1,11 

3 

1,U 

83 

3,08 

13. East Indian Railway 



7,70 

1 

15,30 

4,41 

27,51 

14. Bengal Nagpnr Railway .. 



13,08 

... 

6,13 

49 

19,70 

15. Great Indisn PeniDsala Raihvay 



4,05 

... 

8,58 

20 

12,89 

1G. Bombay, Barmin nnd Cen'ral India 

Railway 


8,09 


# 0,31 

1.87 

10,27 

17. South Indian Railway ... 



56 


eo 

42 

1,58 

18. Royal Indian Marine ... 

«•* 



Informatie 

ri not avail 

able. 


ID. Ordnance Department, Arsenals 

... 

... 

4 

1 ... 

j 1,15 

j 13,92 

| 15,11 
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TABLE III— contd. 

Average annual value, in thousands oj rupees, of commodities purchased by Government 
Departments and Railways during the period 1910-11 to 1913-14. 


Name3. 


ELECTRICAL PLANT AND MATERIALS. 

1. Mints 

2. Printing, Stationery and Stamps ... 


3. Government of Bombay 

4. „ ,, Madras ... 

5. M Bibar and Orissa 

6. „ „ the Punjab 

7. „ „ the United Prot inces 

8. ,, „ Burma 

9. Delhi Administration 


10. North Western Railway ... 

11. Oudh and Bohilkliand Railway 

12. Eastern Bengal Railway ... 


ID. East Indian Railway 

14. Bongal Nagpur Railway ... ... 

16. Great Indian Peninsula Railway ... 

16. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 

17. South Indian Railway ... ... 


Itf. Roya* Indian ATaiine 

19. Ordnance Department, Arsenals 


Imported 

stores 

purchased 

>n 

India. 


PiODUor or Ikima— 


From From 

government private 

factories. dealers. 


Stores 
obtained 
throagh 
Director 
General of 
Stores or 
Home 
Board. 




•Information not available. 
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TABLE II [ — conoid . 

Ai erage annual value, i n thousands of rupees, of commodities purchased bv Government Depart- 
ments and Railways during the period 1914-15 to 1918-1 0. 




I mported 

Tboduce op Ihdia— 

Stores 
obt uned 


N tme>. 


stores 
purchased 
in India. 

From 

government 

factories. 

1 

From 

private 

dealers. 

tli rough 
Director 
General of 
Stores or 
lour* Board. 

To* al. 

ELECTRICAL PLANT ASD MATERIALS. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Its. 

Es. 

lls. 

I. AlinU 

... 

8 


1 

11 

20 

2. Printing, Stationery ami Stamps 


... 



* ‘ * 

... 

3. Government of Bombay ... 


1,27 


6 

34 

1,67 

4, M 


2G 


1 

9 

38 

5 . „ JUlmr and Oris^i «.» 


90 


4 

... 

91 

c. the Ttinjal) 


20 


... 

2 

23 

- n the United Provinces ... 


ss 

... 


s 

98 

g. „ P.nrma • ... 


41 

... 


3,0! 

3,45 

9. Delhi Administration 


3,17 


9 

9 

3,35 

10. North Western Railway ... 


1,69 


30 

1,58 

3,57 

11. Oudh and Uohilhh’uid Railway 

... 

37 

... 

2 

14 

53 

12. Eastern Rengal Railway 


1,20 

i 

* 

1 

5 

27 

1,62 

13. East Indian Railway 


1,42 



1,31 

2,73 

14. llengal Xagpnr Railway 


1,80 


7 

1,47 

3,40 

1C. Grevt Indian Pcninsnl.i Railway 

... 

2,42 

... 

39 

1,50 

4,51 

1C. Botnhay, Pnroda and Central India Railway 


1,89 

... 

... 

72 

2, Cl 

If. South Indian Railway 


33 


G 

71 

1,12 

18. Royal Indian JInrinc 



Inform 

ation not av 

ailftble. 

- 

19. Ordnonce Department, Arsenals 

... 

2 

#•* 

... 

1,98 

1,90 


TABLE IV, 

Value, in thousands of rupees, of imported stores purchased in India during the years 1907-08 to 1913*14. 


23 4 > 
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TABLE IV- conoid. 

Vchtc, in thoiisfinth of rupees, of i,„j,orl n , store, pure Used i„ I,„U„ 

the years 1914-15 to 1918-19. 


Pcscnp^ou or class. 

1 

191-1-1,-,. 

2016-10. 

j - — 

1 

391G-17. 

« 

1917-18. " 

V.’ISV. 


Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Its. 

ft-. 

1, Bridge work 

2,91 

2,75 

3,15 

1,85 

5? 

2. Engineers’ plant, excluding petty tools . 

7.23 

3,80 

5,27 

3,61 

3,12 

3. .Workshop machinery and heavy fools ... 

3,S« 

1.S3 

•1,00 

V 4.52 

7,G3 

4. Locojijoliv/s ... ... , 

,3,Gt 

3,72 

1,5S 

2,10 

3,92 

5.’ Coaching unu g'ods stock ... ; 

3,02 

2,5C 

2,53 

4,00 

G,34 

G. Building an t r 1 at ion materials and fone'- 1 
ing. 

15,32 

1C, GO 

11,85 

12,30 

8,G9 

7. Tool“ and cutlery 

3,3 1 

2,80 

3,31 

0 

8,14 

9, Hardware 

C,C6 

5,37 

0,28 

10,40 

11,97 

9. Wire 

1,39 

1,51 

2,-12 

2,99 

7,38 

10. Iron nml £kvl ... 

8,52 

8, S3 

1 1,4-8 

28,87 

19,95 

11. liras?, copper, lead, tin, zinc and mi-cel- 

5, CO . 

G,51 

•1,37 

8,01 

7,3G 

l.inren-. 



ll. TimV<r, otl-cr than iniligi i»on* 

9,71 

27 

82 

54 

1,60 

13. Hide? and Skins ,,, . . 

f» 

10 

15 

19 

7 

11. Heather and manufactures of K at her ... 

01 

51 

75 

E7 

5S 

15. I’aints and Cclotin. 

3,28 

2,77 

•1,19 

4,93 

4,47 

1G. Oil- 

13,51 

11,09 

19,31 

17,24 

41,32 

17. Canvas ... 

85 

1,80 

2,09 

2,67 

23 

IS. Cotton, linen and silk guild-, 

3,70 

•1,30 

5,1 G 

G,20 

5,32 

19. Woollen floods ... ... 

81 

1,19 

3,47 

1,95 

1,48 

30. Miscellaneous apparel «ud equipment ... 

73 

99 

1,03 

1,07 

1,49 

21. Cordage /uni rope 

48 

49 

41 

Gl 

66 

22. Chemical*! iltugs anil mediciue* 

2,GS 

2,7C 

3,80 

5.97 

5,89 

23. Scientific instrument* 

97 

80 

1 ,GG 

4,90 

3,31 

2 i. Paper and pasteboard ... 

1,23 

85 

2,05 

2,02 

4,90 

25. Stationery ... 

3,97 

2, SO 

3,10 

4,85 

6,07 

20. r'riuting and lithographic materials 

Gl 

CG 

54 

1,28 

9G 

27- Earthenware, glair and ghmwnrr 

1,77 

1,30 

1.81 

1,85 

2,09 

28. Pit (h anti tor ... 

21 

15 

25 

55 

57 

2?. So.tp ... 

10 

8 

19 

10 

IS 

20, Miscellaneous ,,, ... 

•1,19 

5, GO 

5,23 

7,18 

9,25 

31. Electrical plant and materials 

3 

10 fc 0i 

1 

G,G0 

8,33 

12,01 

13,17 


X.B.— The difference between the headings in the description column for the peritds 1907-14 and 1914-19 is duo- 
to a revised classification having been introduced from 1914, 


TABLE Y. 

Expenditure, in thousands of rupees, on stores produced in India during the years 1907-03 to 1913-14, 
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TABLE Y — concld. 

Expenditure, m thousands of rupees, on stores produced 'in India during the 

gears 1914-15 to 19 IS- 19. 


Description or cJa33. 

1014-13. 

1015-10. 

1016-17. 

1017-18. 

1918-19. 



Re. 

Re. 

iis. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Bridge work 

... 

4,01 

2,8H 

1>bO 

13 

29 

2. Engineers’ plant, oxolnding petty tools 


3,22 

50 

08 

63 

91 

3. Workshop machinery and heavy tools 

... 

37 

28 

13 

52 

C9 

4. Locomotives ... ... 

III 

32 

24 

7 

1,09 

48 

- 5. Coaching and goods stock ... 

... 

1C, 08 

7,25 

5,S7 

25,46 

49,20 

CT Building and station materials and fenc- 
ing. 

10,13 

8,54 

8,85 

0,25 ' 

7,74 

7. Tools and cutlery ... 

• M 

1,10 

79 

80 

1,47 

2,10 

8. Hardware ., ... 

... 

2,92 

3,10 

3,59 

4,31 

3,80 

9. Wire 

... 

22 

4 

7 

7 

1,53 

10. Iron nnd Steel ... ... 

- 

31 

0,07 

,37 

10,99 

17,30 

11. Brass, copper, lead, tin, vine nnd miscel- 
laneous. 

92 

1,19 

2,33 

1,93 

2,50 

12. 1 imber, other than indigenous 

... 

... 


... 

48 

• «« 

13. Hides and Skins ,,, 


71 

08 

05 

57 

03 

14. Leather nnd manufactures of Loathcr 


4,85 

5,13 

5,30 

5,60 

5,84 

16. Paints and Colours 


2,70 

2,09 

2, GO 

3,35 

2,74 

1C. Oils... 

... 

12,04 

11,61 

19,59 

17,51 

26,36 

17. Canvas ... ... 

V. 

1,14 

99 

1,47 

1,54 

1,77 

18. Cotton, linen nnd silk goods 


15,04 

18,90 

17,70 

21,80 

37,02 

19. H’oollcu goods ... ... 


6,53 

0,00 

9,42 

10,81 

11,50 

20. Miscellaneous apparel and equipment 

... 

2,98 

2,05 

1,97 

2,21 

1,98 

21. Cordago and ropo ... 

... 

1,22 

1,42 

2,10 

1,80 

2,31 

22. Chemicals, drugs nnd medicines 


2,21 

2,31 

2,80 

3,95 

4,87 

23. Scientific instruments ... 


23 

14 

23 

71 

43 

24. Paper and pasteboard ... 

... 

35,79 

37,91 

50,40 

77,16 

92,01 

25. Stationery ... ' 

... 

1,77 

3,80 

4 Si 

4,72 

6,02 

20. Printing nnd lithographic materials 


3,00 

2,55 

3,20 

4,37 

1,18 

27. Earthenware, glass nnd glassware 

... 

57 

48 

89 

70 

1,85 

28. Pitch nnd tar „. 

... 

1,11 

, 33 

39 

55 

73 

29. Sonp ... ... 


10 

12 

14 

19 

21 

CO. Miscellaneous ... 

... 

4,75 

5,10 

4,01 

0,24 

0,59 

SI, Electric plant and materials 


24 

81 

48 

29 

33 


N.B. — Tho difference between the headings in the description column for the periods 190M4 and 1911-19 
■due to a revised olassi cation having been introduced from 1914. 


2 nJS}i 
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Total freight charges on nbovo ... I 130,419 201,586 f 238,080 298,557 245,681 193,300 204,673 I 227,396 



TABLE VII. 

Vcdue, in thousands of pounds sterling, of principal Government stores imported into British India by sea during the years 1907-08 to 1919-20. 
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Included under $11 other article*, 



TABLE VII — conoid. 

Value, in thousands of pounds sterling, of imports of principal art 'cles of private merchandise into British India by sea from foreign countri 

v ' 1 during the years 1007 -08 to 1910-20. 


2 - 1 -] 



Tot il 80,070 82,850 78,010 SC,2. 0 1 02,382 107,323 122,105 01,053 i 37,091 | 91,713 100,283 112,039 203,000 
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TABLE X- 


Cash cxpcnditui e, in- thousands of rupees, incvi red in India by the India 
Munitions Board f'om 1 917-18 to December 1919. 


^ Fnrticnh-« 

1917-18. 

1913-19. 

1910-20 

(np to December 
Ul'i.) 


9.8. 

Rs. 

Ha 

I.- SALARIES, ISTABMSHHENTS, no. 




(<i) Ho"cl!jnai-icr , 5 ... ... ... 

7,79 

19,90 

b/'2 

(A) Provincial 

9,85 

35,89 

3C,f,u 

Total I. 

1,76 1 

cr,79 

. 24,18 

IT. — SUPPLIED 




(a) Riierernft and Inland Water Transport Stores 

1,50,57 

1,09,03 

12,59 

(b) Tata's rails and Fishplates ... ... 

1,05,16 

30,67 

.1,73 

(c, Other 'adnivj materials ... 

1,16,81 

1,91,9 J 

73 bO 

(<?) Timber , ... ... ... 

8WG 

2,74,71 

60, It 

(«) Textiles and Jute ... ... ... 

So,'0 

i/c.tc 

1.01,52 

(f) Oidivsneo and Miscellaneous Sto cs ... 

9,03,83 

16,50,35 

3,76,91 

Total ll 

8,38,64 

21,06,13 

<5, 37, GO 

Hi— FACTORIES, aao, 

(a) Army Clothing Factories ... ... 

3,87,67 

12,08,6S 

3,51,0 

(A) Ordnance Factories ... ... 

67,7 1 

■<31.74 

1,42,74 

(e) Acetone Factory. ... ... 

1,03 

1,55 

1,24 

{<?) Albion Shell Etc terr ... ... 

C,C!1 

1S,93 

?,SS 

(r) Tjnneries and Tanstuff 

15,35 

17,14 

7.1 

/ 

(/) Kutra Iron Works 

. 1,37 

’ 2,25 

o-*> 

(?) Tent-making ractorj ... ... 

1 

• 

5,14 

V 

71 

Total III 

4,79,01 

16,80,43 

5,00,52 





Grand total 

13,06,19 

41,42,34 

11,62,79 
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APPENDIX B 


Vy - 

p * List of non-dangerous petroleum installations licensed during the year 1906. 


Province. 

: 

• District. 

No. 

Province. 

District. 

No. 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

Ajmer 

. 


3 

/ 

Bombay— contd. 

Poona . . 



3 







Satara 



2 


Total 


3 






- 






Sholapur . 



4 

Bengal • 

Balasore . 

• 


t 2 


Surat 

• 


5 


Bhagulpur 



5 

• 

Thana 

• 


2 


Birbbum . 



3 












- 

Total 


64 


Burdwan . 



7 







Calcutta . 



6 

Burma .... 

Hanthawaddy 



3 


Champaran 



I 

■ 

Mergui . 



3 


Chapra . 



I 


Mingyan . 



I 


Cuttack . 

. 


I 


Pokoku , 



3 


Darbhanga 



4 


Thayetmyo 



I 











i 

Darjeeling 



I 






\ 

Gaya 



4 



Total 


II 


Howrah . 



\ 







Khulna 



I 

Central Provinces . . . 

A kola 



6 


Manbhum 



I 


Amraoti 



- 7 


Midnapur 



I 


Bhandara 



3 


-Monghyr . 



4 


Bilaspnr . 

> 



I 


Mozufferpur 



6 


Buldana . 



3 


Murshedabad . 



r 


Chanda . 



I 


Nadia 



4 


Hoshangabad 



2 

J 

! 

Palamau . 


. 

1 


Jubbulpur 



6 

Patna 



4 


Nagpur . 



3 


Purnea 



2 


Narsinghpur 



2 


Sambalpur 



2 


Nimar 



5 

\Q 

t t 

Santal Parganas 



5 


Raipur 



I 

ip 

Shahabad 



3 


Saugor 



3 

* 

24- Parganas 



3 


Seoni 



I 







Wardha . 



5 

\ 

Total 


74 






Bombay . 

Ahmedabad 



5 



Total 


49 


Ahmednagar . 



2 


- 





Belgaum . 



3 

Eastern Bengal and Assam . 

Backergan 

■ 


I 


Bijapur 



4 


Bogra 

• 


1 


Bombay . 



3 _ 


Chittagong 



2 

, 

Broach 



4' 


Dinajpur . 

• 


I 


Dharwar . 



10 


Jalpaiguri 

• 


1 


Karachi . 



5 


Mymensingh 

• 


I 

- 

Khandesh 



7 


Pabna 

• 


2 


Nasik 



5 


Rajshaye 

. 

- 

2 


* This list includes some godowns for the storage of non-dangerous petroleum regarding which this Department has been consulted. 











Province. 


District. 


No. 


Province. 


District. 


-contd. 


Madras 


N.-W. Frontier Province 




1 

n Rangpur 

o 

Punjab .... 

Sylhet . 

I 

- 

Total 

14 


. Anantapur 

2 


Bellary . 

3 


Chingleput 

I 

United Provinces 

Coimbatore 

5 


Cuddapah 

■ 


Ganjam . 

■* 3 


Godavery 

2 


Guntur 



Kistna .... 



Kurnool 

flj 


Madras 



Madura .... 

H 


Malabar .... 

5 


Nellore .... 

3 


North Arcot . . 

1 


Salem .... 

3 


Shoranor 

1 


South Arcot 

5 


Tanjoie .... 

6 


Tinncvelly 

3 


Trichinopoly . 

1 


Vizagapatam . 

1 


Total 

57 


Peshawar 

3 


Total 

3 



SUMMARY. 


Ajmer-Merwara 
Bfkgal 
Bombay 
Burma 

Central Provinces 
Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Madras 

N.-W. Frontier Province 
Punjab .... 
United Provinces . 


Delhi 

Jullunder 

Lahore 

Rawal Pindi 

Umballa 

Multan 


Agra 
Aligarh . 
Allahabad 
Azamgarh 
Bahraich . 
Bara Banki 
Bareilly . 
Basti 

Benares . 

Cawnpur 

Dehra Dun 

Etawah . 

Fyzabad . 

Ghazipur 

Gonda 

Gorakpur 

Jaunpur . 

Jhansi 

Lucknow 

Meerut 

Mirzapur 

Moradabad 

Muttra 


Total 


Total 


T OTAL 











APPENDIX C.' 


Accidents by fire or explosion which have been brought to the notice of the Explosives Department 

from ist January 1906 to 31st December 1906. 


No. 

J Date of accident, j 

Nature of Explosion. 

Where accident 
occurred. ) 

| Circumstances of accident so lar as ascertained. 

Number of 
persons 




- 

j Killed. | injured. 


Explosives. 


I 

1 1 til Feb. 

1906 

Gunpowder . 

Pothipqram, Salem 

The Magistrate reported that a native finding that some 
gunpowder, which lie used {or blasting, did not explode 
mixed some charcoal with it and got a cooly to pound it in 
a stone mortar with an iron crowbar when it exploded 
injuring both men. 

I 

I 

0 

3rd Mar. 

1906 

Do. 

Pandanailur, Tan- 
jore. 

The Magistrate reported that an explosion occurred owing 
to a native taking a naked lamp into a room where gun- 
powder was stored and a spark from the lamp fell on 
the powder— The man managed to rush out of the 
room but sustained slight injuries. 


I 

3 

7th Mar. 

1906 

Do. 

Satyamanga 1 a m, 
Coimbatore. 

'The Magistrate reported that while a well was being 
excavated, a native carelessly rested the lighted end of a 
fuse on some gunpowder lying close to the mouth of the 
well. 1 his exploded and injured him so severely that he 
died subsequently. 

I 


4 

28th Mar. 

1906 

Do. , 

Elephanta . 

Messrs. Price, Wills and Reeves had been carrying on blast- 
ing operations at Elephanta for eighteen months in order to 
get stone for the New Docks at Bombay. During this time 
there had been no accident, but on this particular date, 
although the usual charges of powder were being used, the 
charge instead of simply displacing the hill-side as it 
usually had done, seemed to blow through and propelled 
the debris like a cannon ball to a considerable distance, 
killing and injuring a number of coolies who were about 
83 yards off. Two Europeans in charge of the operations, 
who were only about 40 yards off, escaped without injury. 
A fault or crack in the hill-side was the cause of the 
charge blowing through, and the disaster was the subject 
of a special inquiry by the Chief Inspector of Explosives 
who submitted a report on the circumstances to the 
Government of India and Bombay Government. 

II 

25 

5 

loth Apl. 

1906 

Do. 

Kalaram patti, 
Salem. 

The Magistrate reported that while a native was charging 
a hole with gunpowder, clay and small pieces of stones 
for blasting operations in a well, the charge exploded and 
injured him so seriously that he died two days after. 

I 


<5 

ist July 

1906 

Do. 

Coimbatore . 

The District Magistrate reported an explosion which so 
severely injured a native lad that he died. He was engaged 
in the excavation of a well and the explosion was due to 
the lad carelessly handling the fuse from which sparks fell 
on the gunpowder lying loose near the mouth of the well. 

I 


7 

7th Aug. 

1906 

Do. 

Malagoundenvaia- 
sai, Salem. 

The Magistrate reported that while a native was extracting 
a needle from a charge of gunpowder, an explosion 
occurred, which caused him fatal injuries. 

I 

... 

8 

toth Aug’. 

1906 

Do. 

Shcvapet, Salem . 

While blasting operations were being carried out in a well, 
one charge missed fire. This charge was then partially 
removed and while another hole was Being drilled along- 
side that from which the unexploded charge was partially 
extracted, the gunpowder exploded and caused fatal 
Injuries to a native. 

I 


9 

21st Aug. 

1906 

Do. 

Wardlia 

The Assistant Commissioner reported that it is presumed 
that a native took a lighted candle into a room in which 
were stored gunpowder, percussion caps, fuses and fire- 
works and dropped the candle on some gunpowder 
which he was handling, with the result that there was an 
explosion and the man was fatally injured. 


I 

10 

28th Sept. 

VO 

0 

Do. 

Trichnopoly 

The Magistrate reporled that while a native was filling 
an iron measure with gunpowder it exploded, killing him. 

I 

... 

II 

7tb Oct. 

1906 

Do. 

Mangalore 

The District Magistrate reported that while a native girl was 
carrying some fire to cook her food, a spark fell on some 
gunpowder which was spread to dry in the sun and which 
ignited, causing her serious injuries resulting in death. 

I 

. 
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Dale of accident 


Where accident 

Circumstances of accident so far a; ascertained. 

Number op 

1 PERSON’S 



i 

occurred. 

— — 

Killed. Injured. 


12 ) 20th Nov. 1906 j Gunpowder 


13 25th Nov. 1906 


Explosives —contd. 

Northern Mon- The Deputy Commissioner reported that a Pathan cooly 
canal, Mihbu. while going to light a fuse attached to a blasting charge, 
carelessly struck a match over a bow! containing some 
gunpowder-which got ignited and exploded. 

Calicut . The Magistrate reported that a native went into a room, 

in which 20 lbs gunpowder was stored, with a light in his 
hand. By some accident the powder took fire and the 
man was so seriously injured that he died from the effects. 


1 4 27th Mar. 1906 Dynamite 


>5 12th July 


T h w e - C h o uk, The District Superintendent of Police, Thayetmyo, reported 
Choung, Thayet- that a Burman with coolies was blasting rocks, and that 
mv o, after laying a charge he fired it, having first ordered the 

coolies to run from the shot. All did so except one, who 
stayed behind, and when the charge exploded, he was killed. 


Martaban 


16 25th July igo6 Fireworks con- Hooghly 
sisting of chlo- 
rate of potash 
and red arsenic 
and sulphur. 


17 14th Aug. igo6 Fireworks con- Calcutta 
sisting of salt- 
petre, sulphur 
and charcoal. 


18 2 1 st Sept. igo6 Crackers con- Calcutta 

sisting of sul- 
phur, chlorate 
of potash and 
small stones. 

19 2nd Oct. 1906 Fireworks con- Budaun 

sisting of chlo- 
rate of potash 
and sulphide of 
arsenic. , 

20 17th Oct. 1906 Fireworks con- Coimbatore . 

sisting of sul- 
phur, nitre and 
potash. 


21 17th Oct. 1906 Fireworks con- Calcutta 
sisting of chlo- 
rate of potash, 
sulphide of 
arsenic and 

stones. 


22 18th Oct. 1906 


Oct. 1906 


Fireworks 
(Throwdowns) 
consisting of 
sulphide of 
arsenic and 
chlorate of 
potash. 

Fireworks 
(Throwdowns) 
consisting of 
sulphide of 
arsenic and 
chlorate of 
potash. 


Calcutta 


I c h a p u r, 
Parganas. 


The Deputy Commissioner, Thaton, reported that owing to 
a misfire of a dynamite cartridge, while blasting operations 
were being conducted, two natives were seriously injured 
by attempting to remove the debris with crowbars. 

Total 

The Magistrate reported that on the occasion of a wedding 
party, a native under' the influence of liquor came and 
joined the party and began lighting bombs in spite of the 
remonstrances of the people. One of the bombs burst in 
his hand causing such severe injuries that he died from 
the effects. 

The Commissioner of Police reported that an assistant in a 
fire-workshop brought some fire-works to a baker and 
asked to be allowed to place the fire-works near an oven as 
they were wet. While conversing with the baker who was 
objecting to permitting this, the bundle of fire-works 
somehow got ignited and exploded, injuring both of them. 

The Inspector of Police reported that, while a native was 
preparing the crackers, one of them exploded, injuring 
him. 


The Magistrate reported that while three men were making 
fire-works an explosion took place, killing one of them 
and injuring the other two. 


The Magistrate reported that a boy had prepared some 
fire-works, and placed them on the ground. Two other 
boys began firing crackers nearby and a spark from the 
crackers fell on the fireworks and caused an explosion 
fatally injuring one of the boys and causing slight injuries 
to the other two. 

The Commissioner of Police reported that a native was 
opening a tin box containing the mixed ingredients and 
smoking a cigarette at the time and a portion of the 
burnt cigarette fell into the box causing an explosion 
injuring him severely. 


The Commissioner of Police reported that while a native 
lad was making these fire-works the materials exploded, 
injuring him and two others who were near by. 


24 The Magistrate reported that while a native lad was play- 
ingwith fire-works, they exploded, causing serious injuries 
which resulted in the amputation of his left hind. 
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..No. 

| Date of accident. 

Nature of ex- 
plosives. 

Where accident 
occurred. 

Circumstances of accident so far as ascertained. 

Number of 
persons. 


1 




Killed. I 

njured. 


- 

- 

Explosives— contd. 


“* 

2+ 

i6th Nov. 1906 . 

Fireworks con- 
sisting of sul- 
phide of arsenic 
and chlorate of 
potash. 

Calcutta 

The Commissioner of Police reported that while a native 

lad was filling an iron tube with red arsenic and chlorate 
of potash, the mixture exploded injuring him. 

... 

I 

25 

22nd Nov. 1906 . 

\ 

Fireworks con- 
sisting of sul- 
phide of arsenic 
and chlorate of 
of potash. 

Bombay . . 

The Inspector, Arms Department, reported that a native 
was manufacturing explosive bombs consisting of chlorate 
of potash and red arsenic with small stones, and whilst 
the composition was being mixed in his hands it exploded. 


I 

2 6 

19th Dec. 1905 . 

Fireworks con- 
sisting of sul- 
phide of anti- 
mony and 

chlorate * of 
potash. 

Godarvara . 

The Magistrate reported that while a nathe was grinding 
sulphide of antimony and chlorate of potash together on 
a flat piece ot stone, the ingredients exploded, injuring 
him so severely that he died Irom the effects. 

1 





1 

, Total 

■ 4 

14 


Petroleum. 


27 

9th Mar. 1906 . 

Kerosine . 

Kirkee . . 

The Police reported that a native lad went into a room 
with a lamp in his hands to fill another lamp with oil. 1 
the lamp fell from Ins hands and immediately afire 
broke out. There were about 30 to 40 tins of kerosine 
in the room. The boy was burnt to ashes. 

1 1 


28 

19th Mar. 1906. 

Kerosine . 

Rangoon 

A fire occurred tn the premises of a ge neral merchant and 
oilman stores dealer due to a lamp being upset on some 
inflammable articles. 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 

29 | 
1 
I 

23rd Mar. 1906 . 

Kerosine . 

Bombay 

While a native woman was cooking, a child who was stand- 
ing near by upset a kerosine lamp The woman was 
severely burnt and died from the effects. 

I 

1 

... 

1 

3 ° 

16th April 1906 . 

t 

Kerosine . 

Budge Budge . 

The Superintendent, Petroleum Wharf, Budge Budge, re- 
ported that during shunting operations an oil tank wagon 
took fire and it is believed that as the tank was leaking, 
some oil must have fallen on some live cinders that were 
lying under the wagon. Steps have been taken to have an 
ash pit, and drivers of engines have been instructed to 
clear out their ash pans at intervals. 



31 

28th April 1906 . 

Kerosine . 

' { 

Bhawanipur 

The inspector of Police reported that a native woman 
was pouring oil into a lighted kerosine oil lamp, when 
the lamp accidently fell into a tin of oil which took fire and 
at once spread, destroying the hut and injuring four 
people, who subsequently died. 

4 

1 

, 

32 

8th May 1906 . 

Kerosine . 

Jubbulput , 

The Deputy Commissioner reported that a railway tank 
wagon was connected to the bulk oil tank of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, and about 4-30 p.m. pumping opera- 
tions were commenced. All went well till 8-15 p.m. 
when a native struck a match and looked into the tank 
wagon holding the match before him, to see how much oil 
was left. An instantaneous explosion occurred and the 
native was hurled into the air and on to the permanent 
way where his body, charred almost beyond recognition, 
was afterwards recovered some 6 yards or so from the foot 
of the tank wagon. The Local Agent was prosecuted 
for working after sunset. 

1 

1 

1 

33 

28th May 1906 . 

Kerosine . 

.Calcutta . . 

The Commissioner of Police reported that while a native 
woman was filling a lighted kerosine oil lamp from a 
canister containing kerosine oil, she accidently set fire 
to the oil in the canister which exploded, fatally injuring 
the woman and a boy and severely injuring a girl. 

2 

1 

34 

28th May 1906 . 

Kerosine , 

1 

| 

1 

i 

1 , 

U 

i 

Kidderpore, C<)I* 
cutta. 

The Commissioner of Police reported that a cart contain- 
ing drums of kerosine oil had been placed close to a kero- 
sine shop and that 4 or 5 drums ha t been shifted into the 
shop, when one of the drums which was on the cart was 
observed to be on fire. Some natives began to pull away 
. the cart, but in doing so the lighted drum fell into the shop 
and set the whole place on fire, together with a number 
of other shops that were near by. It is believed that some 
one must have been smoking near the cart. - 


• M 


\ 


'4 


Number op 
persons 


No. 


Date of accident 

Mature of Explosion. 

Where accident 
occurred. 

Circumstances of aecMcnt so far as ascertained. 


Killed. [injured. 


.35 


3 6 


9th Nov. 1906 


24th Dec. igo 5 . 


Crude oil 


Petroleum 


Petroleum — contd. 


. j Yenangjaung 


Rangoon 


The Sub-Divisional Officer* reported that a hut that was 
situated near oil well No. 160 of the Burma Oil Company 
through some cause unknown caught fire and as it burnt, 
the gas and oil escaping from the well ignited and the 
well burst into flames. The derrick and machinery 
on the well was completely burnt and the. native owner of 
the hut was injured. 


An oil flat, which had been carrying oil, was being steamed 
and cleansed from oil vapour, and residue oil, by the 
Irrawaddy Company’s employes at Dalla Dockyard on 
the banks of the Rangoon River opposite Rangoon, and 
from some cause not absolutely ascertained the vapour 
outside the flat got ignited with the result that the con- 
tents of the flat got also ignited accompanied by a severe j 
explosion, which luckily caused no loss of life or injuries. ] 
This accident was the subject of a special enquiry by the 1 
Chief Inspector of Explosives. 1 


Total 



Miscellaneous. 


37 


38 


o'J 


22nd Aug. 1906 

Matches . 

Sukca's Lane, Cal- 
cutta. 

The Commissioner of Police reported that after a case of 
matches known as “ Bengal Coloured Lights ” had been 
removed from one godown to another and stacked away, 
smoke was seen issuing from it. The fire spread to 3 
other cases of matches before it was extinguished. 

*•» 

... 1 

28th Aug. 1906 . 

French Polish . 

Poona . 

The Magistrate reported that while a native was pouring 
some French Polish from a tin into a bottle near a fire- 
place some of the polish fell into the fire and thereby 
caused an explosion, injuring the man so severely that he 
died from the effects. 

1 

„ ** 

nth Nov. 1906 . 

Methylated 

spirits. 

Calcutta . 

The Commissioner of Police reported that the Chief Officer 
of the S. S. Hymethus and the Chief Officer of the S. S. 
Colqul.oim went into the hold of the former vessel with 
two buckets of sulphur and methylated spirits and placed 
them in cases containing water and then ignited the 
buckets for fumigating the hold. After doing so one of 
the men went back carrying a tin of methylated spirits 
and evidently went too close to the burning buckets as 
the spirits exploded, injuring him severely. 

... 

~ 1 




Total 

1 

t 


*5 

Summary of accidents during the year 1906. 


i 

Accidents 

AND 

CAUSING LOSS OF LIFE 

BODILY INJURY. 



Kind of explosive or dangerous and 
inflammable substance. 

Number of 
accidents. 

Number of Persons 

Accidents not 
causing loss of 
life, or bodilv 
injury. 

Total number of 
accidents. 


'Killed. 

Injured. 

Explosives 

Gunpowder ..... 

13 

■ 

28 


12 

Dynamite ..... 

2 


2 

... 

2 

Fireworks ..... 

1 I 

■ 

>4 


11 

Total 

26 

26 

44 

... 

26 

Petroleum. 

\ 

\ 





Petroleum generally 

6 

9 

3 

4 

10 

Total 

6 

9 

• 

3 

4 

10 

Chemicals. 

... 

• 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

... 

•• 


... 

... 

Miscellaneous. 

O 

I 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

* 

2 

I 

1 

1 

3 

GRAND TOTAL 

34 

36 

48 

5 

39 




■* 




























APPENDIX D. 


Detailed statement showing the number of accidents and persons killed and injured during the seven ‘ 

years 1900-1906. 



Gunpowder. 

Dynamite and other 

NITRO-COMPOUND 
BLASTING explosives. 

! 

| Ammunition. 

Fireworks. 

Year. 

No. of 
accidents. 

Persons 
. killed. 

Persons 

injured. 

No. of 
accidents. 

Persons 

killed. 

Persons 

injured. 

No. of 
accidents. 

Persons 

killed. 

Persons 

injured. 

No. of 
accidents. 

Persons. 1 
killed. 

Persons 

injured. 

1900 

5 

22 

5 

3 


4 

... 

... 

... 

8 

4 

9 

1901 

9 

8 

10 

7 

3 

H 

... 

... 

... 

r2 

12 

18 

1902 

10 

8 

8 

2 

I 

4 . 

1 

... 

. ... 

25 

I 

22 

40 

1903 

5 

9 

I 

7 

j 

5 

18 

... 

... 

... 

1 

20 

8 

26 

, 

1904 

I I 

25 

30 

5 

3 

10 

I 

... 

I 

I 3 ~ 

10 


1905 

■ 

6 

3 

10 

6 

19 

... 

... 

... 

15 

■ 


1906 

B 

21 

28 

2 

I 

\ ! 

2 

... 

... 


u 

■ 


Total 

60 

99 

85 

36 

19 1 

71 

I 

... 

I 

104 

73 

142 

Average 

8 

14 

12 

5 

3 I 

i 

10 1 

I 

... 

I 

15 

10 

20 


Petroleum. 


Chemicals. 


Miscellaneous. 


Year. 

No. of 
accidents. 

Persons - 
killed. 

Persons 

injured. 

No. of 
accidents. 

Persons 

killed. 

Persons 

injured. 

No. of 
accidents. 

Persons 

killed. 

Persons 

injured. 

1900 

t 

3 

14 

... 

6 

I 

II 

... 

... 

... 

1901 

; 

6 

2 1 

; 

3 

4 

I 

I 

... 


... 

1902 

* 

rt 

7 

I 

5 

2 

2 

2 

4 

... 

1903 


9 

13 

14 

2 

6 

3 

... 


... 

1904 


8 

42 

10 

4 

... 

9 

' 

5 


I 

1905 


12 

7 

*3 

! 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

igoG 

• 

10 

9 

3 

... 


— 

3 


I 

Total 

• 

m 

”3 

44 

21 

10 

26 

10 

5 

2 

Average 

• 

1 

7 ! 

16 

6 

A 

*3 

1 j 

4 

1 

5 

t 
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APPENDIX E. 


Comparative Statement showing number of accidents and persons killed and injured during the «~ 

years i goo to 1906. s sevcn 



Average 











iS 

APPENDIX F. 

Statement showing the import of explosives by sea into British India from other countries in the 

year 1906. 


Imports in 1906. 




Bengal. 

| Bombay. 

1 

Sind. 

Madras. 

Burma. 

Total. 

Quantity. 








Gunpowder, black . 

. lbs. 

60,401 

77,527 

3,750 

25,675 


168,353 

Do. smokeless . 

* »> 

5.450 

2,300 

30,800 

1,195 


39,745 

1 Dynamite .... 

• *» 

8,400 

... 

23,697 

280,110 

40,000 

352,207 

Blasting Gelatine . 

• »* 


4,000 

... 

902,400 

... 

906,400 

i Gelignite or Gelatine Dynamite 

* ss 

12,544 

36,000 


84,050 

... 

132,594 

Monobel powder . 

* ss 

0 0$ 



2,000 

... 

2,000 

Other nitro-compound explosives 

• ss 

72,921 

... 



- 

72,921 

Detonators . . 

t 

. No. 


100,000 

... 

5,436,000 

... 

5,536,000 

Fi reworks .... 

V 

i 

. lbs. 

... 

2,357,147 

18,416 

28,125 

6,700 

2,410,388 

1 

Total 

1 

. lbs. 

159,716 

3 

76,663 

1,324,545 

46,700 

4,084,60s 

Total 

. No. 

... 

100,000 


5,436,000 

... 

5,536,000 

Value in Rupees. 








Gunpowder, black . , 

« Rs. 

50,110 

39,967 

1,490 

12,889 

. . . 

1,04,456 

Do. smokeless . 

• SS 

16,386 

8,706 

39,528 

3,345 

... 

67,965 

Dynamite . 

• J) 

6,755 

... 

10,765 

42,945 

32,580 

93,045 

Blasting Gelatine . . 

• ss 

... 

3 , 79 o 

- 

8,51,385 


8 , 55 ,! 75 

Gelignite or Gelatine Dynamite 

• ss 

10,125 

28,625 

... 

66,570 

... 

1,05,320 

-Monobel powder . . . 

• ss 

... 

... 


1,585 

• •• 

1,585 

Other nitro-compound explosives 

• ss 

43,794 

... 

... 

... 


43,794 

Detonators .... 

• ss 

937 

1,560 

... 

1,05,215 


’,07,712 

Fireworks .... 


123,506 

5,16,707 

8,829 

7,840 

4,580 

0,61,462 

Total 

. Rs. 

1,51,613 

5 , 99,355 

60,612 

10,91,774 

37,160 

1940,514 
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appendix g. 
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Comparative Statement showing the importof Sea into British India from „ lta Countries 


Imports in 




1901. 

X902. 

1903 

1904. 

1905. 

190c. 

Gunpowder, black 

lbs. 

178,259 

211,035 

272,423 

473.925 

202,751 

168,353 

„ smokeless . 

»» 

17.379 

26,605 

31,004 

48,246 

45.1 25I 

39.745 

Dynamite ..... 

if 

355 > o8 ° 

189,896 

416,480 

149,968 

249,968 

352,207 

Blasting Gelatine .... 

If 

610,000 

725,000 

843432 

895,040 

558,200 

906,400 

Gelignite or Gelatine Dynamite 

»» 

61,950 

50,000 

22,096 

55.048 

123,048 

132,594 

Monobel Powder 

Jl 

... 


... 

... 

... 

2 , OCX) 

Other Nitro-Compound Explosives . 

tt 

125,529 

107,071 

222,104 

130,811 

109475 

72,921 

Detonators 

No. 

2,679,000 

3 . 297.509 

4,388,400 

3,020,000 

1,797,000 

5,536,000 

Fireworks . . . - . 

lbs. 

833,268 

1,147,223 

>.971.31711 

2,264,162 

1,661,229 

2,410,388 

A 

Total. 

lbs. 

2,181,465 

2,456,830 

3.778,856! 

4,017,200 

2,949,796! 

4,084,608 


Total . No. 
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APPENDIX H. 


Statement showing the quantity of dangerous and non-dangerous petroleum 
imported by sea into British India during the year 1906. 













Dangerous. 

Non-Dangerous. 






Gallons. 

Gallons. 


Balasore 


• 

• 

• • 

26,200 


Chandbali . 


• 


... 

405,000 


Chittagong , 


• 

• 

... 

1,822,051 


Calcutta 



• 

... 

20,342,078 


Bombay 


• 


184,243* 

17,402,9x3 

^Includes composition 
paint and rubber solu- 

Sind . 


• 


9,795 

5,007,932 

tion. 

Madras 




38,104 

6,956,459 


Burma . 



• 

• « • 

1,156,179 



Total 

• 

232,142 

53,118,812 



Statement showing the quantity of dangerous and non-dangerous petroleum 
produced in Assam and Burma during the year 1906. 



1 

1 

Dangerous. 

Non-Dangerous. 



Gallons. 

Gallons. 


Assam 

21,855 

1 , 890,942 


Burma ..... 

1 25,356,400 

95)848,500 






Total 

125,378,255 

97,739,442 
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APPENDIX 1. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXPLOSIVES. 


NOTIFICATION. 

Dated Calcutta, the 27th March 19O7. 

No. 517. — With reference to Notification No. 4694-3-12, dated the 4th September 
1905, of the Government of India, Department of Commerce and Industry, publishing 
amendments made in the rules to regulate the transport and importation of explosives, 
published with the like Notification No. 5528, dated the nth October 1901, the following 
list of " authorized explosives " referred to in rule 2 (7) of the above rules is published 
for general information : — 


LIST OF AUTHORIZED EXPLOSIVES. 

The following explosives are at present authorized for importation into British India 
for general sale : — 

Class 1. -GUNPOWDER. 

Gunpowder. • 


Class 2.- NITRATE MIXTURE. 
Ammonal. 

Ripplene. 


Class 3. — N 1 TRO-COMPOUND. 

Every explosive in this class and every explosive ingredient thereof shall be so 
thoroughly purified and otherwise of such character as to satisfy a test known as the heat 
test, and specified in Schedule A of Home Department Notification No. 5529, Public, dated 
-the nth October 1901. 

Division /. 


ALBIONITE. 

Amberite No. i. 

Ballistite. 

* Blasting Gelatine. 

Carbonite. 

Celtite. 

Cordite. 

Cordite, M. D. 

Dynamite. 

Gelatine Dynamite No. i. 

Gelatine Dynamite No. 2, or Gelignite. 

Monobel Powder. 

Phcenix Powder. 

Provided that every explosive in this division shall be of such character and con- 
, jstency as not to be liable to liquefaction or exudation. 

Division 2. 

Amberite No. 2. 

Ammonite. 

Cooppal’s Powder. 

E. C. Sporting Powder. 

Empire Powder. 

Guncotton. 

Henrite. 

Schultze Gunpowder. 
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Kynoch’s Smokeless Sporting Powder. 
Negro Powder. 

Picric Acid. 

Picric Powder. 

Rifleite. 

Roburite. 

S. R. Powder. 

S. S. Powder. 

Smokeless Powder. 

Smokeless Blasting Powder. 


Class 4. -CHLORATE MIXTURE. 
Nil. 


Class 5.- FULMINATE. 
Nil. 


Class 6. -AMMUNITION. 

Division 1. 

Safety Fuzes for Blasting. 

Safety Electric Fuzes. 

Percussion Caps. 

Railway Fog Signals. 

Safety Cartridges. 

Division 2. 

Cartridges for Cannon, Shells, Mines, Blasting, or other like purposes. 
Cartridges for Small Arms which are not Safety Cartridges. 

Electric fuzes. 

Fuzes for Blasting which are not Safety Fuzes. 

Fuzes for Shells. 

Tubes for Firing Explosives. 

War Rockets. 

Division 3. .5 

Cartridges for Small Arms which are not Safety Cartridges. 

Detonators. 

Electric Detonators. 

Fuzes for Blasting which are not Safety Fuzes. 

Friction Tubes. 

Fuzes for Shells. 

Fuzes for firing Explosives. 


Class 7.- FIREWORK. 
Division 1. 


Nil. 


Division 2. — Manufactured Fireworks. 

Manufactured Fireworks. 

Amorces. 

Chinese Crackers. 

C. A. MUSPRATT-WILLIAMS, Major, R.A., 

Chief Inspector of Explosives in India, 



\ 

departmentV 


\ 


\ 

\ 

NOT';, 


Expk., 


V. 


D: 


In exercise of the powers conferred by section i '/V 
Act, 1884 (IV of 1884), the Governor-General in Cb, 
the following amendments in the Rules published with the. 

Government of India in the Department of Commerce and InV\ 

4-10 (Explosives), dated the 2nd October 1904 namely : — '» 

In section III for the word “exception” the word “"ex cep tic- 
substituted, and the following clause shall be added, namely; — * - 

( b ) Picric Acid thoroughly mixed with not less than three times its 
own weight of — 

(i) anhydrous sulphate of soda, 

(ii) crystallized sulphate of soda, when packed in hermetically 
closed packages, or 

(iii) potash alum, 

shall be exempt from being deemed to be an explosive within the meaning of 
the said Act. 

W. L. HARVEY, 

Secretary to the Goverwr.ent of India. 
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Kynoch’s Smokeless Sporting Powder. 
Negro Powder. 

Picric Acid. 

Picric Powder. 


Rifleite 

ROBURITE. 

S. R. Powder. 

S S. Powder. 
Smokeless Powder. 
Smokeless Blasting Poy 


y INDUSTRY. 

o 


Class 4 — CULORAT^T^,j<jq!^ 
Nil 


Class 5 a > th e Jst June igo 6 . 

.otification of the Government of India in the Home 
-fi'd nth August 1899, and in exercise of the' powers 
/ of the Indian Explosives Act, 1884 (IV of 1884), the 
. ouncil is pleased hereby to declare that acetylene when 
.ct to a pressure greater than 1 ,f 0 atmospheres shall be deemed 
„ within the meaning of the said Act : 
chat, subject to the conditions hereinafter specified, acetylene, 
.xturo witl^oii-gas, shall not be deemed to be an explosive within the 
ot the said Act, when under compression — 

(1) The acetylene shall be generated only by the Atkins Dry Process. 

(2) The proportion of acetylene shall not exceed fifty parts by volume 

in every one hundred parts of the mixture of acetylene and oil-gas. 

(3) The acetylene and oil-gas shall be mixed together in a chamber or 1 

vessel before the gases are subjected to compression. 

(4) The mixture shall not be compressed to a pressure exceeding one 

hundred and fifty pounds per square inch. 


W. L. HARVEY, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 




